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MODERN ROME. 

It^ Population — Streets — Squares — Fmntains — 

Tombs — Palaces. 

The modem city^ as the reader must have already 
observed^ possesses many featm^ of ancient Rome 
The same roads lead to her gates from the ex- 
tremities of Italy — ^the same aquedncts pour the 
same streams into her fountains — ^the same great 
churches that received the masters of the world 
under the Flavian and Theodosian lines^ are still 
open to their descendants — and the same vener- 
able walls that enclosed so many temples and 
palaces in the reign of Aurelian^ still lift their 
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t CLASSICi^ TOUR Ch, I. 

antique towers aromid the same circumference. 
Widim this circumference, ^^ Modem Rome** lies 
extended principally on the plain, and scattered 
thinly over the hills^ bordered by yillas, gardens, 
and vineyards. Its population amounted to one 
hundred and eighty, or perhaps two hundred thou- 
sand souls previojis to fh^ Fr^ncj^ invasion, which 
by empoverishing the country, and severing from 
the capital one of its richest provinces, is said to 
have diminished the mudber dF inhabitants by 
twenty, or even thirty thousand. The streets 
are well built and well paved, narrower in gene- 
ral than those in London, and wider than those 
in Paris ; but (as the houses are not too high) 
they are light and airy, often very long and 
straight, and not unfrequently terminated by an 
obelisk, a fountain, or a church. Such a^e the 
three streets which diveige from the PortUj or 
rather Piazza del Popolo; the Corso, anciently 
the ^a Lata terminating at the foot of the 
Capitol; the Strada del Babuino, ending in tHe 
Piazza de Espagna, and the Strada de Hipetiai 
anci^itly the Via PopuU, leading to the ^ber; 
not to speak of the Strada Giulia, Strada della 
LmgarOj and many others. 

• ■ • ~ ' -.r I 

The houses are of stone but plast^ed as at 
Vienna, Berlin, and other transalpine cities ; the 
plaster, or stucco, is extremely hard, and iu a 
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climate so dry inay eqtial dtone in solidity and 
dnratibn/ Hence its general use in Italy; and 
its reputation even among the ancients^ who 
employed it not only in ordinary buildings^ but 
even sometimes in porticos and temples; as we 
find in the temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rom« 
supposed by many to be a remnant of the ReP 
publican era, though more probably erected^ Or 
rather rebuilt, in the Augustan age. . To m, 
stucco, however excellent in its Idnd, seems only 
a bad imitation of stone/ and conveys an idea pf 
poverty incompatible with grandeur of beauty. 
BdFore I enter into details, I shall premise, in 
order to give the reader a general idea of Modem 
Rome, that it contains forty-six squares, five 
monumental pillars, ten obelisks, thirteen foun- 
tains, twenty-two mausbleums, one hundred and 
fifty palaces, and three hundred and forty-six 
churches t Of these objects most have some pe- 
culiar feature,' some appropriate beatty, to attracft 
the attention of Ihe travellen 

SQUARES. 

Of the squares, the most remarkable, for its 
extent is the Piazza Ntwona, which gradually 
rose on the ruins of the Circus Agonalis. It is 
adorned by the handsome church of S, Agnes 
and refreshed by three fountains decorated with 

b2 
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statdes. One of these fountains (that in the 
middle of the square) is much admired : it was 
designed and erected by Bernini. Four figures 
representing four rivers, recline on a craggy 
rock: on its top «tands an Egyptian obelisk; 
from its hollow sides rushes a perpetual stream, 
l^iese tht'ee fountains are so managed durii^ 
the heats of August, as to inundate the whole 
square on Saturdays and Sundays, and afford a 
new and refreshing exhibition to the Roman 
gentry, who parade along in then- carriages^ 
and to the common people, who collect around 
in crowds, to behold the brilliant and enlivening 
scene. 

The Piazza d'EspagnCy so called from the 
palace of the Spanish embassy, is large, supplied 
by a fountain, and adorned with several haiid- 
some buildings, but particularly by the noble 
flight of marble steps that ascends fit>m it to the 
obelisk, church, and square, Delia Trimta d£ 
Monti. From the balustrade that terminates 
this staircase above and borders the latter square, 
and indeed from the square itself which runs 
along the brow of the Pincian hill, there opens a 
delightfril view of Rome, Monte Marioy and the 
Janiculum. 

Of the Piazza Colonna I have already spoken ; 
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that of Monte Citorio commQiucates with it. 
This square is extremely beautiful. Its principal 
ornament is the Curia Imocenziana, a palace 
erected by Innocent XII. for the accommodation of 
the courts of justice and for the officers belonging 
to them. Its magnitude^ materials^ and architec- 
ture^ are equally admired. 

OBELISKS. 

opposite the grand entrance of the Cum^ 
istands an Egyptian obelisk^ remarkable for its 
antiquity, its workmanship^ and its destination. 
It is said to have been erected by Sesostris at 
Heliopolis; it is covered . where not damaged, 
with hieroglyphics executed with uncommon 
neatness, and was employed by Augustus as a 
gnomon to an immense dial formed by his direc- 
tion, in the Campus Martins. • After having 
been overturned, shattered, and buried in the 
ruins, it was discovered repeatedly, and as oftai 
neglected and foigotten ; till BenedictXIV. rescued 
it from oblivion^ and the late .Pope, Pius VI. 
repaired and placed it in its present situation. 
It is the third obelisk which that pontiff had the 
satisfaction of re-erecting, to the great ornament 
and glory of the city. 

> 

These obelisks; are peculiar to Rom^, .and 
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seem to fonn ornaments aioFgolarly appn^riate^ 
as they connect its present beauty with its ancient 
poiwer and magnificence. When we recollect 
that their antiquity precedes the origin of regolar 
history, and disappears in the obsciority of the 
fabnloos ages ; that they are of Egyptian work- 
manship, the trophies, and perhaps the records 
of her ancient' monarchs ; we cannot but look 
upon them as so many acknowledgments of 
homage, so many testimonials of submission to 
die mistress of the Universe. When we are m- 
formed that whatever then- elevation or mag* 
nitiide may be, they are of one solid block of 
granite, and yet that they hiave been transported 
over many hundred miles dF land and of sea, we 
are astonished at the combination of skill and bold- 
ness that marks suich an midertaking, and 
surpasses the powers of modem art, though ap^ 
parently so much improved in medianical opsra- 
tions. It is then particularly incumbent on the 
sovereign to preserve and to recov^ as many as 
possible of these illustrious monuments of Egyp- 
tian skill and of Roman majesty* 

Row many obelisks adorned the dty in the 
ancient times, it would be difficult to determine. 
Some confine the number to sixteen ; I should be 
inclined to enlarge it. However if there were 
only sixteen, more than one-^half have been te- 
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Stored, to ten now stiuid in difibrent $qnar€s of 
tbe city. Another, which has been too much 
shattered for re-erection, wafa eifiployed in the 
rfep%ration of thdt which sttods in the Piazza del 
MmtejOkofrio: It-is probabl^.^lhat*«thers niay 
hereafter be discovered in th^ neighborhood .6f 
an Imperial septdchre, or amidit the ruins of :a 
circus ; in the decoration of whisJi edifices they 
seem to have been principally employed. 

The most remarkable of the obeliski are, that 
in the Piazza delPopolo, that in the centire of 
the colonnade of S. Peter's, and that which 
stands in the square of St. John. The one be- 
fore S. Peter's stood in the circus of Nero, that 
is a few hundred pacea from its present site, ai^d 
was removed from the side to the front (^ the 
churdi by Sixtus Quintus. It is a single piece 
of granite, ail^ut e%hty feet in lei^th^ and with 
its pedestal and the cross that tops it, rises to 
the height of an hundred and thirty*six ftet. 
The two qthers anciently adorned the Circus 
Maximus, and were ibence transported by. the 
above-mentioned spirited pontiff to their present 
situations. That in the Piazza del Popolo is 
ninety feet in height, including its cross and 
pedestal. That erected near St. John Lateran 
is the highest of the obelisks, and including the 
ornaments of the fountain on which it reposes. 
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it has an devation of at least one hundred and 
iky feet above the level of the pavement. Hie 
monnment in London snrpasses the obelisks in 
elevation ; bnt its shaft is not a single pieee^ nor is 
it of Egyptian granite^ nor is it inscribed with 
hieroglyphics* 

■ 

FOUNTAINS. 

From the obelisks we pass to the fountains^ 
because they are generally employed in the decora- 
tion of the same squares^ and sometimes united^ 
as in the Piazza Nwoona aiid at St. John Lateran^ 
to set each other off to more advantage. Three 
only of the ancient aqueducts now remain to sup- 
ply modem Rome, and yet such is the quantity 
they convey, and so pure' the sources whence 
^'Afey 'derive it, that no city can boast of such 
^IJ^BTproiusion of clear and salubrious water. Arti- 
y^ ficial fountains in general are little better thain 
' ornamented pumps, which sometimes squirt out a 
scanty thread of water, and sometimes distil only 
a few drops into a muddy basin. Those on a 
'greater scale now and then throw up a column, or 
pour a torrent as occasion may require, on certain 
state days, or for the amusement of some distin- 
guished personage ; and then subside till a fresh 
, supply enables them to renew the exhibition. 
Such are in general the fountains and cascades 
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that adorn public walks and palace gardens ; and 
such' (be s6 nmch celebrated water-works of 
St. Ci<mdj Marliy and Versailles ; inventions 
which can be considered only as pretty play-things 
calculated^ like a theatrical decoration^ to act an 
occasional part and to fomish a momentary 
amusement ; but 'too insignificant to be introduced 
into the resorts of the public^ or into the walks of 
princes, where we have reason to expect solid 
magnificence founded on nature and reality. 
» 
How far the ancient Romans carried this species 

of magnificence we may earily judge, when we 
consider that they had undcmbtedly both the taste 
and the materials requisite for it. Their aque* 
ducts which supplied them with water even to 
prodigality, still remain striding across vallies, 
penetrating mountains, and sweepmg over im- 
mfinse plains, till they meet in the heart of the 
^ty. The edifice where they united^ and whence 
they separated to water their destined quarters, 
was called Castelltmi^ and if we may judge by 
that whidi remains (the Porta Maggiore) was 
generally a fabric of great solidity and magnifi- 
cence,«and, as appears from the ruins of one dis- 
covered near the church of St Ignatius, sometimes 
cased with marble and adorned with marble pil- 
lars. The number of these towers anciently, as 
well as of the fountains springing firom them. 
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must have beea prodigioiis^ as Agiippa alone if 
we may belieye Pliny^"*^ erected one imndned and 
thirty of the f<nmer^ and opened one hnndred 
and five, of the latter, and adorned them with 
three hnndred ^hrass or marble statoes. Strabo 
says that such a quantity of water was introduced 
into the city^ that whole rivers seemed to flow 
throi:^h the streets and down the sewers^ so that 
every house had its pipes and cbtems sufficient to 
furnish a copious and perpetual supply. The 
modem Romans though inferior in numbers and 
opulence to theb ancestonT, have shewn equal 
taste and spirit in this respect, and desa^e a just 
euiogium^ not only for having procured an abund- 
ance of water^ but for ikhe splendid and truly 
imperial style in which it is poured forth for pub- 
lic use in the different quarters of the dty . Almost 
every square has its fountains, and almost eVery 
foJJ h« «a.. p^ied^ in h. .ize, fjj 
or situation, to attract attention. The three prin- 
cipal however wiU suffice to give the reader an 
idea of the variety and of the beauty of such edi^ 
fices, especially as I have already described one 
or two, and may hereafiter call his attention to 
others which are too intimately connected with 
the objects around them to be taken as detached 
pieces. 



* Lib. xxxri, 15. 
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The IFbnttmd Felice, in the Piazze dei Ten- 
mtd <»L.t^ Viminal Mounts deserv|ps to be men- 
tibndl first, because first erected. It is supplied 
by the Aqna Claudia drawn firom the Alban or 
rather Toscolan hills, and conveyed to Rome by 
channels under, and aqueducts above ground; 
some of whidi aire ancient, some modem. It 
disdiarges itself through a rock under an Ionic 
arcade built of white stone, and faced with 
marble. It is adorned by several gigantic statues, 
die principal of which represents Moses striking 
the rock whence the water issues* On the one 
side, Aaron conducts the Israelites ; on the other, 
Gideon leads his chosen soldiers to the brink of 
the torrent : below, four lions, two of marble and 
two of baaaltes ornamented with hieroglyphics, 
hang over the vast ba»n as if in haste to slake 
llieir thirst. The restoration of this noble fomitain 
and tbe ornaments which grace it, are owing to 
the spirit of Siktns Quintus, and it bears the name 
af Afua Felice, BXkd is supposed to be now as an- 
cieady peculiarly wholesome. 

Nearly opposite, but beyond the Tiber and on 
the brow of the Janiculum, rises an arcade sup- 
ported by six pillars of granite. Three torrents 
rushing from the summit of the hill, tumble 
through the three principal arches of this arcade, 
and fill an immense marble basin with the purest 
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water. They tlien roll down the side of the moun- 
tain^ turn sei^pral mills as tbey descend, and sup- 
ply numberless reservoirs in the plain along the 
sides of the river^ and even beyond it in the 
Campus Martius. The lofty situation of this 
fountain renders it a conspicuous object to all the 
opposite hills. The trees that line its sides and 
wave to the eye through its arches,-^ed an' un- 
usual beauty around it; and the imm^se basin 
which it replenishes gives it the appearance, not 
of the contrivance of human ingenuity, but al- 
most the creation of enchantment. 

In the Piazza di Tred (in Triviis) on a rough 
and broken rock, rises a palace adorned with 
Corinthian pilasters, and supported in the centre 
by Corinthian piUars. It is ornamented with 
statues r^resenting the salubrity and fertilizing 
powers of the waters ; the beneficent Naid herself 
holds a conspicuous place among them, and seems 
to behold with complacency the profusion of her 
springs. In the middle of the edifice between the 
cokunns, under a rich arch stands Neptune on his 
car, in a majestic attitude as if commanding the 
rocks to open before and the waters to swell around 
him. Two sea-horses conducted by two Tritons 
drag the chariot oi the god, and emergiiig from 
the caverns of the rock, shake the brine from their 
manes ; while the obedient waves burst forth in 
torrents on all sides, roar down the ctefts of tl\e 
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crag, and form a sea around its base. In the 
heats of stunmer they overflow their nsual limits, 
fill the whole marble cohcayity roimd the fomitain, 
and rise to a level with the sSqnare, where after 
sunset the inhabitants of the neighboring streets 
assemble, to enjoy the united freshness of the 
waters and of the evening. 

^ Such is the celebrated Fmtana di Treoi, the 
noblest work of the kind in Rome, and probably 
the most magnificent fountain in the world. The 
basin, itself is of white marble, and the vast 
endbstire around it, is flagged and lined with 
marble of the same color. A flight of steps of 
white marble leads down to this basin; and to 
prevent accidents, a chain supported by large 
blocks of granite encloses the exterior border. 
I know that the ardiitectural part of the Fontana 
di Treoi, and indeed of the Aqua Paola and 
Aqua Felice^ has been severely criticissed; and 
in candor I must acknowledge that the criticism 
is in many respects weU founded: f6r instance, it 
must be allowed that the elegance and lightness 
of the Corinthian or Ionic is ill ad^pte<} to the 
simplicity of a fountain where Doric would be 
more appropriate^ because plainer and more 
solid. It will be admitted also that these edifices 
are broken and subdivided into top many little 
parts ; a process in architecture^ as in painting 



/ 
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and in poetiy, diametrically opposite to greatness 
and to snbHmity'. In fine, it cannot be denied; 
that the snperstnictiiK is in all three too massive 
for the order^ and too nrach encumbered with 
coats of arms and other supernumerary decora- 
tions. Yet notwithstanding these hvi^tSy and they 
are not inconsiderable, while the spectator sits on 
the marble border of the basin^ and contemplates 
the devation of the columns^ the magnitnde of 
the edifices, the richness ' of the materials, ' the 
workmanship of the statues, and above all, the 
deluge of waters poured round him^ the 'dcfeeti 
are lost in die beauties and criticism subsides in 
admiratioh* 



TOMBS. 

In ancient times the bodies of the deceased 
were deposited. without the walls, generally along 
the most frequented roads, where their tombs 
arose at intervals and under various forms, shaded 
by cypresses and other funereal plants, and ex* 
hibited on both sides a long and melancholy 
border of sorrow and mortality^ Pew persons 
were allowed the honour of being buried in the 
city or in the Campus Martins, and of the few 
tombs raised within its space during the republic, 
one only remains in a narrow street, the MaceUo 
di Coroly near the Capitoline hill. It is of a 



\ 
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soEffii bpt skstplefotm^ apd inficribed with, the name 
of Cains Pablidus Bibnhis ; and as the only one 
of tib^ name mentioned in history is distinguished 
by no brilliant achieven»ent, but only represented 
as a popular tribnne^ it is difficolt to diseoir^ the 
reason of the honofrable excevtidn. 



Under the Emperors^ certsiSn illnstrions persons 
were allowed tombs in the Campns Afartins^ or 
in its nei^borhood ; and these monmnental edi- 
fices at lei^;th swelled into saperb moosolenms^ 
and became some of the most majestic onuunoitii 
of the dty/ Of tiiese tiie two prmdpal were the 
sepdchres of Angostos and of Adrian^ and al- 
though both belong to the rciins of ancient Rome 
and have alrrady been alluded to, yet im9 they 
still form eren though shattered and dis%ured, 
two very conqiicnous features in the modern city, 
the read^ n^y expect a more detailed decK:rq>tion 
oflliem. 



The best and indeed the only andent ac- 
ini of tbie former mcmument denominated by 
f ' of eminence tbe Mausokum, is giv^i by 



Strsbo^ who represents it as a pendent gaiden 
raised on fofty arehes of white stone, planted with 
eveigreen dirubs, and terminating in a* point 
crowned w^h the statne of Augustus. In the 
vault beieath lay the remains of the Emperor and 
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of his family ; at the entxnace stxiod two Egyptian 
obdisks; rotind^ arose aa extensive groye cat 
into walks and alleys. Of this monnment, the 
two inner walls which supported the whole mass, 
and the spacioas vaolts nnderwfaich reposed the 
imperial ashes, still remain ; a work of great soli- 
dity and elevation* Hence it is seen at a consi- 
derable distance and oontknies still a grand and 
striking object The platform on die top was for 
a considerable time emf^yed as a garden, and 

It is* now cfmverted mto a sort of ^ am^bxdiMtre: 
and sorroonded with seats ^ai^ baiches, ^wfitere 
the spectators may enjoy in safety ihe favorite 
amnseraent of boll-bailii^. We attended at this^ 
exhibition, in whkdi not dogs only batsmen act 
as assailants, and we thonght it ^ akhongh con- 
dtu^ted with as -macti^ precaution, and even hu- 
manity as it is snscep^le of, too dangerons'to 
amnse persons not accustomed to conteoqp3ate 
hair-breadth escapes. This edifice owes its pre- 
servaticm to its solidity. It has been stripped of 
its miurble, of its pflastera, and of its internal and 
external decorations; it has belonged successively 
to nmnberiess individtnils, and is still. I believe 
privfeLte property. Such a monnment^ after havmg 
escaped so many chances of ruin, ought not to 
be neglected. Government should purduoe it, 
should disengage it from the petty buildings that 
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onorwd around k and oonceal its form and magni^ 
tilde ; should^ case it ai^w witibi Tiburtine stonje 
and. devote it luider some form or other to public 
utiUt^pL Thus i^ome portion of its former splendor 
m%ht be resiatedy and its fiitore extstence secured 
as fer as hmnan ibre«ght can extend its in- 
fluence. 

The Emparor Hadrian who '^delighted in^ ar- 
chitecture and magnificence, determined to rival, 
or more probably to surpass, * the splendor of 
Augustuses tomb, and erected a mausoleum 
which from its sizt and solidity was called Moles 
Hadriam. As the Campus Martins was already 
crowned with tombs temples and theatres, he 
selected for its site a spot on the opposite bank 
of the river, at titie foot of the Vatican Moimt ; 
where on a. vast ' quadrangular platform of solid 
stone he raised a lofty circular edifice surrounded 
by a Corinthian pdrticp, supported by twenty-^ 
four piUars of a beautiful kind of white marble 
tinged ^tix purifle. The tfaohls or continuation 
of tiie inner wati formed a second story ad(mied 
with Ionic pilaisters; a dome surmounted by a 
cone of brass' ci*owned the whole fabric and gave 
to it ifee appearance of a most majestic temple. 
To- increase its splendor, four statues occupied 
the four corners of the* platform, twenty^our 
adorned the portico and occupied the intervals 

yoh. II. c 
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^between the ooiumns; an equal mmriier row 
above the entablature; and a propartiaiial setkft 
occupied the niches of the second story between 
the pilasters. It is siqperlSaons to observe that 
the whole fabric was cased with marible, or that 
the statues were the woiks dF the best kmsteca; 
and it is almost unnecessary to add that thb 
monument was considered as the noblest sepul- 
chral edifice ever ereeted^ and one of the proudest 
ornaments of Ramie, even wb^i she shone in all 
her imperial magnificence* 

• • . 
Yet the glory of dus maittdleum was tnmsi* 
tory ; its matdilels beauty cloii^ed' in vain the 
attmtion of absent Emperors ;r the genius of 
Hadrian, the manes of the virtuous Antonim^ 
namf» so dear to the Roman world, pleaded tn 
vain for its preservation. The hand of time 
daily de&oed its omamtots, the zeal of Hon^ 
rius stripped it of its pillars, and the miHtarj^ 
sldll of Bdisarius turhed it into a temporary 
foitress. The necessity of such a pfDtecti<Hi 
became fipom tins period daily more visible^ 
Threatened first by the Lombards, thai by the 
German Emperors, and in the progress of time 
by its own lawless nobles, the government sam 
the necessity of securing a permanent post, and 
foimd none more ddensible by situation and by 
structure than tl^ Moles Hadriani, which com*- 
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mands ihe river, ftnd ftom its int^md solidity 
mi^t d^fy all the ancient meaib of ossahlt. IW 
parts tliei^efore that remain, are such as were 
adapted to this purpose ; that is part of its base- 
ment or platform and almost the whole of the 
central circular bailding, though stripped of its 
marbles, its pillars, its statues, and its cone. The 
maiiiles disappeared at an early era, tiating been 
employed in otheSr buildings, or convertied intb 
linie and used as mortar. Ttie pillars were 
transported to St/ PaulVywon delk fnura and 
stilt adorn its nave ; the statues despised in a 
barbai^us age were tumbled to the ground, 
wedged into the wall, or hurled as missile wea- 
pons against Ibe assailants. Some few hare been 
discovered in the neighbourhood; the greater 
part may possibly stfll lie buried amidst the ruins. 
Tikt brazen cone or pine-apple stands in a gar<^ 
den enclosed in one of the squares of 'the Vati- 
can palace; and the sarcophagus, in which the 
ashes of Hadrian were deposited, is said to be 
one of the two now placed, in' the Corsm 
chapel of St. John Lateran. In the. course of 
time various bastions, ramparts, and outworks 
havB been added to the original building ; several 
bouses^ for soldiers, provisions, magazines, &€. 
are 'raided around ; and some very considerable 
edifi£6il containing spacious apartments, have 
beeil erected on' the solid mass of the sepulchre 

c 2 
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itself. It takes its present name Castel S. 
Angela from its destination (it is the citadel of 
Rome) and* from a bronze statue of an angel 
standing with extended wings on its summit. 

While speaking of these monuments of an- 
cient magaifioence^ it is impossible not to ihen- 
tion the Septizonium of Severus^ and not to 
regret its destruction ; ajs it had survived the dis- 
asters of Rome^ and suffered less during the 
barbarous ages ' than most other public edifices. 
It stood at the foot of the Palatine Mount near 
the Clivus Scauri^ that is opposite Mount Celius^ 
and the spot where now standa the convent of St. 
Gregory. It was built in the form of a pyra- 
mid, and consisted of seven porticos or temples 
supported by pillars of tlie finest marbles, rising 
. above one another and towering to a {H*od]gious 
elevation. Three stories remained entire at so 
htte period as the reign of Sixtus Quintus, 
who ordered the pillars to be conveyed to St. 
Peter's, which he was then building, and the 
remaining part pf the structure to be demolished. 
It would be unjust and ungrateful to accuse a 
Pope, to whom the world owes the dome of St. 
Peter's, of want of taste; or to suspect a sove- 
reigU) to whom modem Rome is indebted for 
half her beauty, of indifference to her antiqui- 
ties ; yet we cannot but lament the loss of the 
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Sepdsonimn^ which had resisted the ag»cy of so 
inasiy destractiYe causes, and which whether en- 
tire or in ruins must have presented a most as- 
tdnishing display of architectural grand^ar. 

But, alas! all the monuments of Roman mag- 
nificence, all the remains of Grecian taste, so 
dear to the artists, to the historian, to the anti- 
quary, all depend on the will of an arbitrary 
sovereign, and that will is influenced too often 
by interest or vanity, by a nephew> or a. syco- 
phant. Is a new palace to be erected for the 
reception of an upstart family? The Coliseum 
is stri{^>ed to furnish materials. . Does a foreign 
minister wish to adorn the bleak walls of a 
northern castle with antiques? The temples 
of Theseus or Minerva must be dismantled, and 
the works of Phidias or of Praxiteles torn from 
the shattered frieze. That a decrepit uncle ab- 
sorpt in the religious duties of his age and sta- 
tion, should listen to the suggestions of an in- 
terested nephew is natural, and that an oriental 
despot should undervalue the master-pieces of 
Grecian art is to be expected ; though in both 
cases the consequences of such weakness are 
much to be lamented ; but that the minister of 
jdL nation famed for its knowledge of the language 
and its veneration for the monuments of ancient 
Greece, should have been the prompter and the 
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instraction is almmt mcmiiUe. Sndi n^padty 
is a crime against all ages and all generalioBs; 
it deprives the past of the trophies of Aeir 
genius and the title deeds of their fame; the 
present of the strongest inducements to exertion^ 
the nobkst exhibitions that curiosity can con- 
template ; aad the fntare of the master-piecet of 
arty the models of imitation. To guard against 
the repetition of such depredations is the wish 
of every man of genius^ the duty of every man 
in power^ and the common, interest of every dvi*- 
lized nation.* 

Of the tomb of Cestius I have akeady spdken^ 
4md of some without the walls I may speak heie^ 
after. At present we shall pass irom the tombs 
of the andeat heroes of Rome to the palaces of 
her modem nobles^ whidi now rise thick around 



* How much more honorable would it have been to the 
EngUfllr n^tion^ if its minuter at Constantinople had em- 
ployed the influence which he then enjoyed in protecting the 
Athenian remains against the ignorance and the avarice of 
the Turkish troops in the citauel, by pn)cunng an order to 
enclose and preserve these admired monuments : an order 
which might have been procured with as much facility, and 
eiiforced with as Mttle expence as the permission to def^ 
them. 
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tbam <m all Mcles, and almost eclqMe their faded 

PALACES. 

In die first jdaoe the reader m«t observe^ that 
the appellation of palace in Bome^ and indeed 
in all the towns in Italy^ is taiken in a mnch, 
more extensive sense than that in which we are 
aecnstomed to employ it^ and is applied not only 
to the resi IfMice of the soverdign bnt to the man- 
sions of the rich and the noble of every descrip- 
tion. It follows that many edifices bear this 
name^ which in the eyes of an Englishman 
wonld scarcely seem to deserve it^ and of conrse 
we may infer that many among these palaces of 
Rome do not perhaps merit the trouble of a visits 
and much less the honpnr of a description. I will 
ventore to add that the far greatest part of these 
mansions are less remarkable for their external 
architectnre^ than for their size and interior de- 
corations; a remark which I think applicable in 
particnlar to die ponti&sal palaces of the Qnirinal 
(Monte CcpoaUo) wA the Vatican. The external 
walls of these palaces are plastered, while tlie 
window and doorcases with the angles and cor- 
nices only a{^>ear to be of stone. Even the oma^ 
meats of llie most splendid, snch as the Barhc" 
rim Odacakhi and Famesi, are confined to 
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pilasters or half piUaors; a monle of decoration 
rich indeed and pleasing to the eye, but inferior 
in grandeur to the detached colnmn and the pillar- 
ed portico. Ornament it is tme mnst be sub- 
servient to utility, and in streets where space is 
wanting the open gallery and spacious colonnade 
must bei resigned, and their place supplied by 
decorations more compact although less stately* 
However the extent and elevation of the princi- 
pal palaces, may perhaps, be considered a com- 
pensation for the absence of grand architectural 
ornaments, as they undoubtedly give them a 
most princely and magnificent appearance. At 
all events the spacious courts and jporticos within, 
the vast halls and lofty apartments with the pil- 
lars, the marbles, the statues, and the paintings 
that furnish and adorn them in such profusion, 
place many of the Roman palaces on a level or 
rather raise them far above the royal residences 
of the most powerful princes beyond the Alps^ 

Some of our English travellers complain of a 
want of neatness and general cleanliness in these 
palaces. This complaint may probably be well 
founded, but it is applicable to most of the pa- 
laces on the' continent, as well as to those. in 
Italy; and we may range far and wide I believe, 
before we discover that minute and perpetual at- 
tention to cleanliness in every apartment, and in 
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every article of iiirmtnre, wbich prevails in every 
mansion in England, from the palace to the cot- 
tage, and forms snch a distinguishing, feature of 
the national character. In this respett, however, 
the Romans are not inferior, to the inhabitants of 
Paris or of Vienna; nor can a traveller without 
fastidious delicacy find any very just cause of 
complaint. 

It has been again objected to Roman palaces, 
that their magnificence is confined to the state 
apartments, while the i^maining rooms, even 
those inhabited by the family itself, remain unfur- 
nished, neglected, and comfortless. To this it 
may be answa:'ed that the words furniture and 
Qomfort convey a very difierent meaning in 
northern and southern climates; in the former 
the object is to retain heat; in the latter to ex- 
dude it: the precautions taken for the one are 
diametrically contrary to thdse em^oyed for 
the other; and' the carpeted floor, the soft sofa, 
the well closed door, and the blazing fire, all so 
essential to the comfort of an Englishman, excite 
ideas of heat and oppression in the mind of an 
Italian, who delights in brick or marble floors, in 
cold seats, in windows and doors that admit a 
circulation of air, and in chimnies foAned rather 
to ventilate than warm the apartment. Damask 
tapestry, hangings, paintings, and statues are, it 
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is trae^ confined in Italy^ as in most other coon- 
tries^ to the state room^; but the other parts i^ 
their honses did not appear to me neglected ; and 
I dtink I have seen in the thi^l or fonrth stories 
of the Brascki and Barghese palaces^ apartments 
fitted np in a manner which even an Englishman 
would call neat and almost elegant. Moreover^ 
several palaces are inhabited by fiunilies once 
opulent, but now reduced, and consequently une- 
qual to the expence of keeping such vast edifices 
in repair, and of supporting the magnificence of 
many princely apartments, The French inva- 
sion has considerably increased the number of 
such distressed families; and occasioned the de- 
gradation of many a noble mansion. The neg^ 
lected and ruinous appearances occasioned by 
sudi causes we may lament but cannot censure. 

To die canse of diliq>idation just mentioned, 
we may add another^ perhaps more effectual, and 
that is the absence and total indifference of the 
proprietors. . It is a misfortune that some of the 
most noble palaces and villas in Rome belong to 
famUies now raised to sovereign power. Tbm 
the Palazzo Famese is the property oi the King 
of Naples, that of Medici of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Both these edifices, after having been 
stripped of all their valuable ornaments, their 
marbles, their statues, their paintrngs^ were aban- 
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doued. to the care of a few half-starved servants, 
and are now scarcely preserved, ixom &llin&r into 
min. The famitore of the Medicean palace or 
villa was conveyed to Florence, that of the Fbt- 
nesian to Naples ; and they form in both places 
the principal ornaments of the respective collec- 
tions. From the latter were taken the Hercoles 
and the celebrated gronpe called the Toro FoT" 
nese; from the former the Venns of Medicis — I 
need mention no more. It is not my intention^ 
nor is it conformable to my general plan, to de- 
scribe in detail the beauties of every palace. . To 
point out the .principal features of a few of the 
most . celebrated edifices pf this kmd will be fully 
efficient. 

The Doria palace in the Corso presents* throe 
vast fronts ; containis a spacious court adorned 
wkh a pobtic portico all around. The staircase 
IS supported by e%ht pillars of oriental granite, 
^d conducts to a muguificent gallery that occu- 
pies the four sides of the court, and with several 
adjoining apartments is fiUed with pictures of the 
highest estimation. 

The Palazzo RuspoU is remarkable for its 
staurcase, supposed to be the noblest in Rome.-^ 
It consists of four flights of thirty steps each ; 
each step consists of a single piece of marble near 



I 
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ten feet long, and more than two broad : it is 
adorned with antique stataes; and the walls of 
two noble galleries, to which it conducts, are co- 
vered with pictures. 

The Orsini palace owes the elevation which 
renders it remarkable to the theatre of Mar> 
cellns, on whose foundations, vaults, and collect-- 
ed ruins, it rises on a lof)y eminence. 

The Palazzo Giustimani stands on Nero's 
baths, and is adorned with a profusion c^ stiitues 
and columns extracted from their ruins. This 
collection, once reported to contain above fifteen 
hundred antique figures, has, I fear, been much 
diminished since the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary War. 

The Palazzo Altieri is a detached edifice 
forming a square, and presenting four fronts, all 
set ofi^ with architectural decorations. Two courts, 
a handsome portico, and several noble apart- 
ments, flowing with the rich tints of Claude Lor- 
rain, embellish the interior. 

The fantastic architecture of the palace of Ci- 
ciaporci, in which Julio Romano seems to have 
allowed his talent to amuse itself in singularity, 
m.j deserve a transient visit. 
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The residence of Ghrhtifia QneeD of Sweden 
has given an additional lustre to the Cormu pa- 
lace remarkable in itself for its magnitude^ fnmi-- 
ture^ gardens^ and superb library. The lil;)rary 
with the collection of prints annexed to it^ is said 
to have once contained near Jour hundred thou-' ' 
sand vokmes. The gard^i runs along^ and aU 
moijt. reaches the sfununit of the Janiculum^ Botli 
the library and the garden are open to the pub- 
lic^ who may range through the apartments of 
the one; and as iJiey wander over the other may 
exyoy ^ 'complete view of Rome extended over 
the opposite hills; a view as classical as it ig 
beautiful^ because remarked and celebrated in 
classic times. 

Jul! jtigera pauca Martialis, 
Hortis Hesperidum beatiora; 
Longo Jaoiculi jugo recumbunt. 
Lati colUbus imminent recessus ; 
Et planus modico tumore vertex 
Coelo perfruitur sereniore : 
Et, cunras nebulli tegente valles> 
Solus luce nitet peculiar! : 
Purls Jeniter admoventur astris 
Celsae culmina delicata villae. 
Hinc septem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet aestimare Romam. 

Martial, lib. ii. ep. xlii. 

Opposite is one of theFamesian palaces which, 
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thofogfa in tbe middle of the S^nuh Langaraj is 
sometimes called Villa Famesuma. It has in 
reality something of die appearaoice of a yilla, as 
its gardens are extensive^ aad border the banks 
of the Tiber* The interior, though unfiimished 
and neglected (it belongs to the King of Naples) 
yet still interJBsts and will continue to atti^ct the 
curious trarellei', till the splendid scenes whidi 
the gaoims of Raffadlo has shed on tli^r walls and 
ceilings shall vanish, and the Loves and Gtaces 
that now smile and sport on all siifes, shall melt 
away,' and lose their airy forms in the damp va* 
pors that too often brood 'around! themi 

From the villa we naturally pass to tlie Palazzd 
Famese. This edifice occupies one side of a 
handsome square adorned with two fdutitains. It 
was planned and its construction directed by the 
best architects, and principally by Michael An- 
gelo: its apartments were painted by the first 
artists, and chiefly by Domenichim and Annibai 
CaraccL It is of immense siee and elevation, 
and on the whole is considered as the noblest pa- 
lace in Rome. Twelve massive pillars of Egjrp- 
tian granite support the vestibule; three ranges 
of arcades rise one above the other round a spa- 
cious court, and suites of noble apartments open 
at every door, and follow each other in endless 
succession. Tlie traveller contemplates so mucli 
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mttgidficeace Vith suipriae and 4e%ht,. but he 
leEtrna with r^et that it is fo^pidfid upon wanton 
depredation:^ the. Famesian palape shines with 
the plundered fragitients of the C!oUseBm» 

I 

The Palazzo Castaguti indifferent in every 
other respect, has the walls of its ap^ilmtots 
adorned by th^ habds of the first masters ; Al* 
bam, DomenkhwOy Guercino, &c. have $U dis^ 
played their matchless powers in its d^qorations, 
and thns givin it a reputation to which its uim 
and . ajtebitecture coold nefer hav^ raised it 
Some share in a similar advantage added to 
great magnitude, diotingoishes the Falazzo 
Mattdi 

m 

\ 

Hie Paiazzo Bargh^eh a superb edifice, re- 
maikaUe for its eictent, its porcSeos, its granite 
cdlmims, its long snk»f of ,apiart3iient9, iti paint-- 
iiigs -and antiqiieB; and atill mom distingnfehed 
by a certain well snj^rted magqificeaee that 
pervadea every (muI; and givea the whole msfti- 
sion from the ground floor to the attic, an a^ 
pearance of neatness, order, and opulence. It 
may be added with justioe, that the illustrious 
fiuxttly to which the * palace ' belongs,' has been 
long and desenredly odebtated for taste, and for 
magmfioraice ' diteeted by order and regularity. 
— " Maikant eafata Nepottsr' 
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In an antich^mber of the Palazzo S^Hida, 
stands the celebrated statue of Pompey ; at the 
foot of which Caesar is supposed to have fallen. 
ITie history of this statue deserves to be in- 
serted. It was first placed during Pompey's 
life, in the senate house which he had erected ; 
and when that edifice' was shut up, it was raised 
by order of Augustus on a double arch or gate* 
way ^ marble, opposite the grand entrance of 
Ponipey s theatre. It was thrown dowriy or fell, 
diuririg* thi^ convulsimi of the Gothic ; wars^ and 
for many ages it lay buried in the* raii^. * It 
was')at length dkiooveriBd, I believe about^ ite 
beginning of the seventeenth c^itury^ in a par* 
tition wall between two houses. After some 
altercation, the proprietors of the two houses 
agreed to cut the statue asunder, and to divide 
the marble ; when fortunately the Cardinal de 
Spada heard the circumstabce, and by a timely 
purchase prevented the accomplishment of the 
barbaroBQS agreement, and the destruction of one 
of the most interesting remnants of Roman an-- 
tiquity. 

r 

Another danger awaited Pompey's statui^ at 
a much, later period, and from an unexpected 
quarter. While the Prendi occupied Home in 
the years 1798-99, &c. they erected in the centre 
of the Colisemn a temporary theatre, where they 
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acted various republican pieces for the amuse- 
ment of the army, and for the improyement of 
such Romans as might be disposed to fraternize 
with them, and adopt their principles. Voltair^s 
Brutus was a favorite tragedy, as may easily be 
imagined ; and in order to give it more effect, it 
was "resolved to transport the very statue of 
Pompey, at the feet of which the dictator had 
fallen, to the Coliseum, and to erect it on the 
stage. The colossal size of the statue, and its 
extended arm, rendered it difficult to displace it ; 
the arm was therefore sawed off for the convey- 
ance, and put on again at the Coliseum ; and on 
the second removal of the statue, it was again 
taken ofi^ and again replaced at the Palazzo dt 
Spada. Sd friendly to Pompey was the repub- 
lican enthusiasm of the French ! So favorable to 
the arts and antiquities of Rome is their Lov« 
of Liberty ! 

The Palazzo Barberiniy besides its paintings, 
its statues, and its vast extent^ possesses a noble 
library, which, on certain days in every week, 
is open to the public ; a species of patriotic mag- 
nificence which compensates whatsoever archi- 
tectural defects critics may discover in the ex- 
terior of this palace. 

I shall conclude this enumeration of palaces 

VOL. II. D 
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with the Palazzo Colorma, the residence of one 
of the most ancient and most distingoished fa- 
milies in Rome, ennobled by its heroic achieve- 
ments, and immortalized by the friendship and 
the verses of Petrarca. 

Gloriosa Colonna> in cui s'appoggia 
Nostra speraaza, e'l gran nome Latino, 
Ch' ancor non torte dal vero camino 
L' ira di Giove per ventosa ptoggia 

SonettQ X.* 

The exterior of this mansion is indifferent ; 
but its extent, its vast court, its gardens, and its 
furniture, are worthy the rank and dignity of its 
proprietor. Its library is spacious and well 
filled ; its staircase is lined with statues ; and 
its apartments are fiUed with paintings by the 
first masters ; but its principal and characteristic 
feature is its hall, or rather gallery, a most mag* 

* The present Prince Colonna merits the title, and sup- 
ports the character of an old Roman Senator. He raised 
and maintained a regiment against the invaders of his coun- 
try ; and when obliged to yield, he submitted with dignity, 
DVitbout deslrending to any mfean compliance. Though id- 
most ruined by the exactions of the French, and by the sub- 
sequent injustice of the Neapolitan Government, and 
obliged to sell not only his pictures, but even the utensils 
of his kitchen, he yet had the public spirit to present the 
Pope with a state-coach and six horses, to enable him to 
enter Rome with becoming iignity. 
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nificent apartment^ of more than two hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and forty in breadth, 
supported by Corinthian pillars, and pilasters of 
beautiAil yellow nuirble, (giallo antico) and 
adorned on the sides, and vaulted cieling with 
paintings and gildings intermingled; so that it 
presents, on the whole, a scene of splendor and 
beauty seldom equalled even in Italy.* 

— - I — 

* Of the Roman palaces, many of which have been erected 
by the nephews or relations of different Popes, Gibbon 
speaks with admiration, but with severe censure. ''They 
are," says he, (ch. 71), " the most costly monuments of ele- 
gance and senritude $ the perfect arts of architecture; paiat- 
ing, and aeulpture, have been prostituted ia tKeif service, 
and their galleries and gardens «re decorated wi^h the moQt 
precious works of antiquity which taste or vanity iias 
prompted them to collect." The judgment of the historian 
seems, on this occasion, as indeed on a few others, to be 
biassed by the prejudices of the pbilosophist. To raise 
and enrich favorites, whatever may be their recotomendatioa 
to the notice of the sovereign, at the expeoc^ of the country 
is criminal, but unfortunately too common in all govern- 
ments; in ours, free and republican as it is, as well as in 
others conducted on more arbitrary and selfish principles- 
Whether these favorites be the bastards of kings, or the 
nephews of popes, is a matter of little consequence tp the 
public \ for though in the latter the scandal be less^ yet the 
inconvenience and the expence are the same; in point of 
dignity, the former have no superiority to claim, and as for 
talents, the nephews of different pontiffs may, I believe, 
enter the lists against most royal favorites^ without having 
any reason to blush at the comparison. 

d2 
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CHAP. IL 



Pantifical Palaces: the Lateran — the Quiruial — 

the Vatican. 

Vfz now proceed io the three pontifical palaces- 
The Lateran stands dose io the patriarchal church 
of that name^ and was appointed for the residence 
of the Bishops of Rome^ at the same time as 
the adjoining Basilica was converted into a 
church by Constantine. * It had fiadlen into 
ruin^ and was rebuilt bjr Sixtus Quintus. A part 
only is now reserved for the accommodation of 
the Pontiff, when he comes to perform service 
at St. John's. The main body of the building 
was turned into an hospital for the reception of 
two hundred and fifty orphans^ by Innocent XI. 
It presents three fronts, of great extent and sim- 
plictty, and strikes the eye by its magnitude and 
elevation. 



* Juvenal mentions egregias Lateranorum ttdes, as sur- 
rounded by the bloody cohorts of Nero, who put the pro- 
prietor to death, confiscated his estates, and seized his pa- 
lace. It continued at the disposal of the Emperors till the 
reign of Constantine. 
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The Qairinal palsu^e (Monte Caodlo) is be 
come^ from the loftiness and salubrity of its 
situation^ the ordinary^ or at least, the summer 
residence of- the Roman pontiff. Its exterior 
presents two long fronts, plain and unadorned ; 
the court within is about three hundred and fifty 
feet long, and near two hundred wide. A broad 
and lofty portico runs along it on every side, 
and terminates in a grand staircase, conducting 
to the papal apartments, to the gallery, and the 
chapel, all on a grand scale, and adorned w^th 
fine paintings. In the ftimiture and other deco- 
rations, the .style is simple and uniform, and 
such as seems to become the grave unostentatious 
character of a christian prelate. TTie adjoining 
gardens, are spacious, refreshed by several foun- 
tains, and shaded by groves of laurel, pine, ilex, 
and poplar. In the recesses, arbors, and alleys^ 
are statues, urns, and other antique ornaments, 
placed with much judgment, and producing a 
very picturesque effect. In other respects, the 
gardens are in the same style as the edifice^ and 
exhibit magnificence only in their extent. 

The square before this palace is remarkable 
for an Egyptian obelisk erected in it by the 
late Pope. Two statues, representmg each a 
horse held by a young man, stand, one on each 
side of the obelisk, and give the hill the appel- 
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lation of Monte Ccpoallo. They arc of colossal 
size and exqnisite beauty; are sTipposed to re- 
present Castor and Pollux, although the inscrip- 
tion says, Alexander and Bucephalus, and are 
acknowledged tp be the works of some great 
Grecian master. They were transported by 
Constantine from Alexandria, and erected in his 
baths which stood in the neighborhood ; and from 
thence they were conveyed, by order of Sixtus 
Quintus, to their present situation. Tlie erection 
of the obelisk between these groupes has been 
censured by some, as taking from their effect, 
and oppressing them by its mass: but, as it is 
admitted that they were made not to stand in- 
sulated, but probably to adorn the side or angle 
of some edifice, perhaps a mausoleum, and even, 
as appears from the roughness of their back 
parts, to touch the wall, and seem as if spring- 
ing from it, their connexion with the obelisk 
must be considered as an improvement and an 
approximation to their original attitudes and ac- 
companiments. 

The Vatican hill retains its ancient appella- 
tion, and gives it to the palace and church which 
adorn its summit and declivity. Whether this ap- 
pellation took its origin from the influence of 
some local divinity, which wa» supposed to ma- 
nifest itself in omens and predictions, more fre- 
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quently on this spot than elsewhere^ as Aulus 
Gellius imagines; or whether, as Varro asserts, 
the god himself takes his title from the first ef- 
forts . of the infant voice at articulation, over 
wJuch it seems he presided, is a matter of little 
importance ; from which we pass to the recoUec^ 
tio^ of the pleasmg imagery of Horace, so well 
known to our early years : 



Ut paterni 



Fluminls rip®^ simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudea tibi Yaticani 
Montis imago. 

Od. XX. lib. i. 

But I know not whether these sportive ideas 
have not, in the minds of most of my readers, 
given way to impressions less pleasing ; and whe- 
ther the accei^ts of the echo have not been 
drowned in the thunders of the Vatican, that 
have roiled through so many ages, and resounded 
so long and so tremendously in every E^lish 
ear. But be that as it may, the Vatican has 
long ceased to be the forge of spiritual light- 
nings, the grand arsenal of ecclesiastical wea- 
pons^ 

'* Sacri armajaaeotaria coeli/' 

and ages have now elapsed since the roar of its 
thunders haa disturbed the repose of the uni- 
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vcne, or with feqr of changt perplexed mo^ 
narchs. 



The Vatican is now the peacefnl theatre of 
some of the most majestic ceremonies of tlie 
pontifical court; it is the repository of the re- 
cords of ancient science, and the temple of the 
arts of Greece aqd Rome. Under these three 
heads it commands the attention of every tra- 
veller of curiosity, taste, and information. The 
exterior^ as I h^ve already hinted uhen speak- 
ing of palaces in general, does not present any ' 
grand display of architectural magnificence, nor 
even of uniformity and symmetrical arrange- 
ment; a circumstance easily accounted for, 
when we consider that the Vatican was erect- 
ed by different architects at different seras, and 
for very different purposes ; and that it is 
rather an assemblage of palaces than one regular 
palace. It was begun about the end of the fifth, 
or the beginning of the sixth century, and re- 
built, increased, repaired, and altered by various 
pontiffs, from that peribd down to the latter years 
of the reign of the late Pope, when the French in- 
vasion put an end, for some time at least, to all 
improvements. 

All the great architects whom Rome has pro^ 
duced were in their days employed, in some part 
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or other of this edifice, and Bramante^ Rqfaello^ 
Fontana, MadernOy and BemirUy successively dis- 
played their talents in its augmentation or im- 
provement. Its extent is immense, and covers a 
space of twelve hundred feet in length and a 
thousand in hreadth. Its elevation is propor- 
tionate, and the numher of apartments it contains 
almost incredible. Galleries and porticos sweep 
around and through it in all directions, and open 
an easy access to every quarter. Its halls and 
saloons are all on a great scale, and by their 
multitude and loftiness alone give an idcfa of 
magnificence truly Roman. The walls are neither 
wainscotted nor hung with tapestry; they are 
adorned or rather animated by the genius of 
Raflaello and Midiael Angelo. The furniture 
is plain and ought to be so: finery would be 
misplaced in the Vatican, and would sink into 
insignificance in the midst of the great, the vast, 
the sublime, which are the predominating fea- 
tures or rather the very genii of the place. 
The grand entrance is from the portico of St. 
Peter's by the Scala Regia the most superb stair- 
case perhaps in the world, consisting of four 
flights of marble steps adorned with a double row 
of marble Ionic pillars. This staircase springs 
irom the equestrian statue of Constantine which 
terminates the portico on one side ; and whether 
seen thence, or viewed from the gallery leading 
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on the same side to the colonnade^ forms a per- 
spective of singular beauty and grandeur. 

The Scala Regia conducts to the Sola Regia 
or Regal Hall^ a room of great length and ele- 
vation which communicates by six large folding 
doors with as many other apartments. The space 
over and the intervals between the doors are oc- 
cupied by pictures in fresco representing various 
events, considered as honorable or advantageous 
to the Roman See. Though all these pieces are 
the works of great mast^s, yet one only is pe^ 
cnliarly beautiful ; and .that is the triumphal en- 
trance of Gregory XI« into Rome^ af):er the long 
absence of the pontiffs from the capital during 
their residence at Avignon. This composition is 
by Vasariy and is perhaps his master-piece. The 
battle 4i£ Lepanto^ in which the united fleet of 
the Italian powers under the command of Don 
John of Austria and under the auspices of Pius Y. 
defeated the Turks, and utterly broke their naval 
power till then so terrible to Europe, is justly 
ranked amongst the most glorious achievements 
of the Roman pontiffs, and forms a most appro- 
priate ornament to the Sola Regia. Unfortunately 
the skill c^ the artist was not equal to. the subject, 
and the grandeur and life of the action is lost in 
imdistinguishable confusion below, and above in 
wild allegorical representations. The massacre 
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of St. Bartholomew, if the memory of such an 
atrocious and horrible event must be preserved, 
would be better placed at Paris, where it was 
perpetrated, than at Rome ; and in the palace of 
the Louvre, where it was planned, than in the 
Vatican. 

Occidat ilia dies aevo^ nee postera credant 
Sfficula : nos certe taceamus, et obruta mult^ 
Nocte tegi nostrse patiamur crimina gtntis,'^Statiu8, 

This was the patriotic and benevolent wish of a 
worthy French magistrate (the chancellor UHo- 
pital) and in this wish every humane heart will 
readily join. The humiliation of the Emperors 
Henry IV. and Frederic Barbarosa, ought not to 
be ranked among the trophies of the Holy See. 
It reflects more disgrace on the insolent and do- 
mineering pontiffs, who exacted such marks of 
submission, than on the degraded sovereigns who 
found themselves obliged to give them. At all 
events, it does not become the common father of 
christians to rejoice in the humiliation of his sons, 
or to blazon the walls of his palace with the 
monuments of their weakness or condescension. 

At one end of the Sala Regia is the Cappdla 
Paolbm, so called, because rebuilt by Paul III. 
The altar is supported by porphyry pillars and 
bears a tabernacle of rock crystal: the walls are 
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adorned with various paintings filling the spaces 
between the Corinthian pilasters. The whole 
however though rich and magnificent, looks dark 
and cumbersome. 

Towards the other end of the hall, on the left, 
a door opens into the Cappella Sistina built by 
Sixtus IV. and celebrated for its paintings in 
fresco by Michael Angelo and his scholars. These 
paintings, which cover the walls and vaulted 
ceilings, are its only /Ornaments. The famous 
*^ Last Judgment" of Michael Angelo occupies 
one end entirely. Its beauties and defects are 
well known and may be comprised in one short 
observation; that its merit consists more in the 
separate figures than in the arrangement or effect 
of the whole. The upper part gloi^s with bright- 
ness, angels and glory: on the right ascend the 
elect; on the left, the wicked blasted with 
lightning tumble in conftised groups into the 
flaming abyss. The Judge stands in the upper 
part supported on the clouds and arrayed in the 
splendor of heaven : he is in the act of uttering 
the dreadful sentence, Goy ye cursed ifito eoer- 
lasting fire; his arms are uplifted, his coun- 
tenance bums with indignation, and his eyes flash 
lightning. Such is the Messiah in Milton, when 
he puts forth his terrors and hurls his bolts 
against the rebel angels; and so is he described 
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by an eloquent French orator^ when he exercises 
his judgments on sinners at the last tremaidous 
day. 

Similar rqnresentations either in prose or verse, 
in language or, in painting are subUme and af- 
fecting ; but I know not whether they be suitable 
to the calm, the tranquil, the majestic character 
of the awful person who is to judge the world in 
truth and in justice. Nothing indeed is so diffi- 
cult as to pourtray the features, the attitudes and 
the gestures of the Word incarnate. He was not 
without feeling, but he was above passion. Joy 
and sorrow, pain and pleasure, could reach his 
soul, for he was a man; but they could not 
cloud its ser^ty, for he was God. Benevolence 
brought him from heaven; it was therefore his 
prevailing sentiment, and may be supposed to 
influence his countenance, and to shed over his 
features a perpetual expression of benignity. To 
obey or to suspend the laws of nature was to him 
equally easy; a miracle cost him no effort and 
excited in him no surprise. To submit or to 
command, to suffer or to triumph, to live or to 
die, were alike welcome in their turns as the 
result of reason and obedience. To do the will 
of his Father was the object of his mission, and 
every step that led to its accomplishment, whe- 
ther easy or arduous, was to him the same. What 
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poet shall dare to describe snch a character? 
What pamter presame to trace its divine sem-^ 
blance ? No wonder then that the greatest mai«- 
ters should have failed in the bold attempt ; and 
that even Michael Angelo by transferring, like 
Homer, the passions of the mai) to the divinity, 
should have degraded the awfol object, and pre^ 
sented to the spectator the form, not of a God, 
but of an irritated and vindictive monarch! If 
Michael Angelo has failed we can scarcely hope 
that other painters can succeed; and we find 
few, very few representations of the Saviour, dn 
which the eye or the imagination can rest with 
satisfaction. The divine infants of Carlo Dolce 
are, it must be acknowledged, beings of a su- 
perior nature that seem to breathe the airs and 
to enjoy at once the innocence and the bloom of 
paradise ; and his Saoiour of the World in the 
act of tonsecrating the bread and wine is a most 
divine figure, every feature of whose seraphic fade 
speaks compassion and mercy : 

Love without end, aifd without measure grace. 

Milton, III. 149. 

But love and mercy are not the only attributes 
of this sacred Personage; justice and holiness 
accompany his steps, and cast an awful mi^ty 
as a veil around him, and diese grand accom- 
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paniments of the Godhead are sought for in yam 
in the mild^ the soft, I had almost said the ef- 
feminate figures of Carlo Dolce. Poor, I thiidc, 
I have seen of a happier touch and more elevate 
description. One is in die King of Prussians 
gallery in Sans Scud and represeits Christ in 
the act of raising Lazarus; and three were in 
the Palazzo Justimani at Rome. In one Christ 
restores life to the son of the widow at Naini; 
in another he multiplies the loaves in the desert ; 
in the third he gives sight to a blhid man. The 
three Idst, I think^ by Anmbal Carracci. In all 
these noble paintings, benevolence, compassioti 
and power unconscious of exertion, mark the fea- 
tures and attitudes of the incarnate God, and give 
at least a distant and feeble glimpse of his majestic 
demeanor. 

0}^site the Cappdla Sistina folding doors 
open into the Sola Duaile remarkable only for 
its l^ize and simplicity. Hence we pass to the 
Loggie di RqffaeUo^ a series of open galleries in 
three stories, lining the three sides of the court 
of St. Damasus. These are called the galleries 
of RaffaeUoy because painted by Aat great blas- 
ter, or by his scholars. The first gallery in the 
middle story is the only one executed by RAffaello 
himseU;' or lb speak more correctly, partly by 
him^^'and partly by his scholars under his* inspec- 
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tipn, and not nnfreqaently retouched and cor- 
rected by his hand. In the thirteen arcades that 
compose this wing of the gallery is represented 
the History of the Old and part of the New 
Testament; beginning with, the Creation and 
concluding with the Last Supper. Tlie plan, 
the arrangement, the ornaments of these cele- 
brated pieces, are in general great and beautiful ; 
the &ncy and expression oftentimes rise to the 
grand and even to the sublime. Some critics 
have ventured to find fault with the execution 
in detail, and the coloring has been censured 
frequently. 

The first compartment repn^ents the Eternal 
Father with, arms and feet expanded darting 
into chaos, and reducing it« distracted elements 
into order merely by his motion. This represent 
tation is much admired, particularly by French 
connoisseurs, and if we may credit tradition, 
astonished Michael Angelo himself, who is- said 
to have accused Raffiiellp of having borrowed 
the figure of the Eternal from the Sistine chapel ; 
from this chapel the latter artist was then ex- 
cluded by the express direction of the former, 
who it seems feared either his criticism or gei;iius. 
The figure of the Eternal thjas represented may 
be poetical and sublime, even as the Jupiter of 
Homer, but (si verba audacia dctur) it eifdtes 
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no ^admiration and deserves little praise. If it 
be difficalt to represeant the Son of Ood^ who 
'^ became man** and ^^ dwdit amongst us,** with- 
out impairing the dignity of his sacred perBO&> 
and degrading his majestic form^ what means can 
the painter employ^ what art can he call into 
play, to poortray widi becoming magnifieeace 
the Eternal himself, the model of beanty, the 
grai^ archetype of perfecticm ^^ who dwelleth ia 
light inaccessible, whom no mortal hath seen or 
can see?" 

It is true that the prophet Daniel has introduced 
the Almighty in a visible form, and under the 
emphatical appellation of Ae ^^ Ancient of days" 
ventured, with the guidance of the heavenly spirit 
to trace a mysterious and obscure sketdi of the 
Eternal. ^^ While I beheld," says the prophet, 
^^ thrones were placed : then the Ancient of 
dap took his seat: his garment was shining as 
snow: the hair of his head as the purest wool. 
His throne was raging flaihes : his wheels con- 
suming fire. A torrent blazing and impetuous 
rolled before iiim : thousands of thousands mini- 
stered unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand waited in his presence. He sat; as 
judge and the books were opened." In this desaip- 
tion one only circumstance connected with the 
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person of the diviaity ia mentioaod. . The (rroiphet 
seems to refbdn with reverential awe from such n 
subject, and expatiating on the gaments^ the throne, 
the miaiateriag spirits;, he leaves the kdsderibabk 
fj^rm^o the imaginsiion^ or radiia* to the religioi^ 
terror of the reader. Painters and poets woald d9 
weil to imitate this holy disoretioii, aad to refrain 
from all attempts to embody the Eternal mind, 
which by confining the energies <^ pure spirit 
within a human form, degrade omnipotence; and 
disfigure the original of all that is lovely in the 
heavens and on the earth, by marking it with the 
fierishable features of human decnepitude. Be- 
sides, in the picture now before us, it is not die 
JVord qS the Creator that composes the disorder 
of chaos. No ; his hsmda and feet are employed 
1&0 separate the waning dkme»ta and confine ibem 
witfaan thek respective boundaries. This is an idaa 
bordering upon the bmrlesque mxA perfectly unvor- 
thy the lofty conceptions of Baiaello. How di£- 
farent the sentiment ccmvey^id in tlie tufafimelais- 
guage of the Scripture. No efimt, na actkm ev«B^ 
waa requisite. Chaos stood ready to obey bis will 
and natmre arose at his word. ^^He said, let 
l^ight Be, and light Was ! — He spake and they 
were maite : he commanded and they wefe 
created." 

To the encomiums passed in general on the 
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^oratidils of these galkries^ I need not add that 
Uie ioiemiediate omaments, such as the basso re- 
lievos whidi are supposed to be antiqtkes Uiktm 
ffi^[tk the hails of the different thermee^ and th^ 
arab^qil4s which sepaaralie and gr«ioe the diffianent 
eompMfftmekrts^ are much and justly admir^« 
Fronts (>ne ^ the gaUeries a door opeBS- uit» tb# 
Caimre 4e BsffaeUo. 

The Camere de RaffaeUo are a range of halls 
totally uniumisfaed and uninhabited. As tho 
walls from the floor aire cohered with fi|^arai^ 
jumiture could only conceal their beauties; and 
the busy hands of inhabitants, it is feared, might 
damage the de^cate tints or nicer features of 
some of these inyalnable compositions. They 
are therefore accessible oi^ to the visits^ of ^ 
tnnreiler and to the labors of the artist, and ar^ 
llms consecrated as a temple to the g^tls of 
painting, and to the spirit of Raffadh. They 
have not however passed over l^ree centuries 
withoat losing some portion of th^ir original hts«- 
tre^ and paying tribute to the supreme decree iiM, 
dodms man and his work« to decay and to death. 
But their" degradation is not to be attributed 
to thdr innaite frailty, or to the unavoidable 
dqiredstions of time ; but to folly and per- 
versity, or rather to ^n^^'anee and sti^idity. 
When the army of the Emperor Charles ¥ . took 
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and plundered Rome, a gaard was established in 
the^e very halls, and fires were lighted in the 
middle of each room' for their accommodation. 
The consequences of this deed, so characteristic 
of the barbarian horde of the German Emperor, 
are sufficient to account for the faded tints and 
obscure shades of many of these celebrated pieces, 
without the influence of dampness, which cannot 
be supposed to exist on a site so elevated, and in 
so dry a climate; or to the guilt of negligence, 
so incompatible with that love of the arts, and 
that princely encouragement of genius which has 
so k>ng been the predominant spirit 9f the Roman 
government. 

Two antichambers large and painted by great 
masters, lead to the first hall called the Sola di 
Castantinoy because adorned with the grand 
acliieviements of that christian hero; and thence 
to the second Camera, where the story of (lelio- 
dorus from the Maccabees, the interview of Pope 
Leo and Attila, the miracle of Bolsena acnd 
above all^ the deliverance of St. Peter from pri- 
son, attract and charm the eye. Then follow 
the third Camtra with the School of the Philo- 
sophers, the Debate on the Holy Sacrament, 
the Judgment of Solomon,/ and Parnassus with 
^its groves of bays, Apollo, the Muses, and the 
poets whom they inspired : and the fourth with 
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the Incendio del Borgo, the victory of Pope Leo 
over the Saracens at Ostia^ and the coronation of 
Charlemagne. All these are the works of 
Raflfaello ; all master-pieces in their respective 
kinds; standards of good taste and grand exe- 
cation, and considered as the models of perfec- 
tion. They present all the different species of 
painting, all the varied combinations of light and 
shade, all the singularities of attitude, all the se- 
crets of anatomy ; in short all the difficulties and 
all the triumphs of the art. Hence these apart- 
ments are considered as the great school of 
painters, who flock from all parts to contemplate 
and to imitate the wonders of the pencil of Raf- 
faello, and to catch, if possible, in this sanctuary 
of his genius, some spark of his creative 9oul, 
some portion of his magic talent. 

; It may perhaps be asked, to which of these 
cdelnrated performances the preference is given. 
.The answeic is difficult : for although these paint- 
ings have beeji so long the subject of considera- 
tion, and their merits so fully and so accurately 
understood and defined, yet the masters of the art 
have not been able to fix their relative excellence, 
or pronounce on their respective superiority. 
Each in fact has some peculiar beauty, some 
characteristic charm, which gives it a partial -ad- 
vantage but cannot entitle it to a general prefer- 
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enoe. Besides^ each tiaticm has its propensities 
ttnA every profession its Was, which impercepti- 
bly infhience the taste, even in the arts, and de- 
eide the opinion perhaps in painting itself. 

Those who lore to contemplate a crowd of 
figiffes, all animated by strong emotions and &h^ 
gaged in the tumnlt without being lost in the 
eonfusion of some grand event ; and those who 
delight in forms strained by some nnescpectad 
exertion and features distorted by some radden 
and imperioos passion, will dwell with compla*- 
cency, like flie German, on the victory of. Con* 
st^ntine, or like the Frenchman, on the conjSa> 
gration of the Borgo. 

The Englishman who delights in the calmer 
expression, and the tranquil scenes of still life, 
stands in silence before the school of Athens ; 
enjoys the easy and dignified attitudes and the 
expressive but serene countenances of the dif- 
fei-ent philosophers. The Italian, accustomed 
to the wonders of art, and habituated ftom Mk 
infancy to early discriminatifon, admires the two 
aerial youths that pursue Heliodonis and glidfe 
over the pavement without seeming to touch iti 
surface; dwells with rapture on the angelic fom 
that watches St. Peter and sheds a celestial Ught^ 
a beam t^ paradise, dver the ^oom of the dun- 
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^n — ^bnt like tlie Englishman he rests finally 
oa the architectaral perspectivey the yaiied bnt 
orderly groups^ the majestic figures^ and all the 
combined excellencies of the matchless School. 

Yet notwithstanding the acknowledged snpe- 
lioritj of this piece^ the theologian will tnm 
with reverence to the awAd assemblage of divine 
and hnman beings ; the union of holiness and 
Immmg in. the saints <>f the Old aiid ib the doc- 
tors of the New Testament; in short, of glory 
abo^e and dignity below that fill the {Mctnrfe op- 
posite^ and give a jnst representatipil of the suh-' 
lime objects of his profession. The poe^ on the 
other hand, led by classical instinct, fixes his looks 
on the hannts of his fancy, feeds his eyes with 
the beauties of Pamassns, contemplates the im- 
mortal bloom of Apollo and the Mnses, and 
^^ holds high converse with the illustrious dead."" 
'' Pbesbo (Ugna locutir 



Th^ travdler, while occupied in examining 
the transcendent beauties of the grand compo- 
sitions of whiob I have been speaking, is apt to 
pass over unnoticed the minor ornaments that 
cover the vanlts and fill up the intervals between 
the greater pieces and the floor or arch. Yet 
many of these, and particularly the basso relievos 
and medallions of the three first apartments by 
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CaraoaggiOy representing roral scenes and histo- 
rical subjects^ are of exquisite beanty, and claim 
alike the attention of the artist and of the spec- 
tator. To conclude my remarks^ the Camere di 
Rqffaello, like all works of superior excellence^ 
display their beauties gradually^ and improve 
on examination^ in proportion to the frequency 
of visits and the minuteness of inspection. 

After having traversed the court of St. Dar 
masus and its adjoining halls and chapels^ which 
may be considered as the state apartmenta of the 
Vatican, the traveller passes to that part of the 
palace which is called the Bdviclere from its 
elevation and prospect, and proceeding along an 
immeasurable gallery comes to an iron door on 
the left that opens into the library of the Vatican. 
A large apartment for the two keepers, the secre- 
taries, or rather the interpreters seven in num- 
ber, who can speak the principal languages of 
Europe and who attend for the convenience of 
learned foreigners ; a double gallery of two hun- 
dred and twenty feet long op^iing into another 
of eight hundred, with various room«, cabinets^ 
and apartments annexed, form the receptacle of 
this noble collection. These galleries and apart- 
ments are all vaulted and all painted tvith <fif- 
ferent effect, by painters of didfer^nt eras and 
talents. The paintings have all some reference 
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to literature sacred or prophane^ and take in a 
vast scope of history and of mythology. The 
books are kept in cases ; and in the Vatican the 
traveller seeks in vain for that pompons display of, 
volumes, which he may have seen and admired 
in other libraries. Their number has never been 
accurately stated, some confine it to two hundred 
thousand, others raise it to four hundred thousand, 
and many swell it to a million. The mean is 
probably the most accurate. 

But the superiority of this library arises not 
from the quantity of printed books, but the mul- 
titude of its manuscripts which are said to amount 
to more tthan fifty thousand. Some of these ma- 
nuscripts of the highest antiquity, such as that of 
Virgil of the fifth century, a Greek Bible of the 
sixth, a Terence of the same date, &c. &c. were 
taken by the French and sent to Paris. The 
origin of this library is attributed by some to Pope 
Hilarius in the fifth century ; but although it is 
probable^ that long before that period, the Roman 
church must have possessed a considerable stock 
of books for the use of its clergy, yet the Popes 
" may be supposed to have been too much occupied 
with the dangers and the difficulties of the times, 
to have had leisure or means necessary for the 
formation of the tibraries. However, that several 
volumes had been collected at an early period 
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seems certain ; as it is equally so that Pope Za- 
charias augmented their number very consider- 
ably about the middle of the eighth century. 
Nicholas V. established the library in the Vatican 
and enlarged the collection ; while Calixtus III. 
is said to have enriched it with many yolumes 
saved from the libraries of Constantinople at the. 
taking of that city. From this period it continued 
in a regular progression^ receiving almost every 
year vast additions, sometimes even of whole li- 
braries (as those of the Elector Palatine, of the 
Dukes of UrbinOy of Queen Christina) owing 
not only to the favor of the pontiff and various 
princes, but to the well directed zeal of its libra^ 
rians ; many of whom have been men both of 
eminent talents and of high rank and extensive 
influence. The French invasion which brought 
wiih it so many evils, and like a blast from hell 
checked the prosperity of Italy in every branch 
and in ev^ry province, not only put a stop to the 
increase of the Vatican library, but by plundering 
it of some of its most valuable manuscripts, loit- 
ered its reputation, and undid at once the labor 
and exertion of ages. 

The galleries of the library open into various 
apartments filled with antiques, medals, cameos, 
&c. One in particular is conseerated to the mo- 
numents of christian antiquity, and contains a 
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ski^lar and leffifMurlilldfid collection of instrameiits 
of torture employed in the first persecutions ; as 
also the dypties or registers of communion of the 
great churches, monumental inscriptions^ &c. a 
collection highly interesting to the eodesiastical 
and the ailightened christian. 



The grand gallery which leads to the library 
terminates in the Museum Pio-Clementinum. 
Clement XVI. hat the merit of having first con* 
ceived the idea of this museum and began to put 
it in execution. The late Pope Pius VI. conti- 
nued it on a much larger scale, and gave it its 
present extent and magnificence. It consists of 
several apartlnenti^ gafleries, halls, and temples, 
some lined with marble, others paved with ancient 
mosaics, and all filledwith statoes, vases, cande* 
labm, tombs, and altars. The size and propor-- 
tion of these apartments, their rich materials and 
ftimiture, the well managed light poured in upon 
them, and the multiplicity of admirable articles 
collected in them and disposed in the most judi- 
cious and stariking arrangement, fill the mind of 
the spectator with astonishment and delight, and 
form the most magnificent and grand combina- 
tion that perhaps has been ever beheld or can al- 
most be imagined. Never were the divinities of 
Greece and Rome honored with nobler temples ; 
never did they stand on richer pedestals; never 
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were more glwioiu domes aj^ead over 
heads; or brighter pavements extended at their 
feet. Seated each in a shrine of bronze or marble^ 
they seemed to look down on a crowd of votaries 
and once more to challenge the homage of man- 
kind ; while kings and emperors^ heroes and phi* 
losophers, drawn up in ranks before or around 
them^ increased their state and formed a majestic 
and becoming retinue. To augment their num- 
b^^ excavations were daily made and generally 
attended with success ; and many a statue buried 
for ages under heaps of ruins^ or lost in the ob- 
scurity of some unfrequented desert^ was rescued 
from the gloom of oblivion and restored to the 
curiosity and admiration of the public 

But the joy of discovery was shorty and the 
triumph of taste transitory ! The French who in 
every invasion have been the scourge of Italy and 
have rivalled or rather surpassed the rapacity of 
the Goths and Vandals^ laid their sacrilegious 
hands gn the unparalleled collection of the Vati- 
can^ tore its master-pieces from their pedestals, 
and dragging them from their temples of marble, 
transported them to Paris^ and consigned them 
to the dull sullen halls, or rather stables, of the 
Lotcore* But on this subject I may perhaps en^ 
large hereafter. . At present I shall proceed to 
point out same of the most remarkable among the 
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various apartmehts that constitute the Museum 
Pio-^Clementinuin. 



Three antikliamhers called, from their forms 
or from die statues that occupy them> II Vutibah 
Quadrato, II Vestiboh RetcndOy ind La Camera 
di BaechOj conduct the trayeller to a court of more 
than a hundred feet square, with a portico sup- 
ported by granite pillars and decorated by num- 
berless pieces of antiquity. Need I observe tjiat 
the principal among these were once the Apollo 
of Belyidere, the Laocoon, and the Antinous ; or 
that the celelnrated Torso once adorned one of the 
anti-chambers ? They are now at Paris, and their 
absence is not so much supplied as roidered re- 
markable by the casts that now occupy their 
places. 

Next to this court is d)ie S(da degU Ammaiiy 
a noble gallery so called because frumished with 
ancient statues of various animals* This hall 
opens at one end into the GaUeria deUa Statue, 
lined on both sides with exquisite statues both of 
Greek and Roman sculpture, and terminated by 
three apartments called the Stanze delle Buste. 
The busts are placed on tables or stands of ancient 
workmanship, and generally of the most beautifrd 
and curious fl^urUe. Towards the opposte eqd 
of the gallery is an apartment called // Galnmtto, 
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adoiiied widi all tbe dhamt tbst the isttted tits 
of painting, sculptare, and aidkdteetwe cbuld 
beatow upon it. Eight pillars of alabaster sup- 
port its roof; its floor is foraged of an ancient 
mosaic of tbe brightest colorn, representing thea- 
trical exliibition« and rural scenery ; its ceiKng is 
painted and displays ahemately historical events 
and mythological fables. The spaces between 
tbe columns are filled each with a statue, and the 
walls are incrusted with ancient basso relieyos 
formed into pannels and placed in symmetrical 
arrangement. Different antique seats, «ome of 
wladi sure formed of blocks of porphyry and sup* 
]Mvted by feet of gik brads, are ranged along the 
sides. 

An open gallery forms a communication be- 
tween this cabinet and the Stanze delk Baste on 
one side, while on the odier a small anti-diamber 
opens into the Sidi degH AnimalL Hence thuovgh 
» fioble pillared vestibule you enter the hall, or 
rather the Ten^ (^ the Muses; an octagon sup- 
ported by sixteen pillars of Carrara marble with 
aticient eapkftls> paved with ai»eient mosaics, re- 
presenting in various compartments actors and 
theatrical exhibitions separated and bordered by 
mosaic. The vault above and tiie great divisions 
of the sides, are adorned with pcuntMgs of Apollo^ 
the Muses, Homer, and variow Poets; of Mi- 
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nerva^ Gwii» m^ otbar %ares ^dftfvted tp the 
gettfiraii doitiiiiitteii of the i^oe. In ^ mwm^ 
ference below roee ApoUo, Miiemo«yiie, and th0 
Mimes in the most oonsfikw^m itatiQii^, 4atad on 
ekira^^d. and highly wrought ^ncies^ pedeMnJi^^ 
The mo0t celel^rated a9ge9> po^s^ an4 orators of 
Greece stood m older arotrnd^ as waiting on thj» 
divinities which had iaspirpd thdr iBw^ortal 
strains: — a. noUe assembly that might have ho- 
nored the laurelkd pinnacles of Parnassus wA 
not disgraced even the cloud ofpi snnimits of 
01ymp«. But this i««emWy is naw dispersed. 
l%e Muses have been dragged from the light and 
s{»lendor of the Vatican^ and are now ieunnreil 
in a sepoldiral haU^ where a single window sheda 
throagh a massive wall a few scanty beams chei 
thdr gloomy mcbes. 

Next to the Stmze delie Mus$ is the iSaia Rih 
ianda, a lofty dome 80p|pc»rt;ed by ten colnmns of 
Carrara marble, li^^ted from above, and paved 
with the largest {Heee of ancient mosaic yet dia* 
covered. In the middle is a vase of poq^hyry of 
more than fifty feet in circmnference : around are 
colossal statues, and busts resting on half pillars of 
porphyry of great magnitude. This hall indeed is 
^{HTc^riated to colossal statues ; all its forms and 
ornaments partake in s<Hne degree of their gigantic 
proportions. 
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From tlus Rotonda, whidi is considered as the 
noblest hall in the museom, a rich portal am- 
dncts into the Sola a Croce GrecUj supported by 
colanins paved with ancient mosaic, famished with 
statoes and lined mth basso relievos. One object 
here natorally attracts attention. It is a vast sar- 
cophagus formed with its lid of one block of red 
porphyry, beantifnlly ornamented in basso re- 
lievo with little in&nt Cupids employed in the 
vintage, and bordered with tendrils and arabes- 
ques. It once contained the ashes of Constantia 
the daughter of Constantine the Great, and stood 
for ages in her mausoleum near the church of St. 
Agnes without the Porta Pia Nomentana, -At 
length Alexander IV. converted the mausoleum 
into a church, and ordered the body of the Prin- 
cess to be deposited, as that of a saint, under the 
altar ; a motive which removes all imputation of 
guilt from the deed, though it would have been 
more prudent, as well as more respectful, to allow 
the body to remain undisturbed in the tomb to 
which it had been consigned by the hands of a 
father. The sarcophagus long remained an use- 
less ornament, and was lately transported to the 
Museum. 

The Sdla a Croce Greca opens on a double 
staircase, raised on twenty-two pillars of red 
and white granite: its steps are .jnarble, its 
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balustrade bronze. The middle flight conducts 
down to the Vatican library : the two other lead 
to the GaUeria d^ Candelabriy a long gallery 
divided into six compartments, separated from 
each other by columns of rich marbles. The 
furniture of this gallery consists in Candelabra 
of different kinds, all of exquisite workmanship 
and of the finest marbles, so numerous as to have 
given to the place itd pecuUar denommation. 
With these are intermingled vases, columns, 
Egyptian figures, tablets, tombs, tripods, and 
statues, which niay have been discovered since 
the other apartments were* filled,, or could not 
perhaps be placed to advantage in any of the 
other classes. 

At the end of this long suite of apartments a 
\ door opens itito the Galkria dd Quadrij con- 

taining a collection of pictures by the principal 
masters of the different Italian schools. Though 
% several of these pieces have a considerable degree 

of merit, yet they are inferior to a thousand 

others in Rome, and can excite little or no 

I interest! in the mind of a spectator who has just 

• 41 passed through such a series of temples, and 

has been feasting his eyes with the most perfect 
.. specimens pf ancient sculpture. To this disad- 

I I vantage another may be added, arising from the 

I immediate neighborhood of the unequalled per- 

VOLr II. F 
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formances of Rafiaello, before which most other 
compositions^ however 'great their merit or ex- 
teosive their fame, lose their splendor and sink 
into obscurity. However a gallery of pictures, 
though certainly not necessary in the Vatican, 
may yet produce a good effect; as under the 
patronage and active encouragement of govern- 
menty it may gradually unite on one spot the 
fine specimens now dispersed over Italy, and by 
bringing the rival powers of the two sister arts 
of painting and sculpture into contact, it may 
concentrate their influence, and eventually pro- 
mote their perfection. 

As the traveller returns from these galleries he 
finds on the left, before be descends the above- 
mentioned staircase, a circular temple of marble 
supported by Corinthian pillars and covered with 
a dome. In the centre, on a laige pedestal, 
stands an antique chariot with two horses in 
bronze. This temple though on a smaller scale 
yet from its materials, form and proportions, 
appeared to me one of the most beautiful apart-: 
ments of the Musepm. and cannot fail to excite 
admiration. 

$uch is in part the celebrated Musuem Puh 
Clmentinum, which in the ext^t, multiplicity, 
and beautifrd disposition of its apartments, far 
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snrpasses «very edifice of the kind, tefipses the 
B^lexidour of the gallery of Florefnce once its rival, 
^nd scorns a. complLrison #ith the Pansiati 
Museum whose glo<Hiiy recesses have been d&- 
coiated widbi its plunder. The design* of this 
Museum was first formed (as I have alrei^ 
observed, and the conrt, portico, and gidlei^ 
allotted to it) and fitted up in part by Clement 
XIV. (Ganganelli) ; but ihe plan was enlarged 
and all the other halls and apartments were 
erected and furnished by Pius VI. the late pontiff! 
It would therefore be unbecoming, and indeed 
ungratefiil, to turn from the Vatican without 
paying a just tribute of praise to the memory of 
these princes, who in the times of distress, when 
their incoipe was. gradually diminishing, found 
means to erect such a magnificent temple to 
taste, to the genius of antiquity, and to the love- 
liest and most engaging of the arts. They 
deserve to have their statues erected at the grand 
entrance of the Museum, and the lovers of the 
Arts would readily agree in the propriety of in- 
scribing on the pedestal, 

'^ Quique sui memores^ alios fecere merendo.*' 

In this account of the Vatican I have pur- 
posely avoided details, and confined my obser- 
vations to a few of the principal and most pro- 
minent features, as my intention is not to give a 

F 2 
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full description of this celebrated palaoe, whkh 
woidd form a separate volume; but merely to 
awakai the curiosity and attention of the tra- 
vellen Of the pictures and statues I may per- 
haps speak hereafter. At present I shall con* 
tent myself with referring to the well-known 
work of the Abate JVinkdman, who speaks on 
the subject of statues with the learning of an 
antiquary^ the penetration of an artist^ and the 
rapture of a poet. 
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Churches — General Observations — St. Ckmenfs 
— St. Peter in Vinculis — St. Martin and St. 

* 

Sylvester — St. Laurence — St. John Lateran — 
St. Paul and other Patriarchal Churches. 

FaaH the palaces we naturally pass to the 
ohorc^ which form the peculiar glory of Modem 
Rome^ as the temples seem to have been the 
principal ornaments of the ancient city. On 
this subject^ as on the preceding article^ I think 
H best to begin by a few general observations, 
the more necessary as the topic is c^ great extent 
and nmch interest; for while the palaces of 
Venice and Genoa have been compared, and 
the latter not unfreqnently preferred, to those 
of Rome, the superior splendor and magnifi- 
cence of her chnrches stand nnrivalled* and nn- 
dispnted ; and in this respect, it is acknowledged 
that still, 

HflBC tantbm alias inter eapnt extulit urbes^ 
QuanttliD lenta soleot inter viburna cupressk 

Vwg. Ed. I 

Addison observes, ^^ that the christian imti- 
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qaities are so embroiled in fable and legend, 
that one receives but little satisfaction from 
searching into them.*" The portion of satis£EbC- 
tion to be derived froiB such researches^ depends 
upon the taste and views of the person who 
makes them ; for as to fable and legend, I fancy 
there is a sufficient stock in heathen a? well as in 
christian antiquity, to puzzle and embroil an 
ordinary inquirer. However, notwithstandmg 
the obscurity which ages and revolutionjs, igno- 
rance or folly, may have thrown over both these 
species of antiquity, the traveller as he wanders 
ovec the vaneraUe regifins of iliia wonderful city 
so long the seat of Empire and Religion, witt 
find a sufficient number of monuments, bodi 
sacred and profane, to edify as well as to delight 
aiir uoprejiiKliced min4- Among the former the 
churches without doubt occupy the first rank, as 
some few of them were erected in the anra of 
Con^taotuii/e, and many may aMuribe their oarigjn 
to the zeal of that Emperor himself, or to that of 
his sons and their immediate successors. 



In ttiese edifices the constituent and essential 
parts remain the same as they were at the perkid 
of erection, and even the more solid and per- 
manent ornaments still stand unaltered in their 
respective places. From them therefore we may 
lear^ ^th 9<wie cartainty, the fotm of Ghrkttian 
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churches in the early ages, the position of the 
altar, of the episcopal chair, and of the seats of 
the clergy, together with the arrangement and 
frrmitare of the chancel and the choir. More* 
over some of these churches had been temples, 
and many were basilicde or courts destined to 
pdbUc meetings, and may therefore contribnte 
not a littie td give us clearer ideas of tiie size and 
proportions of such bnildmgs, particularly of 
liie latter, and of the order observed in the 
assemblies held in them. We may perhaps 
from them be able to make some conjectures re- 
lative to the forms early established in Christian 
dbfurdies, and to judge how &r the ancients 
maey have thought proper to transfer the rules 
observed in civil assemblies to religious congre- 
gations. 

In the next place, in the churches principally 
we may trace tiie decline and restoration of 
architecture, and discover thence which branches 
of that art were neglected, and which cultivate 
daring the barbarous ages. These edifices were 
ahnost the only objects attended to and respected 
during that long period^'' and ad most of the 
new were erected on the plans of the old, they 
became the vehicles, if I may be allowed the 
eifpnission, by which some of the best prin- 
ciples of Roman architecture were transmitted 
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to us. It has h&xk justly obs^:Ted, that while 
liie symmetry^ the proportjon, the very con- 
stituent fonns of the Greek and Roman order$ 
were abandoned and apparently forgottai, the 
solidity^ the magnitude, and what is more re- 
m^kable^ the gr^tness of manner so .much ad- 
mired in the interior of ancient buildings, w^e 
retained and still appear in many churches 
erected in the darkest intervals of the middle 
age^. From such fabrics we may therefore 
infer, that magnificence and grandeur long sur- 
vived the fall of taste, and that some features of 
the Roman character still continued to manifest 
themselves in the works of their descendants, in 
spite of the prevalency of foreign ignorance and 
of transalpine barbarism. 

This observation relative to internal magni- 
ficence leads to another which must have struck 
every traveller ; that in many churches the out-, 
ward form and embellishments are &r inferior 
to the inward appearances. Whether the ^.n- 
cients themselves did not always pay .equal atten-^ 
tion to the outside ; or whether like the modem 
Italians, they sometime deferre4 the execution 
of the whole plan for want of money or mate- 
rials ; or whether the hand of time or the more 
destructive hand of war has torn away the mar- 
l)le that covered these edifices; but it n^ust be 
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owned that the outside of the Pantheon and of 
Diocletian's baths by no means corresponds with 
their internal magnificeidce. In succeeding ages 
the disproportion became more striking, and no- 
thing can be more contemptible than the external 
show of some of the noblest basilicse: as that of 
St. Paul's for instance, of St. Laurence, and also 
that of St. Sebastian, which ejshibits more the ap- 
pearance of a neglected bam than of a patriar- 
chal church. The same remark might have been 
applied to Santa Maria Maggiore till the reign of 
Benedict XIV.. who cased it with Tiburtine 
stone, adorned it with a portico or a colonnade in 
front, and gave it an exterior of some dignity, 
diough not perfect nor altogether worthy of its 
grand and splendid interior. 

Moreover, while the traveller expects, and not 
widiout reason, to find some specimens of the best 
taste and purest style ci architecture among the 
Roman chnrches, he must not be surprised if he 
should frequently meet with instances of the very 
reverse in both respects, and have reason too 
often to lament that the finest materials have been 
thrown away in the construction of shapeless 
and deformed edifices. To explain this sin- 
gular combination of good and bad taste, the 
reader has only to recollect, that in Rome, as in 
other great cities, different fashions have prevail- 
ed at different periods, and that architects, evm 
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when aboTe the ignorance or the prejndices of 
their age, have yet been obliged to snbmit to 
them, and conform to* the caprice of their em- 
ployers. Besides, architects in modem times 
have been too prone no indulge the fond hope of 
excelling the ancients, by deviating from dieir 
footsteps, and of discovering some new propor- 
tion, some form of beanty unknown to them, by 
vwying the outlines, and by trying the effects of 
endless combinations. 

Now in no city have arcbitect6 been more 
racoonkged and employed than in Rome, and 
in no city have they indulged their fond-* 
ness for originality with more freedom and 
more effect, to the great depravation of taste, 
and perversion of the sound principles of an- 
* cient architecture. Few have been entirely ex- 
empt from this weakness, bat none have aban- 
doned themselves to its mfloence more eodrely 
than Bot^omm, who, althou^ a man of genius, 
talent, and information, has yet filled Rome with 
some of the most deformed buildings that ever 
djfigraced the streets of a capital. Such devia- 
tions from the principles of the ancients must ap- 
pear extraordinary every-where, and particalarly 
at Rome, where so many superb monuments re^ 
main to attract the attention of the artist, and 
form his taste, while they excite his admiration. 
In truth, while the portico of the Pantheon stands 
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presenred, h would seem by the genitis of ar* 
cbitecttirey as a model for the imitation of futore 
generations ; whfle it meets the architect in every 
momiiig walk, and chaUenges his homage as he 
passes, it must appear extraordinary indeed that 
he shomld abandon its simple yet majestie style, 
to substitQie in its stead a cDnfnsed and heavy 
nmss of rich materials, which may astonish but 
can never please even l^e mdest observer. Sorely 
the double or triple rai^ of columns, the unin- 
tefrupted entablature, the regular pediment un- 
broken and BBencnmbered, delight the ^e more 
by their uniform grandeur, tfaan pillainsi crowded 
into groups, cormoes sharpened into angles, and 
pediments twisted into curves aiid flourishies, 
which Inreak one grand into many petty objects, 
and can neither fix the sight, nor arrest the at- 
tention. Yet, while the former, exemplified in 
the Pantbeoa, la coldly admired and neglected, 
the latter is become the prevailing style in eccle- 
siastical architecture at R<mie, and of conse- 
quence over all Italy. 

Again, dburches, like most places of public re- 
sort, have their day of favor and of fashion when 
they are much frequented, and of course repaired 
and decora^ with care and' ma^ificence. Not 
unfrequeutly some caxdiaal or rich prelate, or 
perhaps the reigning pontiff himself, may con- 
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ceive a particular attachment to some church or 
other, and in that case we may conclude, that all 
the powers of art will be employed in repairing, 
adorning, and fnmishing the favored edifice^ 
But this sunshine of popularity may pass away, 
and many a noble pile has been abandoned for 
ages to the care of an impoverished chapter, of a 
needy incumbent, or of a parish thmned by emi- 
gration. In such circumsLces, only so much 
attention is paid to the edifice as is necessary to 
protect it against the inclemency of the weather 
or the injuries of time, and this care is generally 
confined to the exterior, while the interior is 
abandoned to solitude, dampness, and decay.-^ 
Unfortunately some of the most ancient and vene- 
rable churches in Rome are in this latter situa- 
tion; whether it be that they stand in quarters 
once populous but now deserted, or that churches 
erected in modem times, or dedicated to modem 
saints, engross a greater shai^ of public atten- 
tion, I know not; but those of St. Paul, St. Lau- 
rence, St. Stephen, St. Agnes, and even the Pan- 
theon itself, the glory of Rome, and the boast of 
architecture, owe little or nothing to modem mu- 
nificence. 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages and 
defects, there are few, very few churches in 
Rome, which do not present, either in their size 
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or their proportions^ in their architecture or their 
matmalsy in their external or internal decoration^ 
somediing that deserves the attention of the tra* 
vdler and excites his jnst admiration. He there- 
fore who delights in halls of an immense size and 
exact proportion^ in lengthening colonnades and 
vast piUars of one solid block of pbrphyry, of gra- 
nite, of Pkrian or Egyptian marble; in pave- 
ments that glow with all the tints of the rainbow, 
and roofs that blaze with brass or gold; in can- 
vas warm as life itself, and statues ready to de- 
scend from ihe tombs on which they recline; will 
range round the churches of Rome, and find in 
them an inexhaustible source of instructive and 
rational amusement, such as no modem capital 
can frimish, and such as might be equalled or sur- 
passed by the glories of ancient Rome alone. 

I shall now proceed to some particular churches, 
and without pretending to enter into very minute 
details, mention only such circumstances as seem 
calculated to excite peculiar interest. 

'Hie church of St Clemenl^ in the great .street 
that leads to St. John Lateran, is the most an- 
cient church in Rome. It was built on the site, 
and was probably at first one of the great apart- 
ments of the house of the holy bishop whose name 
it bears. It is mentioned as ancient by authors 
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of the foordi cmtixrj (Sti Jeroimei Pbpe Zozi^^ 
mus, &c.) and is justly considered as one of /die 
best models that now exist d^ the original ibnn 
of Christian churches. It has frequently been 
repaired and decorated, but always with a reU. 
gious respect for its primitive shape and fashimu 
In front of it is a court with galleries, supported 
by eighteen granite pillars and paved with pieces 
of shatt^ed marbles, among which I observed 
several fragments of beautiful Verde antico. Tkxt 
portico of the church is fcmned of four cohumis 
of the same materials as die pillars of the gallery, 
and its interior is divided into a nave and aisles 
by twenty piUare of yarious maAles. The choir 
commences about the centre of the nave, and ex* 
tends to the steps of the sanctuary; there are two 
pulpits, called anciently Ambones, one on eadi 
side of the choir. A flight of steps leads to the 
sanctuaiy or chancel, which is terminated by a 
sismicircle, in the middle of which stands ihR epis- 
copal chair, and on each side of it two marble 
ranges of seats border the walls for the accom- 
modation of the priests ; the inferior clergy with 
the dingers occupied the choir. In front of the 
episcopal throne, and between it ' and the choir, 
just above the steps of the sanctuary, rises the al- 
tar unencumbered by screens and conspicuous on 
all sides. The aisles terminated in two semicir- 
cles, now used as xhapek called anciently Elxedrae 
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or Celldt, and appropriated to private devotion in 
prayer or meditation. Such is the form of St. 
Clement's^ which though not originally a basilica, 
is evidently modelled upon such buildings ; as may 
be seen not only by the description given of them 
by Vitruvius, but also by several other churches 
in Rome which having actually been basilicas, 
still retain their original form with sUght modifi- 
cations. The same form has been retained or 
imitated in all the great Roman churches, and 
indeed in almost all the cathedral and abbey 
churches in Italy; a form without doubt far bet- 
ter calculated both for the beauty of perspective 
and for the convenience of public worship than 
the arrangement of Gothic fabrics, divided by 
screens, insulated by partitions, and terminating 
in gloomy chapels.* 

S. Pietro in Vincoliy so called from the chains 
with which St. Peter was bound both in Rome 



* I recommend to my readers the account of ancient 
churches cind their ornaments given by the judicious and 
learned Fleury. The work which contains it, with many cu^ 
rious details and interesting observations^ is entitled Xe« 
Maurs des Chretiem, The perusal of it will give the traveller 
a very accurate notion of the subject at large, and en- 
able him, not only to comprehend what he finds written 
upon it, but also to pronounce with some precision on the 
form and ornaments of such churches as he may hereafter 
visit. (See chapters 35. et seq.) 
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and at Jerusalem, now preserved, as is believed, 
under the altar, was erected about the year 4S0, 
and af)^r frequent reparations presents now to 
the eye a noble hall, supported by twenty Doric 
pillars of Parian marble, open on all sides, adorn- 
ed with some beautiful tombs, and terminating in 
a semicircle behind the altar. It is pity that the 
taste of the age in which this edifice was erected 
should have been perpetuated through so many 
successive reparations, and the arches carried 
from pillar to pillar still suffered to appear; while 
an entablature, like that of St. Maria MaggiorCy 
would have concealed the defect and rendered the 
order perfect. TPhe pillars are too thin for Doric 
proportions, and too far from each other; very 
different in this respect from the Doric models 
still remaining at Athens. But the proportions 
applied by the ancient Romans to this order, ren- 
dered it in fact a distinct order, and made it al- 
most an invention of their own. Among the mo- 
numents the traveller will not fail to observe a 
sarcophagus of black marble and of exquisite 
form, on the left hand ; and on the right, the tomb 
of Julius II. indifferent in itself, but ennobled by 
the celebrated figure of Moses, supposed to be 
the master-piece of Michael Angelo, and one of 
the most beautiful statues in the world.^ 



•^ 



* The ode or sonnet of Zappi inspired by the contempla- 



-'F'" 
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Not far from S, Pietro in Tincoli is the church 
of S. Martifio and S. SilvestrOy formed out of a 
part of the niiiis of the neighhoring haths of Ti- 
tus, and, as far as regards the Crypta or subter- 
raneous church, as ancient as the times of St. 
Sylvester and Constantine the Great. It has, as 
will easily be imagined, undergone various re- 
pairs, and is at present one of the most beautiful 
edifices in Rome. It is supported by Corinthian 
columns of the finest marbles, bearing not arches 
but an entabkiture irregular indeed as to orna- 
ment, but of great and pleasing effect. The 
walls of the aisles are adorned with paintings by 
the two Poussins and much admired by connois- 
seurs. The tribuna or sanctuary is raised seve- 
ral steps above the body of the church;, the 
high altar which stands immediately above the 
steps is of the most beautiful form 2|,nd of the 
richest materials'. ' The paintings on the walls 
and the roof are colored in the brightest yet soft- 
est tints imaginable, and seem to shed over the 
whole church a celestial lustre. Under the altar 
a door opens upon a marble staircase leading to 
a subterraneous chapel lined with stucco, nearly 
resembling marble, and adorned with numerous 

^ r — J -_ -I- ■■ t T 1 • ' — ' — ' -^ .^ — . 

tion of this wonderful statue^ is well known^ and may be found 
in Roscoe*s late excellent work> the Life of Leo the Tenth, 
with a very accurate translation. 

VOL, II. G 
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pillnrs in a very pleasing style of architectore. 
Thence you pass into the ancient chorch, which^ 
from the increase of the ruins around^ is now 
becpnie ahnost subterranean : it is a large vaulted 
hall, once p^yed with mosaic^ and seems from 
the remains, to have been well furnished with 
marble and paintings; it is now the receptacle 
of damp unwholesome vapors^ that tinge the 
walls, and hover round the solitary tombs. A 
few purple hats with their rich tassels, the in- 
signia of the dignity of Cardinal, suspended from 
the vaults, and tarnished with time and humidity, 
cast a feeble unavailing ray of splendor on the 
monuments of their departed possessors. The 
spectator, cautioned by the chilness of the place 
not to prolong his stay, contents himself with 
casting a tranisient glance on the sullen spenery, 
and returns to the splendid exhibition of the 
tejoiple above. 

The church of *S^. Andrea in Monte Capalloy 
by Bermni, though so smijl as to deserve the 
name of chapel only, is so highly finished and 
so richly decorated that I should recommend it 
to the attention of the traveller as peculiarly 
beautiful. It was formerly, with the annexed 
convent, the property of the Jesuits, who seldom 
wanted either the means or the inclination to 
impart splendor and magnji^cen^e to their est?tb- 
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lidunents. Unfortaoatelj they have often di$«* 
played more riches tfaaa taste, and gmn tJMtr 
churches die decOTations and ^bre of a theatre, 
instead of adhering to die golden tide m xeiU 
gious arehitectnre, that of dis|»osing tiie best 
materials in the simplest ordei\ l%ie neglect of 
this maxim renders the great dmrch of the J&* 
suits (the Giesu) though confessedly one of the 
richest, yet in my opinion one of the ugliest, be- 
cause one of the most gaudy in Rome. 

St.' Cecilia in Trastevere has great antiquity 
and much magnificence to recommend it. It is 
supposed to have been the house of that virgin 
martyr, and they shew a bath annexed to it in 
vrhich they pretend that she was beheaded. ' 
Over the tomb ii a fine statue, exactly repie^ 
senting the attitude and the drapery of the body 
as it was discovered in the tomb in the year 
82 1 ; sneh at least is the purport ef the inscrfp* 
tion. The samt is represented as redining ott 
her side, her garments spread in easy £)lds 
around her, and her neck and head covered 
with a veil of so delicate a texture, as to allow 
the spectator almost to discover the outlines of 
the countenance. The posture and drapery are 
natural as well as gracefiil, and the whole form 
wrought with such exquisite art, that we seem 
to behold the martyred virgin, not locked in the 

G 2 
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slumbers of death, but in the repose of inno- 
cence, awaiting the call of the morning. A 
court and portico, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, lead to this church, and pillars of fine mar- 
ble divide and adorn it; but it labors under the 
defect alluded to above, and, like many other 
churches, is encumbered with its own magnifi- 
cence. 

S. Pietro in Montorio, or Monte AureOy a very 
ancient church, was once remarkable for its 
sculpture and paintings, furnished by the first 
masters in these two branches ; but many of the 
former have been broken or displaced, and some 
of the latter carried off by the French during 
the late predatory invasion. Among these is 
the famous Transfiguration, generally supposed 
to be the first painting in the world. It was 
said to have been in a bad light in its original 
situation; but it must be recollected, that Raf- 
faello designed it for that very light; besides, I 
do not believe that the French are likely to place 
it in a better. * 



* When I was at Paris in the year 1802, it had been 
withdrawn from the gallery, and was intended for the cha- 
pel of one of the first consul's palaces. If in that of Fir- 
sailles the lighl be not too strong, the Transfiguration may 
appear to advantage, as the architecture and decorations of 
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In the middle of the little square, formed by 
the cloister of the convent belonging to the 
church of St. Pietro in Montorio, is a chapel in 
the form of an ancient temple ; round, supported 
by sixteen pillars, and crowned with a dome. 
It is the work of BramarUCy and much admired. 
It would, methinks, have been more beautiful 
if the architect had copied the Greek models, or 
adopted the proportions of the temple of Itvoli 
of a similar form. Besides the lantern that 
croWns the dome, or rather terminates the cella, 
is by much too large for the edifice, and seems 
to crush it by its weight. Yet the colonnade, 
such is the effect of pillars, gives this little tem- 
ple, with all its defects, an antique and noble 
appearance. * 

Santa Maria in Trastevere, or Basilica Ca- 
ILttiy is a very ancient church, supposed to have 
been originally built by Pope CaUxtus, about 
the year 220. It was rebuilt by Julius I. in the 



the chapel, the best I have seen beyond the Alps, are not 
perhaps altogether unworthy of contributing to display the 
beauties of such a masterpiece. 

* This edifice is introduced into the Cartoon that repre- 
sents St. Paul preaching at Athens^ and is given with consi- 
derable accuracy. 
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year 340^ and has since undergone varioitt re- 
pairs^ and received of course many improve- 
ments. Its bold portico and its nave are sup* 
ported by ancient pillars^ some of red^ some of 
blade granite^ all of different orders and differ- 
ent dimensions ; the entablature also is composed 
of the shattered remains of various ancient cor- 
nices; and indeed the whole edifice seems atl 
extraordinary assemblage of orders, proportions, 
and materials. However, it exhibits a certain 
greatness of manner in the whok, that never £ills 
to cover defects in the detail, atnd its general 
appearance is bold and majestic. Its vault and 
chapels are adorned widi sev^sd beaut^il paint- 
ings by DommckinOf and other great masters. 
The square before this church is watered by a 
handsome fountain, perhaps the most ancient in 
Rome> as it was opened by Adrian I. about the 
year 790, aii«k restored and omainienfCed by €1^ 
ttient XJI. 

S. Grisogono, a very ancient church, ascribed 
originally to Constantine, is remarkable for the 
numerous GokiiDQ& of granite, povphyry, aad 
a^baster, that support ks nave and clftair. 

S. Guwarm e Pooh is equatty amcient, tod 
stiU more splendidly fiandshed with piHava aad 
antique ornaments. 
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S. Gregarh Magno is remarkable b^use 
erected by the celebrated pontifi^ whosfe liame 
it bears, ou the very site of his own house, the 
residence of the Anidan family. The church, 
iHth the convent adjoining, was by its founder 
d^icated under the title '^f St. Andrew, a title 
#hich wats gradually lost, and replaced by that 
of St. Gregory. This fabric has undergone se- 
veral changes, and tfaouglC rich in materials, has, 
frofiCi the bad taste with which those changes 
H^^ been conducted, but fitde claim to our ad- 
iHirdttion. There are threfe chapels within the 
predncts of the cotivent, or rather annexed to 
the fchurch, one of which is ennobled by the rival 
^ertions of Guido and Dominichino^ who have 
here brought their productions into contact, and 
left the delighted, connoisseur to admii'e, and if 
he dare, to decide the ^omt of pre-eminence. 
MA ih^^e paintmgs are on the walls of the chapel, 
they remain; but every article that could possi- 
bly be remfoved from the church and its depend- 
ent! chapelii, were carried off by the Polish le- 
gion, T^hich, during the French invasion, was 
stsltibbed in- the convent. So far indeed did 
this regular baliditti carry their love of plunder, 
afir to teaaf away the iron bars inserted in the 
mMM of the church and cloisters, in order to 
strengthen them and to counteract the action of 
the vaults; so that it was considered as danger- 
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ous to walk in them^ as their fall was expected 
every hour. 

The classical reader would not pardon a tra- 
veller who should pass over in silence the church 
where the ashes of Tri^iso repose. This poet^ the 
next in rank and in fame to Virgil, died in the 
convent of St. Onqfrio, was buried without pomp^ 
and lay for many yem*s among the vulgar dead, 
without a monument or even an inscription over 
his remains. Few poets have received monu- 
mental honors immediately on their demise. 
Their fame has seldom taken its full range, or 
surmounted the difficulties which envy throws in 
its way during their lifetime ; to pay due homage 
to their genius, and give to their memory all that 
man can give to the illustrious dead, sepulchral 
distinction, is generally the task of an impartial 
jand grateful posterity. Upon this occasion how- 
ever it was neither envy nor indifference, but 
friendship alone that deprived the Italian poet 
of the honors due to his merit. Immediately 
after his death, the fathers of the convent of 
St. Onqfrioj and many persons of distinction, 
particularly the celebrated MamOy the friend and 
panegyrist of Milton, pressed forward with ge- 
nerous emulation to execute the honorable work : 
but the Cardinal Cinthio Medici^ the patron of 
the poet in his latter days, considered the erec- 



BASII.JCA of ST SJKBAS11AH. 



V.The, thintZina mark Ao oMihcm of lata- til 
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tion of a becoming monument as a duty and an 
honor peculiarly appropriated to himself, and 
though he found hiinsetf obligeil to deicr the dis- 
charge of the friendly office year after year, yet 
he could nev,er be induced to allow any other 
person to ftdfil it in his stead* Death however 
deprived him of the honor of erecting a tomb to 
Tasso; and to the Cardinal BaoUucqua alone^ 
is .the public indebted for tlie present monument 
rather decent tha|a magnificent, with a short in- 
scription. Every English traveller who feels the 
sublimity of Milton, and knows how much the 
British ba^A ©wes to the Tuscan poet, will hasten 
to the churcfi.'of 'iSf. Omfrioy and at the tomb of 
Torquato Tasso, hail the muse that inspired th«ir 
rival strains. 



Che di cadttchi allori ^ 
^ Non circonda la fronte in Helicona \ 
Ma su ne Cielo infra i beaii choH 
Ha di stelle immortali aurea corona! 



S. Sebastiano, a church erected' by Constantine 
in memory of the celebrated martyr whose name 
it bears, has a handsome, portico and contains 
some good pictures an|^, paiotiqgflu It is how- 
ever more remarkable for being the principal 
entrance into the catacombs which lie in its 
neighborhood. 
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The catacombs are subterranean streets or gaU 
leries irom four to eight feet in height, from two 
to fire in breadth^ extending to an imiiiense and 
dmost unknown l^igth^ and branching out into 
various walks. The confusion occasion^ by the 
intersection of these galleries resembles that of a 
hbjrinth, and renders it difficulty and without great 
preoautioti^ dangerous to penetrate far into their 
fecesses. The catacombs were originally exca- 
vated in order to find that earth or sand called 
at present puzzolanay and supposed to form the 
bem and most laESti«ig cemetlt. lliey followed 
thci direction of the vein of sand^ and were aban*- 
doned when that was exhausted^ and oftentimes 
totally forgotten. Such lone^ unfrequented ca*- 
vems afforded a most commodious retreat to the 
christians^ during the persecutions of the three first 
centuries. In them therefore they held their 
assemblies, celebrated the holy mysteries, and 
deposited the remains of their martyred brethren.^ 
For the latter purpose they employed niches in 
the sides of the wall, placed there the body with 
» vitA MhA witih tfao btood of the martyr, or 
perhaps some of the ittstrttmenti* of his execution, 
and closed rtp th}6 mouth of the niche with thin 
brides^ or tile». SdMetimes th^ ftame was in- 
scribed with a word or two imjporting the belief 
and hopes of the deceae^; at other times a cross 
or the initials of the tides of our Saviour inter- 
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wov€n, were the only matks employed to certify 
that the body enclosed belonged W a christiati. 
Several bodies have been found without any in- 
scription, mark, or indicatit^n of name 6t pro- 
fession. Such may have belonged to Pagans, as 
it is highly probable that these cavities were 

listed as burial places* before as well as during 
the age of persecutions. It is impossible to 
range over these vast repositories of' the dead, 
lliese walki» c^ horrw and desolation^ without 
sentiments of £iw«5 veneiratioii^ Hnd> afanost 0f 
tettot. We seemed oti errtering t6 descend iirto 
the -regions of the departed, wrapped up in the 
impenetrable gloom of the grave. 



•Marcentes intns teo^i^ palloiM^iite atfb antiras^ 



JjongSL no9i^ shm r^ — --^i -: -r— quo 

Non metuunt emiu^e raaDfts^.. 

Independent of these irfiaginary teifors, the 
damp air and fetid exhalations warn the curious 



* A Jewish cemetery te«8cfidctj%'ererf nttihe Vidf Pbrtuensis j 
it was ornameAted with vafioii^ ptititiitg^, hat orle^ <)^ which 
was. seen the golden catidYesifidk eata^etff M the ^Arhe form 
as that in the Arch of Tkus. An rffStfrijyCiohY clhnfaining the- 
word CTNArXir .... sccitts to ^how tfcat it had been 
employed as a^ place of worship. 
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traveller to abridge his stay and hasten to the 
precincts of day *. 

The church of Madonna d^l Sole is the an 



* The arenaruB extra Portam EsquUinam are mentioned 
by Cicero (Pro Cluentio IS) as the scerie of a horrible mur- 
der, the circumstances of which he relates; and Nero it 
seems was advised to conceal himself for a time in one 
of the arenaruB, but refu$ed to go under ground while alive, 
(Suetonius : Nero 48) Eusebius represents the Emperor Con- 
.stantine as alluding to them^ and frequent mention is made 
of them in the writers of the fourth and fifth century. Pru- 
dentius describes them with great accuracy and minuteness. 

I 

Haud procul extremo culta ad pomeria vallo 

Mersa latebrosis crypta patet foyeis 
Htgus in occultum gradibus via prona reflexis 

Ire per anfractus luce latente docet; 
Primas namque fores summo tenus intrat hiatu ; 

Illustratque dies limina vestibuli. 
Inde ubi progressu facili nigrescere visa est 

Nox obscura loci per specus ambiguum, 
Occurrunt celsis immensa foramina tectis, 

QudB jaciunt claros antra super radios. 
Quamlibet ancipites texant hinc inde recessus> 

Arcta sub umbrosis atria porticibus : 
Attamen excisi subter cava viscera montis 

Crebra terebrato fomice lux penetrat; 
Sic datur absentis per subterranea solis 

Cernere fulgorem luminibusque frui. 

Peri Steph: De Sancto Hippolito, 
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cient temple of Vesta, stripped of its whole en- 
tablature, curtailed of its full x height by the 
nosing of the . ground which covers the lower 
part of the pillars, and disfigured by a most pre- 



The lively account which St. Jerom gives of these ce- 
meteries is not less minute. Dum essem Romse puer et 
liberalibus studiis erudirer, solebam cum cseteris ejusdem 
setatis et propositi, diebus dominicis sepulcra apostolorum 
et martyrum circumire, crebroque cryptas ingredi, quae in 
terrarum profundo defosss, ex utraque parte ingredientium 
per parietes habent corpora sepultorum \ et ita obscura sunt 
omnia ut propemodum illud propheticum compleatur: de- 
icendant in infemum viventes: et raro desuper lumen ad- 
missum horrorem temperet tenebrarum^ ut non tarn fenestram 
quam foramen demissi luminis putes; rursumque pedetentim 
acceditur, et cava nocte circumdatis illud Virgilianum pro- 
ponitur 

Horror ubique animos simul ipsa silentia terrent. 

S. Hieran, in Ezech, 

The number of the cemeteries or catacombs Is very great, 
as there are more than thirty known and distinguished by 
particular appellations^ such as Cemeterium Calixti — Lucinae 
— Felicis et Adaucti, &c. — In several, the halls or opener 
spaces are painted. Daniel in the Lion's Den — Jonas 
emerging from the Jaws of the Whale — and the Good Shep- 
herd bearing a Lamb on his shoulders, seem to have been 
the fovorite Subjects. The latter recurs oftener than any 
other, and generally occupies the most conspicuous- place. 
Some of these decorations are interesting and give a pleasing 
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poBterons roof. The cell and piUars of ividte 
marble remain, but the latter are almost lost in 
a wall drawn from column to column^ aad filling 
up the whole intermediate apace. It it muck to 



picture of the manners of the times, while others occasionally 
exhibit an affecting representation of the sufferings of the 
Christians. Of the former kind is a painting on a vaulted 
ceiling in the cemetery of Fontianus; in a circle in the 
centre appears the Good Shepherd — in the comers four 
figures of Angels— on the sides the four Seasons. Winter is 
represented by a youth holding some sticks in his right hand 
and extending it towards a vase with a flame rising from it : 
In his left he bears alighted torch: a withered tree stands in. 
the back ground. Spring is signified by a boy on one knee, 
as if he had just taken up a lamb which he supports witii 
one hand ; in the other he holds a lily : the scene is a garden 
laid out in regular walks : near the border of one of these 
walks stands a tree in full foliage. Summer appears as a 
man in a tunic^ with a round hat on his head in the act of 
reaping ^ the sickle is of the same form as that used in Eng- 
land. Autumn is depicted as a youth applying a ladder to a 
tree> round which twines a luxuriant vine. All these com- 
partments are divided by garlands and arabesques. Of the 
latter species of representation^ we have an instance in a 
paintihg which presents a human figure immersed up to the 
middle in a boiling caldron^ with his hands joined before his 
breast, and his eyes raised to heaven as if in ardent supplica- 
tion. The three children in the flames occur frequently, and 
probably allude to the same subject. An inscription placed 
over one of these scenes of martyrdom is a£Pecting. Otempora 
infeiusta, quibus inter sacra et vota ne in cavemls quidem 
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he laoneated that wh^ this edifice w^ fitted up 
for a chiunch^ it was not restored to it^ qrigimd 
form and beauty; whicl^ might have be^n dgq^ 
with less expense and difficulty^ thau w^re x\&- 
cessary to erect the wall and raii^e the roof whic^i 
I Ijiave just censure^. |t \s indeed higljpjy pro* 
bable that the materials requisite for such i^ 
restoration, that is the ih^Eoents of the fneof/e^ 
architrave, and cornice, inight be found ifoun4 
the bases of the pillars, as they may form part 
of the mass of ruins which has raised the pre- 
sent so inuch above the level pf the ancient 
pavement. But this siognjiar wa^t of t^ste ap- 
pears, if possible, more con^icuous in two other 
instances. 



saltari poawmi|9 ... Qvid mia^rias Tita . . . quid mo^ 

cum aj> amicis et parentibj^ s^peUri nequeaot. — 

Several words are obliterated. Besides these representations 
there are many detached figures, all alluding* to religious 
and Christian feelings, such as anchors, palms, vases exhaling 
incense, ships, and portraits of diflerent apostles. The dressy 
are often curious, and bocder upon some ornameo^a still i;> 
use in Italy, such as the cap of the Doge of Venice; the 
tunica and tmwg<>rfl so comn^pn in the south, &c. &c. The 
language of the inscriptions is probably the colloquial Latin 
of the timesi* at least in many instances, and sometimes, ap- 
proaches very near to modern Italian. 
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The temple of Fortima Virilis*, now the 
church of Santa Maria Egiziaca, is one of the 
few monuments that still remain of the aera of 
the Roman Republic. It is of the Ionic order^ 
and its proportions and form are justly admired. 
Its portico was originally supported by four pil- 
lars, and its sides adorned with twice as many 
half columns. It was converted into a church in 
the ninth century, and long retained a consi- 
derable share of its primitive beauty. When it 
was reduced to its present degraded state I can- 
not precisely determine, but I believe about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It is said to 
have been, when repaired, in a ruinous state: 
though that were the case, it was less difficult to 
preserve than to alter its principal features. Tlie 
latter however has been done. The wall that 
separated the Cella from the Vestibule was re- 
moved, and rebuilt between the pillars of the 
portico, and windows were opened between the 
half columns on one of the sides. By these 
means a small space was added and more light 
was given to the interior, but the proportions and 
beauty were not a little impaired. 



* There are doubts as to tbe real appellation of this 
temple^ but all agree in its antiqaity. 
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S. Lorauco in ii/Rrtmia. The name of this 
churchy placed as it is in the Fonim^ and sitoated 
amidst a most wonderful display of Roman gran- 
deur^ is alone a sufficient recommendation to the 
attention of the traveller; bnt this recommend- 
ation acqtiires double weight when we learn that 
it sttods oti 'the ruins of the tem|)le of Antoninus 
and Faustina. The portico of the temple, ex- 
cq>ting the pediment and part of the walls, re- 
maim. Tlie order is Corinthian ; and the whole 
might have been restored without difficulty to its 
original form. But instead of foUowmg diis pro- 
cess which the state of the ruin almost forced 
Upon the ^architect, he has erected a frontispiece 
behMid the pMlars, of proportions, size, and order 
totally difl^ent ; of two stories so contrived, that 
the cornice of the first does not reach even the 
e^tals of the pillars before it^ while the secc^d 
rises far above them, and exliibits on high, as if 
in triumph over good taste, its barbarous twisted 
pediment 

Such instances of ignorance or stupidity, such 
preposterous and misshapen edifices, would sur- 
prize us even at Constantinople where almost 
every mpoument of ancient magnificence has long 
since perished, and every recollection of ancient 
taste is obliterated ; but in Rome, where so many 
superb models still present themselves to our con- 

VOL. II. H 
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ftideration^ wiiece 9.II the arta ^nd. pttrticiihrl5: ar- 
chitecture ve honoced and cullii!«ted wiN:h so 
much auGcesi^ ve behold tli^te wkb astomiabmi^ 
and a!im)ffH with h«i^r. BnA vkeitb^t oenawei 
nor eacpesiencei, . iw jMwf|Wflt»^t cs^, dete.^ 
.yain and ii)ipoii^)d^rate i^chitisct^ from fruitljesi^ 
attempts to im{H*ove uppQr the W(h^ <^ the an- 
cients, or qure them of their partiajUty to capri- 
cious combinations that have hitherto Invariably 
terminatjed in. deformity* To^rus^i, for he. I b?^ 
lieve was the nmoft.y^hd buUt tJie mt)dmk pMt ^ 
the church of St. Zsrenxo in Miranda^ ptobablj^ 
imagined that his ne^w frontjqpieQCj^ with.itfs two^ 
contracted stories, its. petty pilaJit^ri, a]ad tta 
grotesque eiMtablatjUte, woDid; fix die atti^t|<M. <rf 
the public at once, and tptaUy eclipse th^. sitnpl^ 
majesty of the colonnade belbre it. Vain hopes ! 
Th^ stately pprtipo of Antoainus^ atill att?M^ 
every eye and challenges universal adinji^tioa; 
while the modem addition is condemned as oft^ 
as noticed and ranked among the momimenta of 
a tasteless and semi-barbarous age. 

It is not my int^don at present to describe the 
chmxhes beypnd.the walls: and of sey/eral withfiij 
which be^. the, naines or arci supposed to. be, 
farmed of the ruins of s^cieiSit templed, I shall 
say but little, as they do not exhibit the least ves-^ 
tige of antiquity. S|ich h AfjH: Ce^li, 00 the 
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C^itidine hffi supposed by many authors to oc- 
cupy the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus : 
such also is Santa Maria sopra Minerva, reported 
to have been formerly the temple of that gO^ess ; 
nf^ber of which have a particidar claim, unless 
tlteir: tides be considered as such, t6 our attention.* 
Wt ishall liow therefore proceed to the greater 
chwches, under Which appellatioii I include the 
P^titheon and the Sevefn Pdtriai^hal Basilica, so 
called because they are the cathedrals 6f the sove- 
reign pontiff #ho officiates in them on ce«ain 
festivals, and reserves the high altar entirely to 
hilnself. These seven churches are, St. Laurence 
(fimfi deUe mura) St. Sebastian, Santa Ctoce, 
ScMta Maria Mdggiore or the Basilica LtbeTtina, 
St. Paul (fuori deUe rhura) St. John Laterari or 
tbfe Basilica Lateranensis, St. P(6fer or the 6a^ 
silica Vaficana. Th^se templcfs are all of great 
aatSquity, and if we except St. Sdiaslian, of 
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* iTie tmVeller sboald Tisit the churches that belong to 
p^iMiciilar dation^ and orddrs, and are considered as tkelr re- 
spective mother churches; because not only French^ 
Spaniards^ Oennan8> but Greeks, Ariq|j|ptans; Cophts or 
Egyptians, and even East Indians and Chinese have their 
coUeges and churches. The same may be said of all the re- 
ligious orders. Several interesting particularities that indi- 
cate the charaictef of these nations and bodies, may be ob- 
served in their respective estaUishmen'ts. 

H a 
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great magnificaice. But to begin with the 
Pantheon. 

The square of the Padtheon^ or Piazza deUa 
Rptanda, is' adorned wi^- a fo\iDtain and an 
obelilk^ and terminated by the portico of Agrippa* 
This noble colonnade consists of a donble range 
of Corinthian pillai^ of red' granite. Between 
the middle columns^ which are a little farther r^ 
moved ftom each other than the others, a pai^sage 
oipens to the brassen pqrtals tvhlc^, as they unfdd^ 
lyxpotie tb view a circular hall of immense extdat, 
crofwned with a lofty dome, and lighted ddidy 
. from above. It is paved and lined with marble. 
Its oonuQe of white marble is supported by six- 
teen columns and as many pilasters of CruM> 
antho; iq the drcmnference there are eight niches, 
and between these niches are eight altars adorned 
9pph with two pillars of less size but of the samie 
materials. The niches were anciently occupied 
by statbel-c^ the great deities; the intermediate 
altars dei^ed as pedestals for th^ inferior powers. 
Th^ proportions of this temple are admirable for 
the eflfect intended to be produced; its height 
being equal to its diameter, and its dome not an 
oval but an exact hemisphere. 

Such is the Pan&eon^ the most noble and per- 
feet specimen of -Roman art and magnificence 
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that lime has spared^ or the ancianta ccmid haf# 
wished to transmit to posterity. It has served 
in fiict as a lesson and a model to succeeding ge- 
nenttions; and to it Constantinople is indebted 
far Santa Sophia^ and to it Rome or rather the 
W<Hrld owes the muivalled dome of the Vatiean. 
I need not inform my reader that the body of the 
Flantheon is supposed by many antiquaries to be 
o| republican architectore^ and of course more 
andent than the portico which^ as its inscription 
m^rtSy was erected by Agrippa about thirty 
years before the Christian aenu But whether the. 
temple was built at the same time^ or perhaps one 
hundred years before its porticoy is a matter of 
little .consequence^ as it is on the whole the most 
ancient edifice that now remains in a state of full 
and almost perfect preservation. It has^ it is true, 
undergone various . changes from pillage and re- 
parations;: but these changes have been cmifined 
entirely to the decorations. It was first idteied 
by Domitian and afterwards repaired by Seneros. 
The pillars^ pilasters^ and marble lining lemain 
neariy as ib^j were placed by the latter. It was 
plundered of part of its bronze omameqits, am<mg 
which spme authors rank its brazen doors^ by 
Genseric the Vandal monan^ of Africa^ and af- 
terwards, more completely stripped of aU ita metal 
decoration^ by .Coflurtantine^ the giandspn of He- 
radius^ in tbwe : seventh century. This semi- 
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barbarian Emperor is rqiresented by iodigaiiiit 
antiquaries as the greatest scourge that ey^ vi- 
sited Rome, and is said to have committed more 
excesses^ and dcwe more mischief to the city during 
a short stay <^ seven days; than the Goths or 
Vandals during tbw repeated hostile approad^es 
or long estahUshed dominion* 

The P^mtheon was cmiverted into a chnrdi by 
Pope Boai£u£ IV. abont the year 609^ and has 
sinee that period attracted the attention and eau^ 
joyed the patronage of various pontiflb. Bst 
though nsuch has been done for the support and 
embellishment of this edifice, yet much is still 
wanting in order to restore to it all its g^ory. The 
pavement should be repaired, the marble liniag 
of the' attic replaced, and above all, the pannels 
of the dome gilt or edged wi^ bronze. The 
want of some sock deeoration gives it a whiter 
naked appearance, very c^posite to the mellMr 
tkits of the various marbles that cast so rich a 
§^ow 0¥er &e lower part* Yet let not the traveller 
Qompdain,'if even in this magnificent monument; 
h» shall find that his expectations surpass the 
r^i^y and that his fancy has thrown around the 
Fkmtkeon ah imaginary splendor. He must not 
expeet to frsd in it the freshness of youth. Years 
pass laot in vam over man or his works ; tliey ttiay 
sometimes spar^ .prc^rtidn ^nd symM^tpy, W 
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bewty itod graoe> w^betktr ia tlie marUe portico 
or in the homaa form^ so€kq ykld to thdo* tovch and 
Yiinidi. Tweaty ages have now rolled oarer tho 
Fwiheon^ and if they bave not orusfaed its Aome 
in their passage^ ^y have 9t least impriated their 
trikces in snl^ grandanr pa its walls ; they have 
left to it all its prkneval proportixxis^ Imt they have 
gwduaUy .tript it of its ornaments, its leave* of 
-iriwilbnB and its glossy ocdors. Perhaps these 
ilipiks of anttquity and this venemble tint which 
tline ahme can shed oret edifices^ rather increase 
than diminiidi its majesty by adding to its jnstly 
^n^ired form, liiat which no architect can bestow, 
the cJiarmB of tecdlection, and the united in* 
terest of age aad disaster. 

Hioii^ the Pmkthitoa probably owes its pre* 
sertlition to the cnrcninstance of its haring been 
converted into a chturdi, yet I know not whether 
it be altogfi^i^ well calculated for that purpose* 
A circular haU, if consecrated to the offices of 
reiigion, roquiriss, that the altar i^ouM be in the 
ceiitrQi a posilimi which it cannot occupy in the 
PfiH^Wy dwii^ to the aperkoie perpeadioilarly 
over it* A toited temj^e is not, even when ar*- 
rang^ Iq the best advantage, nearly so sakable 
or Gomftiodioiis for a christipn assembly as the 
Basilica^ with its cimresponding aisles, elevated 
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chancel^ and senii-drciilar tattinatioii. Leaving 
therefore to the Fantfaeoa its prindpal character 
of a temple, I woidd aet it a^^art as a mansoleom 
sNKMd to the memory aad remains of persons 
^inioeiitly difitinffoishBd by great taknts and 
^iendid pi:|)[>lic yirtdes ; of that elms of worthies 
whom Virgil places in Elysium and ranks among 
demigods and heroes. In the centre might arise, 
on a lofty pedestal of steps, an altar of black 
marble destined 'solely for the service of the dead 
supporting a cross of alabaster half veiled in 
brazen drapery. At the comers of the altar four 
antique candelabra might pour a stream of solemn 
light on the ftmeniBal. scene around. The monu- 
ments might occupy the niches, line the wall, and 
when numerous, rise in circles around the centre* 
However as the number of personages who de- 
serve the honor of a public funeral is small, a 
length of time would elapse, pedbaps many cen- 
turies, before the niches would be filled^ or the 
pavement encumbered widi sarcophagi. The 
arrangement here described is only an extension 
of that which has actually taken place, as the 
Pantheon contains at present the tombs or rather 
the busts of several distinguished characters, 
among which are the celebratied antiquary Whtc- 
kebwn, Metastasioy MengSy Pousm^ Hannibal 
Carraccij and RqffaeUo himself. Two musidana 
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also, Q^^/^ ..anfl Sacchm, have been admitted 
to the Jdojiqirs.pf the Pantheon.* 



•■> 



On the Via Tiburtina^ at a small distance from 

the ficate. once of thie sajne.name. now more fre- 

quently called Porta £ S. LoffinzOy stands the 

Basilica of that martyt, .erecte^ over his tomb 

by Constan^tine*. Though fra^uently repaired 

and altered, yet iyts original form and most of its 

original decorations still remain. A portico, as 

is usual in all the ancient Basilicas, leads to its 

entrance; it is supported and divided by four- 

and-twenty pillars of granite; . the .choir occu* 

pi^s the upf^r part of die nave in the ancient 

manner, as /in St. Clements. The omAones^ or 

two pu^its. stand on either side of the entrance 

to the choir, dose to llie pillars; they are very 

large and all inlaid with marble. From the 

choir a flight of st^ leads to the sanctuary 

paved with mosaic and adon^ by a double 

story, each of twelve pillars of rich marble and 

of Corinthian form. Of the lower range of 

pillars part only appears above, as it descends 

through an open^spaee left fimr that purpose far 



i^; ■. 



* The dediealion of tills ehutch M%he first of Noveoi- 
ber, in the year 830, gave occasion to the iiistitution of the 
festival of All Saints. 
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below the pavem^it Four other colmnns adorn 
the wall that runs Bome feet behind the sane-- 
tuary as four more of porphyry support the 
canopy over the altar. The seats of the sanc- 
tuary* are of marble^ as is the chair of the pon- 
tiff, a very ancient episcopal throne. Under 
the altar is the Confession or tomb of St. Lau- 
rence where his body reposes, as is related, with 
that of St Stephen the first martyr; it is beau- 
tifully inlaid and incrusted with die most precious 
marble. 

This church though unfrequented on account 
of its situation, is yet rendered highly interest- 
ing by its antiquity, its form, and its materials, 
and by a c^tain lonely majesty which seems to 
brood over it, and fills the nilnd with awe and 
reverence. Prudentius has described the mar- 
tyrdom of St, Laurence in a long hymn, in 
which among many negligencres there are seve- 
ral beauties ; and the celebrated Vida has treated 
the same subject with the devotion of a bishop 
and with the enthusiasm of a poet. Several of 
his imagesi sentiments and allusions as well as 
his language throughout, ai*e truly classical; 
and while I recommend the two hymns of this 
author to ,the perusal of the reader, I cannot 
refuse myself the pleasure of inserting one pas- 
sage from the first, not only on account of its ex- 
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quisite beauty, but on account of itB connexion 
with the scaoery of Rome, and with the ground 
which we are now treading. In it the saint, 
when sensible or rather certain of his approach^ 
ing fate, is represented as hanging occasionally 
over the Tiber, and turning with melancholy re-> 
collection towards his native land and the haunts 
of his youth. 

Si quando tamen in rip^ subsiatit amaeni 
Tybridis, aspectans atiras^ codlique profunda^ 
^lis ad occasum Yerdus^ Non te ampliua, inquit, 
Aspiciain, dives regais^^ Hispania opimis. 
Nee vos, O patriae fluvii, carique parentes^ 
. Qui spem forte mei reditiis agitatis inanem. 
Tuque^ O Tybri! vale! colles salvete Latin! ! 
Qaos colui heroum tuqauli, saorataque busta! 

In another passage the last sensations and feel- 
ings of the martyr are described in a style highly 
animated and affecting. Hie concluding verses 
of the same hynm express at once the piety and 
the patriotism of its author.^f* 

From the Porta Tiburtina a long and straight 
street, or rather road, leads almost in a direct 



* St. Lanrence was a native of Spain. f V. 245. 
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line to the Basiiica Liberiana,* or church of 
SaMa, Maria MaggiarCy which derives its former 
appellation from Pope liberius, in whose time it 
was erected^ its latter^ from its size and magni- 
ficence, as being the first that bears ihe a|^»ella- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. It is said to have 
been founded about the year 350, and has under* 
gone many repairs and alterations since that 
period. It is oi^ of the noblest churches in the 
world and well deserves an epithet of distinction. 
It stands by. itself on the highest swell of the 
Esquiline hill, in the midst of two great squares 
which terminate two streets of near two jDiiles 
in length. To these squares the Basiliea pre- 
sents two fronts of modem architecture and. of 
different decorations. The principal front con«- 
sists of a double colonnade, one ovm: tbe other/ 
the lower Ionic, the upp^ Corinthian ;*f* before 
it on a lofty pedestal rises a Corinthian pillar 
supporting a brazen image of the Blessed Virgin. 



* In the portico of this church there is a large uitiqoe 
sarcophagus^ on which is sculptured an ancient marriage} on 
another which stands behind the sanctuary is a vintage. 
They are both admired for the beauty of the workmanship. 
The fields around St Lorenzo were called anciently the 
Campus Veranus. 

t This front, notwithstanding the noble pillars of granite 
that support it, is justly censured for want of simplicity. 
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On the other side^ a bold setnicircalar front 
ddomed with; pilasters and crowned with two 
domes^ fills the eye and raises the expectation. 
Bdbre.it, on a p^estal of more than twenty 
ftet in height, stands an Egy^ian obelisk of a 
single pieee ' of granite of sixty^ terminating in a 
cross of bronzie. These accompaniments on each 
side, give the Basilica an air of unnsnal grandeur, 
and it must be allowed that the interior is by 
no means nnworthy of ihis external magni- 
ficence. 

The principal entrance is, as usnal in all the 
ancient chnrches, throngh a portico ; this portico 
is si^pofted by eight pillar!^ of ' granite, and 
adorned with corredpohding marble jMiasters. 
The ^traveller on ^ his entrance is inltimtiy struck 
with. the two magnificent colonnades that line the 
nave and separate it fit^n the aisles. They are 
stafported each by more than twenty pillars, of 
which eighteen on each side are of white marble. 
The order is Ionic with its regular entablature, 
the elevation of the pillars is thirty-eight feet, the 
leagth of the colonnade about two hundred and 
fifty. The sanctuary forms a semicircle behind the 
altar. The altar is a large slab of marble 
covering an ancient sarcophagus of porphyry, in 
wliWi the body of the founder formerly reposed. 
It is overshadowed by a canopy of bronze, sup- 
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ported by ioxa loStj Corinthian piUan o(>poff^yrf # 
This canopy^ though perhaps of too great a 
magnitude for its aitnation as it neariy^ tonebes 
the roof^ is the most beantifiil and .best pr€^or« 
tioned ornament of liie kind which I fiveaf bf&- 
held« The side walk supported by the pilars 
are divided hf pilasters^ between whieb are aK 
temately windows and mosaics; the paVemeiHt 
is variegated^ and the ceilmg divided into square 
pannels^ double gilt and ridi in the extreme. 
There .is no transept^ but instead of it two noble 
chapels open on either side. The one on the 
ri^t as fo% advance from the great entvance to* 
wards the dtar^ was built by Sixtas Quintuff^ and 
coatains his tomb: it would be considered as 
rich and beautiful^ were it not infinitely surpassed 
in both tbese respects by the opposite chapd be^ 
longing to the Borghese family^ erected by Paul 
V. Botb these chapels arc^ adorned with; domes 
and decorated wiitfi nearly the same aichiteotural 
or&aments, Bat in tl^0 htfyear^i tibe spectator is 
astoni^ed at the profusion with wMch not bronee 
and marble dnly^ btat lapis lazuli, jasper, and the. 
more precious stones aits employed on all sides, so 
that the walls seem to hhuse axtmnd, and almost 
da2£zle the eyes with their Instre.^ He may per- 
haps fell himself inclined to wish that, those 
splendid materials hait been employed with more 
economy^ and conceive that a judicious arrange- 
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mmt mi^ht liaiie pro^ncad a b^stter ^ect with 
less prodigality. These two chapels^ whatever 
their magmficence or peculiar beauty may be, 
h$;m putjvjdjis^ ^ wtemal appeaiapos of the 
€htitth,.aifti QOGmowA the only inaterial defor- 
Mty wbich tuirea the^ejt^ of a critic can discover: 
I ni^ra^ :^ bnei^: QQcasiowd by the arcades 
§orB^ on bMh si^, tos^ve as entrances to 
these oratories. The coionnade so beantifal even 
m its present state, wonld have been matchless 
were it not inisemipted by these misplaced arches^ 
which ^StQC aU do not produce the effect intend- 
ed by ^"ving: ^ grand entrance into these chapels, 
na the view is obstnicted by the arch of the aisles, 
and by the intervention of the brazen portals. 
But be: th0 defecte what, they may, I know not 
wfcethfff any wchiteeti^al eidiibitkin surpasses 
W\ evon tsqiuiJA th^ ^sifica laberiafia. The 
si^Uptty of Ae^ plan, the correctness of the ex- 
edotion^ tht^ richness of tbe materials and the 
dedmations^ of the parts, the length of the colon- 
nudes, aiid the^ elevation of the canopy, formal- 
tc^eth^ one of the noblest afid most pleasing ex- 
bibition^ that . the eye can behold. As we ad- 
vance along, the an^le nave, we are rather pleas- 
ed than astonished with the scenery around us ; 
we easily familiarize ourselves with the calm 
grandeur of the place, and at the end retire with 
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an impression, not of awe, bat - ox dtdi^it and 
tranquiffity. 

i 

From the Basilica Ubendna a long and wide 
street leads to , the Basilica Lateranensis. This 
church is the regular cathedral of the bishop of 
Rome, and as snch assumes the priority of all 
others, and the pompous ti^ of the Ru^nt 
and Mother of all CShurches, " Ecclesiamm 
Urbis et Orbis Mater et Caput r It was founded 
by Constantine, but it has been hurat^ mined, 
rebuilt, and frequently repaired since that period: 
Its magnitude' Gbrresponds with its rank and 
antiquity, and. the richness of its decorations are 
equal to both. The Basilica, like that of Sania 
Maria MaggiarCy has two porticos. That which 
presents itself to the traveller eoitting from tlie 
latter church, consists of a double gallery one 
above the other,- adorned with pilasters; the 
lower range Doric, the higher Corinthmn. On 
the square before this poi^cO rises a noblc' 
obelisk, the most elevated of its kind. Prom it» 
pedestal bursts an abundant stream, that sup* 
plies all the neighbouring streets with water. 
The principal portico faces the south ; it consists 
of four lofty columns and six pilasters. The 
order is Composite; the attic is adorned with a 
balustrade, and that balustrade with statues. A 
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double bxAttt is intrbdndBd in the intcarviils and 
behind titis froniitpiece, to sapport the gallery 
d^tined to receive the pontiff when he gives his 
solemn benediction; though it is foimed of verj 
beantifbl pillars^ yet it breaks the symmetry 
and. ^neakens the effect of the whole. Other de- 
fects hare been observed in this front, and like 
height of the pedestals, the heavy attic with its 
balustrade, and the colossal statues that encum- 
lier it, have been frequently and justly criticised. 
Yet with all these defects it presents a very noble 
and majestic appearance. * * 

The vestibulum is a long and lofty gallery. 
It is paved and adorned with various matbles. 
Rve doors open frcMU it into "Aie churdi^ 'die 
body of whfch is divided mto a nave, and two 
aisles on each sid^ The na^^e is intavected 
by a transmit, and termioated as is. xtsmtl by « 
semicircillar sanctuary. There ace no nob meat 
partitMOis ; all is open, and a iew steps feroii the 
oirfy 'divtstou between the clergy and the pe^ople: 
thus the size and proportions of this noble hall 
a^iear to the best advantage. Its decorations 
are rich in the extueme, and scattered widi pr6* 
fiimon, but ttnfiortnnstely with little taste. -The 
nave was Renewed or repaired by Borromni, 
and is diiAgnred by endless breaks and curves, 
as well as overloaded with cumbersome masses. 

VOL. II. I 
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The diiirch was andendy supported by more 
than three hundred antique pillars, and had the 
same plan of decoration been adopted in its 
reparation as was afterwards employed at Santa 
Maria Maggiore^ it would probably have ex- 
hibited the grandest display of pillared scenery 
now in existence. But the architect it seems 
had an antipathy to pillars; he walled them up 
in the buttresses, and adorned the buttresses with 
groups of pilasters : he raised the windows^ and 
in order to crown them with pediments, broke 
the architrave and frieze^ and even removed the: 
coniice: he made niches for statues and topped 
them with crowns and pediments of every con- 
torted form ; in short he has broken every 
straight line in the edifice, and fiUed it with semi- 
circles, . spirals « and triangles. The roof formed 
of wood, though adorned with gilding in pro^ 
fusion, : yet from too many and dissimilar com- 
partments appears heavy and confused. The 
altar is small and covered with a Gothic sort of 
tower^ said to be very rich, and certainly very ugly 
The stdtues of the twelve apostles, that occupy the 
niches on each side of the nave with their grace 
fdl pillars of Verde anticoy are much admired" 
There are several- columns also that merit par 
ticular attention; among these we may rank the. 
antique bmnze fluted pillars that support tb^ 
cwopy over the altar in the chapel of: the SantU^ 
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fiimo Sacramento. Some suppose that these 
pillars : belonged to the temple of Jupiter Capi^ 
toisnus; others fancy that they were brought 
^mOf the temple of Jerusalem : be these con- 
jectures as they may the columns are extremely 
beautiful. 

y - * 

The various chapels of this church deserve 
attention^ either for their form or for their em- 
bellishments; but the Cormn chapel is, entitled 
to particular consideration, and may be regarded 
as one of the most perfect buildings of the kind 
existmg. Inferior perhaps in si^e, and more sd 
in splendor to the Borghese chapel^ it has more 
simplicity in its form and more purity in its 
decoration. This chapel is in the form of a 
Greek Cross. The entrance occupies the lower, 
the altar the upper part; a superb mausoleum 
terminates each end of the transept ; the rail that 
separates the chapd from the aisle of the church 
is gilt brass; the pavement is the finest marble; 
the walls are incrusted with alabaster and jaspen 
and adorned with basso relievos; six pillars 
adorn the recesses, the two on each side of the, 
altar are Verde anticoi the four others are por- 
phyry, their bases and capitals are burnished 
bronze. The picture over the altar is a mosaic, 
the original by Guido. The tombs with their 
statues are much admired, particularly that of 

i2 
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Clement XlL ^bt C6H\m pontiff, Whdse body 
reposed iii a latge and finely prbpottioned antique 
saiicopliagfis of porphyry.* Pour correapofidkig. 
niches are occupied by as ttitoy statoies, ttipt€^ 
renting the Gasrdinal virttrisd, and dyt» edeh 
niche is an appropriate basso rdieoo. The dottie 
that canopies this chapel, in itself airy and well 
lighted, tebeives an additional luBtre from its 
golden patmels, and *sheds a soft but rich glow 
on the marble scenery beneath it. On the whole, 
though the Comm chaipel ban not eMiped 
criticism, yet it struck me as the most beacrtiftd 
edifice of the kind; splendid without gaudiitess; 
the valuable materials that ftnrm its pavemeflt, 
line its walls and adorn its vaults, are so dic^oi^d 
as to mix together their varied hues into 190ft 
■and delicate tints ; while liie size and synun€try 
of its form enable the eye to contain it with ease, 
and contemplate its unity, its proportions, and 
its ornaments without eflbrt.'f' 



^ 

{ 



* This sarcophagus was taken from the portico of the 
Pantheon^ and is supposed by some antiquaries to have con- 
tained the ashes of Agrippa. 

t This edifice might be recommended as an exc^dst 
model for a domestic or college chapel, or a maosoleuiB. 
Some critics have ventured to censure its architecture ss 
too tame, and deficient in boldness and relievo. Its size is 
not, I believe, susceptible of more 5 the defect, if it exist, 
is scarcely perceptible. 
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The 6iap1i$t6ry of JSt Jo\m Latera^^ which 
acc^rdoiig . to tihe costosa of the eariy ages still 
obwrved) in almc»9t: all the' cathedrals of Italy, 
th^i^h tk^W is y^t detached from the churdb, is 
odted /!?. Gkmrmi in fbntCy «ft(i is the most 
asmmA of tkt^> k^id ivk thie Chriili|i|» world. It 
wii4-^zH^t$d. hy CoQst^^^w^ aiid is at the same 
im^r ft moftnflDieBtt <rf the magoificettce of that 
Emperor and the bad laste of the age. A small 
portico leads into an octagonal edifice^ in the 
ceiifefe .of ii^id:i:yth^re i$ a l^ige hsdm about 
tl«p^ fc^t d^efl^r Uq^ 4nd pavc^d with m«u?ble: 
ThS3 hfi»m n ^ the^' same form as the buildha^ 
itii^lf ; ^t its coito^rs Bita^ eighst bea^iliifol: piUai^s^ 

vMfih mff^tt ei^ otb^ of ^hit^ ;Pi^bK wA 
t)w|et^te)r bfifir.H^ft aMic jeri^woed witi^ ^ dome.; 
"EkWe piVkmy with -thair eiriahlature^ were: pror ^ 
haUgr tahtofcoml ;Yaario«s buildings as , thf jr difier 
in order/ size^ and proportion. The; alibic i«i 
painted in fresco^ as is the gallery around the 
j^hrft bilp»r; *"&& former represents' several 
Gdspel historiesydie latter some of the principal' 
event; of the -mgo) of iConstantine. The modem 
fimt, ja.lafge vase' of lateen basalt^s^ istasfls in 
iMi^ centie of tb^ hsBisi radsed on Jsome^ steps of 
m$Me^' . Anciently ' lite Ibasin itself was the ftinl 
itito whidpi die dttbdiumen descended by tlie 
ibvr 84|^ ''which' still' reasain fw diat purpose^ 
There adet twot' ekiapels^ one on eia^h side of liie 
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Baptistery, formerly destined for the instracdon 
and aocommodfttion of the catechumens. In thi« 
chapel' only, and only upon the eves of Eagter 
and Pentecost, was public baptism administeml 
anciently in Rome; many magnificent ceremb* 
nies which occupied the whole night accompa^ 
nied this solemnity, and rendered it more dehght- 
fnl to the fervent christians of that period than the 

most brilliant exhibitions of the day. 

... .. . • 

The*view ftota the steps of the principal pw*' 
tico of St. John Lateran is extensijj^e- and , interest- 
ing. It presents a grove before; on one side the 
venerable walls of the city : the lofty arches of an 
aquednct on the other ; the chardi of Santa Croce 
in front, and beyond it the desolate Canqxigma^ 
bounded by the Alban Mount, tmged with ^Uuef 
and purple, and dheckered with woods, towns 
and villages. 

A wide and~stnught road leads through the soB- 
tary grove which I have just mentioned, to^the' 
Basilica di Santa .Croce in Giertisalemmcy an-* 
other patriarchal church erected by Constantineon. 
the ruins of a temple of Venus' destroyed by his 
orders. This church derives its name from some 
pieces of the holy cross, and from k quantity of 
earth taken from Mount Calvary and deposited 
in it by St. Helena, Constantine's mother. It 
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i$ remarkable oniy for its antupie shape, and for 
the eighth noble columns of granite that support its 
nave. Its frdnt is modem, of 'ridbi materials, but 
of very indiffereirtjarchitectdre* • The semicircular 
vault of the sanc^naty is adorned with paintings 
in fresco which, though vfery defective in the es- 
sential parts, yet charm the eye by the beauty of 
sdme of the figures and the exquisite fresho^s of 
the coloring. The lonely situation of this antique 
basilica amidst groves, gardens and vineyards^ 
and the. number of mouldering, monuments and 
tottering arches that surround it, give it a solemn 
and affecting appearance, i • 

The patriarchal Baaflica of St. Paul, called & 
Paoh fuori ddte Mifra;'?A some 'distance from 
the Porta Ostienns, u^Me-K^f the ^sttid^t tein- 
ples erected by the'£rst Chrii»tiluti Emperor. It 
was finii^ed by* Theodosius 'an^ Ihs son Honorhrs; 
and afterward)^ when shattered by earthquakes 
and time, it was repaired &nt by Leo III. and 
again after a long interval by Sixtus Quintus. 
Such was the respect which the public enter- 
tained for this church, and so great the crowds 
that flocked to it, that the Emperori^ above-men* 
tioned thought it necessary (if we may believe 
Procopius) to build a portico from the gate to the 
Basilica,;a distance of near a mile. The magni- 
ficence of this portico seems to have equalled the 
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mttst. celebrated works of the ancuDt Ranuuu, a* 
k Was a«|>pQrted by :miurble pillara and coYcred with: 
gilt copper. But wbatsoeyer niiay have been .ite 
foi^mer ^oiy^ it haa Itmg since yielded to the dt^ 
pr^«itk)ns cf age or barbaravsi, and sunk iato imi 
without leaving even a trace to ascertain its former 
eiiistaice. The road is now imfrecpiented, and tba 
Obujndi itsdf with the adjoining abbey belongu^ 
to* the Benedictine monka^ is ahnost abandoned 
^nriDg the snnuner sumths on aecdent of the real 
, OiT'tmaginaiy nnwholesomeness of t&e air. ' . •: 

The exterior of this fidifioe^ h^ that of the 
Pantheon, being of ancient brick looks dismal 
atid ruiiv)us. The poiticois snppbrted by twelve 
INyilarsj-a^nd forma a gallery or ^vestibnlum lofty 
and) spadons* The prfioiaipal . door is of bronze; 
tfte na,ye and donble; aislea ai9e supported by fowf 
ijTftWs of Corinthkn pillars^ auonnting in all to die 
nnmber of eighty. Of these colnihns^ fonr-aiuiU 
tw^ty of that beautifnl marble called pmondmo 
(bwan^^ white tinged with a delicate purple) w^ 
the most eacquisite woikmanslfip and pr^iportrais^ 
vitse tBkm irom the tomb of Adrian (Caitel'& 
Angela.) Hie tnussept or rather the walk «od 
avdbes' of the saiictaairy. rest upon ten other to*- 
hiknns, and thirty more are employed in the decd^ 
ration of the tomb of the Apoatle and of the al^ 
tal:s. . Th^ piUaxs an in vgensr^ of {)orpbyvy> 
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and tlie ibcir Aat soppart the cemtnil arehe&aro 

of yatt magnittide. IWa flights ei marUe step^ 

lead from; "dw r*iiave to the sancCiiary: the paVe^ 

QUXit of thi»:' latter- part u of fine marble; lliat of 

the fbrilMi of '^tialleired fngfnmts of ancient 

tombK> marked /with 'mitcriptidns. The ahar 

sotendft^ isadar. k. canopy termmited by an a\^- 

ward Gotluc pycaqadr^e cbmiiiiiference of the 

aaoMttiiary . ii adorned vidi Bome very ancient mo* 

soBCs. ' Hfie \vHils of the iiave and centre r^st on 

arches carried' from pfllar to pfflar; those of the 

naye are high and covered with faded paintingt. 

The lengdi of the cihvrd^is abcmt three hnndyed 

feci, its iHrea^th aboot one hundred and fifty, and 

from its ittagniMdc^ prbpMtioiifi and materials^ it 

nndoiihtedlj fBinish^ hH the means requisite^ if 

propsdly ajianig^, dP jreadeitngit one of the most 

Bobks^ aad peduqps one of the most beaulifiil 

dutrcbes in the woild^ Ab it is, it presents a very 

enilBt .copy, of ita;alH9cat statb^ for- it seems to 

httVB snfinced cttm^idMdbie damage almost as sooti 

aa.ftmbttd^ firwa'th^ wam^.idarms and 'Ae^dAm^ 

tioBS that €0iM»^cedi in'^the^ MigB of Honorfitt; 

and .oojati»xuA Aii^ aeireml snob^isive ceiitci^ 

.rioa.'^^ ■' i* !.-• . ■ ■''.'' '■'"' '■ ^ /''-^J'j'.^r 

Althongh many popes^ and pardcnlariy Sixtns 
Qmntus. and Benedict XIV, have repaired dr or* 
namented this* venerable fatbric; yet if stiR retains 
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an unfinished, fcH^rn and almost rainoiu appear- 
ance. The pavement is, as has been observed 
above, made up of brakai remnants; the an* 
cient pictures that adorned the walls are nourly 
efiaced by damp vapors; the beams and raftars 
of the roof form the only covering of the body of 
the church; and the whole Basilica, exciting 
the sanctuary, presents the aspect of a neglected 
and melancholy moomment The Benedictiiie 
monks, are,. in all countries where theiMer exists 
but i^anticulariy m Italy, both rich and public 
spirited^ that it is a subject of surprise, and just re- 
prpaqb^ that while so many ^uparb e^ces have 
beep, greeted by them in diffarent towns -and coun- 
tries,, one of the most ancient and celebrated tem- 
ples in the Christian world should even in the ca^ 
pit^Jf itself, and under the .eye of the pontiff^ be 
^4io:wfed to moulder away: and link alnioet unno*- 
ti^e^ into ruin. / Thei expences.i^uisite for the 
r^par^tipn and embeUisbment of snob an edifice 
ff(Q\ild,be great without doubt; batt6 an opulent 
aoi^: rdigious society, money wben employed for 
SDC^ a. purpose canmit be an objed of considersr 
tim, especially as the work nught -be carried on 
gradually, and with all due regard to economy.* 



. *!This roof ir mnck admired for its mechanism and re- 
vered f^rdtfli antiquity s but bowvrer curious or venerable it 
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Th^ arches ^from* pillar to pillar introduced by 

• • • , 

the bad' tastfr of • the ag^ of Diocletian-, might be 
covered as ' in SdnM MistHa Maggiort by a- regu- 
lar entablattire ; and as in ' allthe other Ba^iHcae, the 
8b«' might be' flawed and the walls lined with 
marblfe. ''^1^ paintings toight then be restored 
with perffecf'fiecuritf, q,rtd the w6rfc of reparation 
fi^iidlsed %y^rembtTi|ig the pitesent Gothte bbdisk 
that encumbers the tomb of the Apostle^ and by 
employing the beautiful columns that now seem 
to groan under its weight in supporting a light 
and well-proportioned canopy. I have already 
' said tha^ S. Pooh might be made one of the most 
beautiful churches in the worlds and the changes 
here pointed out would I think accomplish that 



may be in these respects^ it forms^ as aU mere carpentry 
must form^ a very duU and unappropriate ceiling to a marble 
temple. The beams were originally lined with gold« and in* 
deed the whole edifice was most splendidly decorated as we 
are assured by Petronius who visited it in its first glory. 

Regia pompa loci est> princeps bonus has sacravit arces 

Lusitque magnis ambitum talentis. 
Braoteolas trabibus 8ublevlt> ut omnis aurulenta 

Lux esset intus^ ceu jubar sub ortu. 
Subdidit et Farias fulvis laquearibus eolumnas^ 

DistiDguit illic quas quaternus ordo : 
Turn Camyros hyalo insigni varie cucivrrit arcus> 

Sic prata vernis fioribus renident. 

Passio Beat Apost 
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object^ and give it all the splendor of which it is 
sasceptiUe. It abeady indeed ^diiblts. the no- 
blest collection of pillars now existing, and if 
thes^ were set off to advantage by aa apprc^i^ 
eor^ice and corresponding deeoratioiis aromic^ iti 
colonnades would form a scenie iofenor in foi^bpt 
indeed, bitf equal if n«t smperior in regql^r ai^llirr 
tectnral heanty eTen to the naagoificent vdades- ^ 
the Vatican. 
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CHAP. IV. 



The iBmlkd V'Otktena, or St. Petals. 

To tbe Vatican we sliaU now turn and close our 
account of Roman chnrches, by a faint and im- 
perfect de9cri|)tion of some cf the glories of this 
imrivallod fatxric^ the boast of modem iddll and 
trophy '<if the tmited arts of pamtin^, scnlptnre^ 
and ardiitectuve. l^e Basilica of St. Peter was 
tibe first and noblest i^c^^ions edifice erected by 
Co iM la i ittine, it 9to6d om part of the circus of 
NeiK>^ and was..i9iqftposed to occupy a spot conse^ 
crated by the blood of nfiunberless martyrs ex- 
posed or slai^teeved m that place of piiblic 
amfnsement by order of the tyrant.* But its 



^ This 'supposition is far from being groundless, as ap- 
pears ftova the 'words of Tacitus speaking of the persecu- 
tions of Nero. Ergo abolendo rumori (jussum incendiuni 
Romae) Nero siibdidit reos et qusesitissimis psenis adfeeit, 

qoos per flagitia }nyiso6> ndgus Christianos appellabat 

£t pereuntibus addita ludibria> ut ferarum tergis contecti la- 
niatu canum interirant aut crucibus affixi^ aut flaiiimandi, 
atque ubidefedsseCdies^ in usum nocturni luminis urerentur. 
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principal and exclusive advantage was the pos- 
session of the body of St. Peter; a circnmstance 
which raised it in credit and consideration above 
the Basilica Lateranensis^ dignified its threshold 
with the honorable appellation of the Limna 
Apostohruniy and secnred to it the first place in 
the affection and reverence of the Christian world. 
Not only monks and bishops but princes and em- 
perors visited its sanctuary with devotion, and 
even kissed as they approached the marble steps 
that led to its portal. Nor was this reverence 
confined to the orthodox monarchs who sat on 
the throne of the founder; it extended to barba- 
rians and more than once converted a cruel in- 
vader into a suppliant votary. The vandal Gen- 
seric whose heart seldom felt emotions of mercy, 
while he plundered every house and temple with 
unrelenting fury, spared the treasures deposited 
under the roof of the Vatican Basilica, and even 
allowed the plate of the churches to be carried in 
solemn pomp to its inviolable altars. Totila, who 
in a moment of vengeance had sworn that he 
would bury the glory and the memory of Rome 
in its ashes, listened to the admonitions of the 



Hartos suo9 ei spectaculo Nero obtnlerat ct drcense ludicrum 
edebat habitu aurigae permUtus pl«bi^ vel carriculo insis- 
tens. 

Taditus Ann. xv. 44. 
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pontifl^ and resigned his ftiry at the tomb of the 
Apostles* 

< Ereiy age, as it passed over the Vatican, 
seemed to add to its holiness and its dignity; 
and the corowtion of an Emperor, or th^ install 
lation of a Pope, the deposition of the remains 
of a prince, or the aoishrinement of the reliqnes 
of a saint, aj^^eared as so many tributes paid to 
its saperemipence, and gave it so many, new 
claims to the veneration of the Christian world. 
At length, however, after eleven centuries of 
glory, the Trails, of the ^' ancient Basilica began 
to giiTe way, and symptoms, of approaching ruin 
were become so visible about the year 1450, that 
Nicolas V. conceived the project of. taking down 
the old. church, aiKl erecting in its stead a new 
and more extensive structure. However, though 
the lii^rk was begun, yet it was carried on with 
feebleness and uncertainty during more than 
half a century, till Julius JI. ascended the papal 
throne, and resumed the great undertaking with 
that spirit and decision which distinguished all 
the measures of his active pontificate. Great 
princes generally find or create the talents re- 
quisite for their purposes, and Julius discoyered 
in Bramante, an architect capable of compre- 
hending, and ^Heaiting his grandest cpnceptions. 
A plaa was prescmted and approved- • TUc wa!ls» 
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before means could be collected, or talents fonnd 
to restore it^ or to erect another of equal magni* 
ficence. 

What then will be the astonishment, or rather 
the horror, of my reader, when I inform him 
that this unrivalled temple, the triumph and 
master-piece of modem skill, the noblest speci-* 
men of the genius and the powers of man, was, 
cluring the late French invasion, made an object 
of rapacious speculation, and doomed to ruin. 
Yet such is the fact. When the exhausted in- 
come of the state, and- the plunder of all the 
public estabUshments were found unequal to the 
avarice of the generab, and to the increasing 
wants of the soldiers, the French committee 
turned its attention to St. Peter's, and employed 
a company of Jews to estimate and purchase the 
gold, silver, and bronze, that adorn the inside of 
the edi^ce, as well as the copper that covers the 
vaults and dome on the outside. The interior 
.ornaments might perhaps have been reinoved 
without any essential or irreparable damage to 
the body of the fabric ; but to strip it of its ex- 
.temal covering was to expose it; to the injuries 
,of the wcdther, and to devote it to certain de- 
struction; especially as the papal government, 
when restored, had not the means of repairing 
,the mischief. But Providence interposed, and 
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the hand of the Omnipotent was extended to pro* 
tect his temple. Before the work of sacrilege and 
barbarism could be commenced, the French army, 
alarmed by the approach of the allies^ retired with 
precipitation^ and St. Peley's stands ! 

. * - 

Prom the bridge' and Cartel de St. Angela^ a 
wide street condncts in ^ direct line to a squarC;^ 
and that square presents at once the court oi* 
portico, and part of the Basilica.* When the 
spectator approaches the entrance of this court, 
he views four rows of lofty pillars,. ,^2r;e<5&fw^ off 
to the right and left in a bold semicircle. In 
the centre of the area formed by this immense 
colonnade,*f' an Egyptian obelisk, of one solid 



■» " ■ 



* The late pope had some thottghts bf widening this 
street^ and giving it throughout an expansion equal to the 
entrance of the portico, so that the colonnade^ fountains^ 
obelisk, and churchy would thus burst at.once upon the eye 
of the spectator^ when he turned from the bridge. Though 
the approach to St. Peter's is already sufficiently noble> yet 
this alteration would^ without doubt, have added much to 
its magnificence. The invasion of the French, and the con- 
sequent distressing events, suspended the execution of this 
and many similar plans of improvement. 

t This colonnade, with its entablature^ balustrade^ and 
statues^ i^ seventy feet in height 

K 2 
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piece of granite, ascends to the height of one 
handred and thirty feet ; two perpetual fountains^ 
one on each side, play in the air, and fall in 
sheets round the basins of porphyry that receive 
them. Before him, raised on three successive 
flights of marble steps, extending four ^hundred 
feet in length, and towering to the elevation of 
one hundred and eighty, he beholds the majestic 
front of the Basilica itself. This front is sup- 
ported by a single row of Corinthian pillars and 
pilasters, and adorned with an attic, a balus- 
trade, and thirteen colossal statues. Far behind 
and above it rises the matchless Dome, the justly 
celebrated wonder of Rome and of the world. 
The colonnade of coupled pillars that surround 
and strengthen its vast base, the graceful attic 
that surmounts this colonnade, the bold and ex- 
pansive swell of the dome itself, and the pyramid 
seated on a cluster of eohimns, and bearing the 
Jball and cross to the skies, all perfect in their 
kind, form the most magnificent and singular 
exhibition that the human eye perhaps ever con-^ 
templated. Two less cupolas, one oa each side^ 
partake of the state, and add not a little, to the 
majesty of the principal dome. 

The interior corresponds perfectly with the 
grandeur of the exterior, and fiiUy answets the 
expectations, however great, which such an ap- 
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proach must naturally have raised,"^ Five lofty 
portals open into the portico or vestibulum^ a 
gallery in dimensions and decorations equal to 
the most spacious cathedrals. It is fout hun- 
dred feet in lengthy seventy in height, and fifty 
in breadth, paved with variegated marble, co- 
vered with a gilt vault, adorned with pillars, 
pilasters, mosaic and basso relievos, and termi- 
nated at both ends by equestrian statues, one of 
Constantine, the other of Charlemagne. A foun- 
tain at each extremity supplies a stream sufficient 
to keep a reservoir always full, in order to carry 
oflF every unseemly object, and perpetually refresh 
£md purify the air and the pavement. Opposite 
the five portals of the vestibule 9re the five doors 
of the church ; three are adorned with pillars of 
the finest marble; that in the middle fias valves 
of bronze. 

At you enter, you behold the most extensive 
hall ever constructed by human art, expanded 



V 



* Ad Basilicae Vaticanse vestibulum subsistimus 3 neqae> 
audemus tarn divinse fabrics majestatem rudi calamo vio- 
lare. Sunt enim nonnuUa^ quae nullo melius modo^ quam 
stupore^tsilentio laudantur^ sa^ the learned MaUllon: Her 
Ualicum. 

" I saw St. Peter's," says Gray, '« and was struck dumb 
with astonishment/* ^ 
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in magnificent perspective before yon; advance 
ing up the nave, yon are delighted with the 
beauty of the variegated marble under your feet, 
and with the splendor of the golden vault over 
your head. The lofty Corinthian pilasters with 
their bold entablature, the intermediate niches 
with their statues, the arcades with the graceful 
figures that recline on the curves of their arches^ 
charm your eye in succession as you pass along. 
But how great your astonishment when you 
reach the foot of the altar, and standing iur the 
centre of the church, contemplate the four superb 
vistas that open around you ; and then raise 
your eyes to the dome, at the prodigious eleva- 
tion of four hundred feet, extended like a firma- 
ment over your head, and presenting, in glowing 
mosaic, the companies of the just, the choirs of 
celestial spirits, and the whole hierarchy of hea- 
ven arrayed in the presence of the Eternal, whose 
*^ throne high raised above all height'* crowns the 
awful scene. 

When you have feasted your eye with the 
grandeur of this unparalleled exhibition in the 
whole, you will turn to the parts, the ornaments,, 
and the furniture, which you will find perfectly 
corresponding with the magnificent form of the 
temple itself. Around the dome rise four other 
cupolas, small indeed when compared to its stu- 
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pendous magnitnde^ but of great boldness when 
considered separately: six more^ three on either 
side^ cover the different divisions of the aisles, 
and six more of greater dii^iensions canopy as 
many chapels, or, to speak more properly, a» 
many churches* All these inferior cupdlas are 
like the grand dome itself, lined with mosaics, 
many indeed of the master-pieces of painting 
which formerly graced this edifice, have been 
removed and replaced by mosaics which retail^' 
all the tints and beauties of the originals, im«- 
pressed on a more solid and durable substance. 
The aisles and altars are adorned with number** 
less' antique pillars, that border the church all 
around, and form a secondary and subservient 
order. The variegated walls are, in many 
places, ornamented with festoons, wreaths, an- 
gels, tiaras, crosses, and medallions, representing 
the effigies of different pontiffs. These decora- 
tions are of the most beautiful and rarest species 
of maarble, and often of excellent workcnanship* 
Various monuments rise in different parts of the 
church; but, in their size and accompaniments, 
so much attention has been paid to general as 
well as local effect, that they appear rather as 
parts of the original plan, than posterior addi^ 
tions. Some of these are much admired for 
their groups and exquisite sculpture, and form 
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Tery conspicuous features in the ornamental part 
gf this noble temple. 

The high altar stands under the dome, and 
llius as it is the most important so it becomes the 
teost striking object. In order to add to its 
idief and give it all its majesty, according to 
the ancient custom still retained in the patriarchal 
churches at Rome atid in most of the cathedrak 
in Italy, a lofty canopy rises above it, and forms 
^n iiitermediate break or repose for the eye be* 
tween it and the immensity of the dome abore* 
The form, materials and magnitude of this de- 
coration are equally astonishing. Below the 
steps of the altar and of course some distance 
from it, at the comers on four massive pedestals, 
rise four twisted pillars fifty feet in height, and 
support an entablature which bears the canopy 
itself topped with a cross. The whole soars to 
the elevation of one hundred and thirty*two feet 
from the pavement, and excepting the pedestal^ 
is of Corinthian brass! the most lofty massive 
work of that or of any other metal now known. 
But this brazen edifice, for so it may be called, 
notwithstanding its magnitude, is so disposed as 
not to obstruct the view by concealing the chan- 
cel and veiling the Cathea* al or Chair of St; 
Peter. This ornament is also of bronze, and 
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consists of a group of four gigantic figures, n^ 
presenting the four principal Doctors of the 
Greek and Latin Churches, supporting the pa- 
triarchal chair of St. Peter. The chair is a lofty 
throne elevated to the height of seventy feet 
from the pavement; a circular window tinged 
with yellow throws from above a mild splendor 
around it, so that die whole not unfitly represents 
the pre-eminence of the apostolic Sec, and is 
acknowledged to form a most becoming and 
majestic termination to the first of Christian 
temples. 

When I have added that every part and every 
ornament is kept in the most perfect repair ; that 
the most exact neatness and cleanliness is ob^ 
servable on all sides; that the windows are so 
managed as to throw over the whole a light, 
clear and distinct, yet soft and gentle, I shall 
leave the reader to imagine what an impression 
the contemplation of an edifice so glorious must 
make on the mind of a youthful or enthusiastic 
traveller. 

Under the high altar of St. Peter*s is the tomb 
of that apostle, formerly called the Confession cf 
Sl Peter^ an appellatiqn which it has communi- 
cated to the altar and its canop^» The descait 
to it is before, that is to the west of the altar 
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where a large open space leaves rpom for a 
donble flight of ste^^s^ and for an aft-ea before two 

• 

brass folding doors that admit into a yanlt, whose 
grated floor is directly over the tomb. The rails 
that snrronnd this space above are adorned with 
one hundred and twelve bronze cornncopise^ 
which serve as supporters to as many silver lamps 
that bum perpetually in honor of the Apostle. 
The staircase with its balustrade^ the pavement 
of the little area^ and the walls around, are all 
lined with alabaster, U^is lazuli, verde anticOy 
and other kinds of the most beautiful marble. 
The pavement of the area is upon a level with 
the Sacre grotte, though the regular entrance into 
those subterraneous recesses is under one of the 
great pillars that support the dome. 

The Sacre grotte are the remains of the ancient 
church built by Constantine, the pavement of 
which was respected and preserved with all 
possible care during the demolition of the old 
and the construction of the new Basilica. They 
consist of several long winding galleries extend- 
ing in various directions under the present 
building. They are venerable for their anti- 
quity and contents ; and if Addison never visited 
Westminster Abbey, or trod its gloomy cloisters 
without strong impressions of religious awe, I 
may be pardoned when I acknowledge that I 
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felt myself penetrated with holy terror, while 
conducted by a priest in his surplicfe with a Ughted 
torch in his hand, I ranged through these dor- 
mitories of the dead, lined with the urns of em- 
perors and pontifis, and almost paved with the 
remains of saints and martyrs. The intrepid 
Otho, the turbulent Alexander, and the polished 
Christina^ lie mouldering near the hallowed ashes 
of the apostles Pet* and Paul, of the holy poa- 
tiflFs Linus, Silvester and Adrian. The low vault 
closes over their porphyry tombs, and silence and 
darkness brood uninterrupted around them. 

My awe increased as I approached the monu- 
ment of the apostles themselves. Others may 
behold the mausoleum of an emperor or of a 
consul, of a poet, j>r of an orator, with enthu- 
siasm ; for my part, I contemplated the sepulchre 
of these Christian heroes with heart-felt venera- 
tion. What, if a bold achievement, an useful 
invention, a well-fought battle, or a well-told 
tale, can entitle a man to the admiration of 
posterity, and shed a blaze of glory over his re- 
mains, surely the courage, the constancy, the 
cruel sufferings, the triumphant death of these 
holy champions, must excite our admiration and 
our gratitude, ennoble the spot where their relics 
repose, and sanctify the very dust that imbibed 
their sacred blood. By sacrificing iheir lives to 
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the propagation of trath^ and to the reformatio^ 
of mankind^ they are become the patriots of the 
world at large, the common benefactors of their 
species, and in the truest and noblest sense, 
heroes and conquerors. How natural then for 
a christian not only to cherish their names but to 
extend his grateful attention ta their ashes and his 
veneration even to their tombs. 

Snperba sordent Caesarea cadavera 

Queis urbs litabat impii cultiis ferax: 

Apostolorum gloriatur ossibus 

FixaxBque adorat collibus suis crucen). 

Nunc, r craore purpurata nobili 

Novisque felix Roma conditoribos 

Horum tropsis aucta quaato veritis 

Regina f ulges orbe toto civitas ! ! * Brev. Par, 



wi 



* St. John Chrysostom makes aa eloquent allusion to this 
tomb, when speaking of the last day he exclaims — ExtiSf^ 

Moy o4^«rai BsaiJM Pa^fXrij toy JlavXap s^atfrfjs avistaiMvoy at% 
^S O1JX19; iKsiyiis iJi£ta UtrpB, tmi aipoiuvov ug ti^v anto(,fty^nv 

And again, Eyoi xai i^v Pwjxi}i^ Stct vtwrn ^$\uf' xai tot y^ 
cuyfp Kcu itipuAtf £;^ttiy titanftiy, jiai ato ts (iMyt^aSf xoi air« 
nj; apxcuot^^fr&»9 moi ato rs hoXXbs^ xoi awa tt^f ivvaffM^^ 
xftionr^ tB ttfAtftv, HOI wo rm xarogduiiMtuy twf sy mo?j^ip 
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The vestry or sacristy of St. Peter's is a most 
magni6cent edifice, connected with the church 
by a long gallery and adorned with numberless 
pillars, statues, paintings and mosaics. It is in 
reality a large and spacious church, covered with 
a dome in the centre, and surrounded with vA- 
tious chapels, recesses and apartments adapted 
to the devotion and the accommodation of the 



a\XoL vroLyra ravroL a^ufy ^la rare avmiv fuaxapiZof, ^tr 
{tlciA)X&») 710U Ittjv avTMs sypoL(psy %oLi ovrws CLvres €^4Xef,x«i. 
^aputy avroig hsXs^dtjf kou rov fim sksi KareXva'B' ho xat 
mcniii4,0» rj xxroXis Brtsv^sv [aolWov^ ij OLito tcov aWuty catOArrwt 

^la rs; Mova^) 8 hat, tt^y aWr^y faytcMrixy, — Ti^ jei&oi ywy tiwmM 
wip^X^iypiai rw ^rw^uau IXauXtf, xal fBpo^Xnody^vou r^raf|»^ 
KOU tt^y xoviv ihiv ts ffwif.oL'T^ BKEtys ;-'--i^y xoviy t8 s'OiMtrG^^ 
— ^i 00 eXaXfif gvavnov ^aciXsctiy, xat ax y^vyQivsto i-^-^payy^s 

wiftroi/^i^Sy'—rriy omeiuayr^y r<v 0Kn wpooTjyayf • rr^y jtoyif 

ryjS xMpSiobs, 1^ Htuf 'BfXarsia y^y ws xou mo>£t^ ^XoxA^/bh^ i^X'^* 
doUf xai iyi[ji>8$* kou tdyi^ — trjy xaphay SKeiyrjy mpsfieyy^y naf 
ixafoy rcov aifoWufuyooyy — njv Kouvi^y lif^<roL<ray 2|wijv, « reufnjp 
triy rifji^srspay, Zw yag tntsri eyiVy S]i is iv €fi,oi, fijriry • 
XPI2T02.— Ej3«Xo|xijv njy xoyiy thiy rouy xsipwy^ twf ir 
aXyfl-fi,— J] toy tAvta ra, ypot,[f»iMi,toL fy/pa^ero*— njy xoyiv rww 
vo^wY tujy vrspkipaiMytuty i^y oiKyfMyriy, kou fji^tj Kai/,yoyrt»y9 * 

Horn: inEpkt: ad jRam>, 
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pontiff, the dean of St. Peter's, and the members 
of its chapter. It was erected by the orders of the 
late Pope Pius VI. at an immense expense ; and 
thongh in many respects liable to criticism, yet it 
is on the whole entitled to admiration. 

From the lower part of the Basilica, we pass 
to the roof by a well lighted staircase, winding 
round with an ascent so gentle that beasts of 
burthen go up without inconvenience. When 
yon reach the platfoi;m of the roof you are asto^ 
niched with the number of cupolas and domes 
and pinnacles that rise around you; with the 
galleries that spread on all sides, and the many 
apartments and staircases that appear in every 
quarter. Crowds of workmen are to be seen 
passing and repassing in every direction, and the 
whole has rather the form of a town than that of 
the roof of an edifice. 

Here the traveller has an opportunity of ex* 
amining closely and minutely the wonderful 
construction of the dome, and of discovering 
the skill and precision with' which every part 
has been planned and execnted. The vast 
platform of stone on which it reposes as on a 
solid rock ; the lofty colonnade that rises on this 
platform, and by its resistance counteracts, as a 
continued buttress, the horizontal pressure of the 
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dome, all of stone of such prodigioiui swell and 
circnmference ; the lantern which like a lofty 
temple sits on its towering summit; these are 
objects which must excite the astonishment of 
every spectator, but can be perfectly understood 
and properly described by none but by a skilful 
ardiitect thoroughly, acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties and the resources of his art.^ The ac^ 
cess to every part^ and the ascent even to the 
inside of the ball, is perfectly safe and commo- 
dious. Those who wish to reach the cross on the 
outside, as some bold adventurers are said to 
have done, are exposed to considerable danger 
without attaining any advantage to justify their 
rasbness**!* 



«Mi^iV<IHMM^ 



* The dome of St. Paul's is not calculated to give a just 
idea of that of St. Peter's. The inner dome of the former 
is of- bnck> and in shape not very unlike the conical form 
of a glass house ; the dome to which the edifice owes all its 
eKternal grandeur is a mere wooden roof raised over the 
other at a considerable distance^ and covered with coppeir 
which conceals the poverty of its materials. Both the 
domes of the latter are of stone ^ they run up a consider- 
able way together, and when they separate, they merely 
leave room enough for a narrow staircase between them, so 
that the traveller as he ascends touches both the domes 
with his elbows. They unite again at the top and conjoint- 
.ly support the weight of the lantern. 

t Some of the midshipmen of the Medusa frigate p^« 
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After having thus examined the npper parted 
the interior and the subterraneons apartments of 
this edifice^ the traveller will range romid the 
outside and take a view of the external walls 
and termination. A large open space snrronnds 
it^ and affords room enough even for perspective. 
The order of the portico with its attic is carried 
in pilasters round the outside of the dmrch, and 
gives it all the greatness and majesty that result 
from unbroken unity. The only defect is the 
clusters of half or quarter pilasters, with their 
imperfect capitals and angular entablature crowd* 
ed together in the comers. There are architects 
I know who consider these groups as ornamen- 
tal or at least as necessary^ and of course as not 
incurring the appellation of defects. But, with- 
out discussing the principles of the art, they cer- 
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formed this feat with tbeir usual spirit and agility But 
this is not surprising in young tars. 

** Prodiga gens ultro lucis animaeqne cap^ces 
Mortis !" 

Mr. de la Lande talks of a French lady who some years 
before scrambled up the inclined ladder^ mounted the ball and 
leaned on the cross^ and did all this ^' avtc une souplesse tt 
une grace inconcevable** 1 hope no English lady wiU ever 
emulate sueh inconceivable grace. 
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tainly oflfer too many angles, and oonseqiieiitly 
too many InrakB to the sigfat, aad may jnady be 
termed, if not defects, at least defonsities* 

I have tkns presented a general pfetare of this 
celebrated edifice, and dwelt widi comjdacency 
on its tinrivalied beauties. I may now be allow- 
ed to examine it with the eye of a critic and 
rentnre to point ont those parts which may be 
deemed UaUe to censure or capable of improve- 
ment. To begin with the colonnade. Every 
spectator of taste while he contemplates and ad- 
mires this most extensive and magnificent scene 
of pillars, regrets that JBermti, mfluenoed with- 
out doubt by the love of novelty so fatal to the 
beauty of edifices and to the reputation of archi- 
tects^ instead of a simple and perfect order, 
should have employed a composite of his own 
invention. Surely the pure Doric of the Par- 
thenon, the Ionic of the temple of Fortona Vi- 
rilis, and the Corinthian of the Ptamtheon might 
have been adopted with more propriety and 
effect^ than a fanciful combination of irregular 
Doric pillars and an Ionic entablature? To this 
defect Bernini has added another, by introduc- 
ing too many pilasters, or to speak more proper- 
ly massive piles that bnak the line unnecessarily 
and increase the apparent weight without aug- 
menting the solidity of the building. 

VOL. II. L 
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The boot of St. Peter s has been omsdred 
as baring more of the appearance of a ptdaoe 
than of a cbnreh; it is pierced with so many 
windows^ divided into so many parts^ and sup- 
ported by so many half pillars and pilasters. 
This deformity which is common to all the 
patriarchal chi»rches in Rome^ is in a great d^ee 
6wing to the necessity which architects are nnder 
of providing a gallery for the ceremony of papal 
benediction, and thus of dividing the interco- 
lumniation iQto arches and apartments. What 
a pity that such an eictenssive and magmficent 
front should be sacrificed to snch an insignificant 
motive; especially as the ceremony in question 
might be performed with equal if not more effect 
frdm the grand entrance of the church itself. It 
is indeed much to be lamented that the original 
designs of Bramante and Michael Angeio were 
not executed, and the portico of St Peter's 
built on the plan of that of the Pandieon ; ft 
plan that united simplicity with grandeur idud 
Would have given to the Vatican a beauty and 
a majesty unblemished and unparalleled. But 
it is the fate of great architects to be comdter- 
acted by ignorant employers, and not unfrequetit- 
ly obliged to sacrifice their snbUme conceptions ' 
to the bad taste, to the prejudice or to the oh^ 
stinacy of their contemporaries. The architect 
of St. Paul's shared the fate of diiat of St Peter^s, 
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and had the mortification to see bis bold and mas- 
tforlf deigns tamed and disfigured by didne§$ 
and parsimony. The inscription oaH the frieze 
ought I think to be corrected as below the d%* 
nity and destination of such a t^Epple erected by 
tihLe common father of all dbristians^ in their nan^ 
and at their expense. Thiv^ instead of ^' Jn ho- 
iiorem primipis Apostok/rum Pa^lm Bofic^hesm 
JRemanus^' it should tead, ^^ Iko Optimo mtuci- 
mo in konorem principis Apostobrum EccUw, 
Catholica ; adi inscription more worthy a tem- 
ple which may justly be considered as the com- 
mon pt€)perty c^ the christian world. 

In traversing the nave. one is tempted to wish, 
notwithstanding the beauty of Ijl^e area^^, ^bieit 
piUavs had been employed in their 9^tead^ a sup- 
port more graeelcd as well as more majestic. 
What a superb colonnade would two such long 
and Ic^y rows of pillars have formal how much 
altoye all modem magnificence! and even how 
ijiiperior <to the proudest monument that remains 
of tocient.grandeur ! 

It has been justly observed^ that no statues 
ought to have been admitted into St. Peter s 
but such as represent the most distinguished be- 
nefactors of the christian churchy whose services 
have been .generally felt^ and whose names are 

L 2 
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held in universal veneration; such as the apos- 
tles, the principle martyrs^ the doctors of the first 
ages^ and the most celebrated bishops. The 
forms of these ancient worthies^ these '^ our la- 
thers and masters in the faith** so well entitled 
to the most honourable places in every christian 
temple, might have <iccupied the niches of the 
nave and the transept with much dignity, and 
would have been contemplated by every specta- 
tor with interest and reverence. But though 
these holy personages are not excluded, yet many 
a conspicuous niche is occupied by a saint of 
dubious origin or obscure name, whose existence 
may be questioned by many, and is imknown to 
most, and whose virtues at the best had but a 
local and temporary, that is a very confined and 
very transient, influence. Thus of the four most 
remarioible niches in the whole church, of those 
which are formed in the piles that support the 
dome and which of course face the altar, two 
are filled by saints whose Tery names exist only 
in a legendary tale, I mean St. Veronica apd 
St Longinus ; and a third is appropriated to St. 
Helen, the mother of Constantme the Great, 
who, though a princess of great virtue and emi- 
nent piety, might stand vrith more propriety in 
the porch near the statue of her son. 

As for the founders of religious orders, such as 
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St. Dominic^ St. Frauds^ St. Ignatius^ St. 
Bruno, &c. my different readers will entertain 
very different opinions, according as they may 
approve or disapprove of such institutions. Some 
^11 think them worthy of every honor evoi of a 
statue in the Vatican; others will conceive that 
they might he stationed without disrespect in the 
porch or colonnade; and without pretaading to 
derogate from the merit of these extraordinary 
personages I am inclined to favor this opinion. 
In reaUty the st9.tne8 of men of tried and acknow- 
ledged virtue iand le^aming might guard the ap* 
proaches and grace the porticos of the august 
temple; but patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs alone should be admitted into the interior; 
they should line the sanctuary, and form an 
awful assembly round the throne of the vic- 
tim Lamb. Statues so placed might edify the 
catholic, and could not displease the sensible 
protestant. . 



The doves, tiaras, medaUions, &c. with which 
the sides of the arcades are incrusted, have been 
censured by many as ornaments too insignificant 
for. the magnitnde, and too gaudy for the solem- 
nity of the place. This criticism may be well 
founded; yet they give a variety and richness to 
the picture, so that the eye excuses whilq the 
judgment points put the defect. 
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The pittves may be objectect to on the same 
grooncl as the statnea, as many of them represent 
j^ertorid and events* totally micoimected with the 
^iteteA ree6rd8^ ted sometimes not to be met with 
eveft in the anmals of atrtbentic bistoty. The 
cafMlid and jvidicioas Erasmus would have the 
subjects of all the picttctes^ exhibited in churcbes 
taken excJiisiVely from the bdly scriptures^ while 
the histories of sadbts^ when atttbentie^ he thinks 
might ftimisfa decorations for pdrticos^ halls^ and 
cloisters. It id a pity that this opinion^ so coi>- 
formaUe to good taste and to somid piety^ has not 
been adopted and followed as a general rule in 
the embellishment of churches ; as it would have 
banished from the sacred place many useless, 
some absurd, and a few profane representations. 
I do not pretend to hint that any of the mosaics 
above alluded to merit such severe epithets, but 
the christian when he enters St. Peter s, the mast 
magnificat edifice ever devoted to the purposes rf 
religio7Z, may justly expect to find delineated on 
its walls the whole history of his faith from the 
opening to the closiiig of the inspired volumes; 
to see pourtrayed in succession, as he advances, 
the mysterious tran$aGtions, the figures, the pre- 
dictions, the allusions of the OW with the corres- 
ponding events, the reahtie's, the accomplishments 
the coincidences of fbe New Testament; to dis- 
cover the threats and promises, the discourses and 
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^pax^e^y of hi». dtvUie ms^ter embodied VK Hviflig 
colore bei^ve him, a;nd thus a3 h^ ca9^ his ^yes 
around^ to contemplate in this noble temple a 
fliiAtbfal trsoiscript of the Holy Bodk^ speaking to 
his eyes ip the mo^t bnUiant and in^presi^iy^ cha- 
raptors^ combinJiig a^ displaying iu one glorious 
proafi^ct b^for^ him th^ past and the future^ the 
di^peoi^atio^a^ and the d^aigna of Providence; ip 
^oit, al} that is gfand and terrible^ s^nd all that 
W m^ wd en^igii^g in his religion. 

Thea^e or similar expectatiQUs will not certainly 
be entirely disaftpomted ; as the mosaic decq- 
rationsi of the numberless copolas and chapels are 
in general selected and applied with wonderful 
jiidginei\t and felidty : but I regret that such ex- 
cellent choice and arrangment da not prevail 
tfaronghout the whole iahrie ; that an intermixture 
of \reprewiitatiQi3s^ if not fabulous at least contro- 
vertible, should break the succession of scripture 
events ; and while they add nothing to the incom- 
parable beauty of the edifice, should take much 
away from the purity and correctness of its deco- 
ratiops. Such are the defects^ real or iniaginary, 
which critical obseryers have discovered in this 
ti^0Ddfffiul piles defects which con^ned to oma- 
V^j^ or acoesfiiary parts leave the gr^deur and 
inapiifiaen^^e of th^ wbpl^ undiminished^ and 
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only prove that the proudest works ei man are 
stamped with his characteristic imperfection. 

To conclude — ^In magnitade^ elevation^ opii- 
lence, and beauty^ the church of St Peter has no 
rival, and bean no comparison: in neatness, 
cleanliness, and convenience, so necessary to the 
advantageous display of magnificence, if any- 
where equalled, it can no where be surpassed. 
It is cool in summer, and in winter dry and warm: 
its portals are ever open, and every visitant 
whether attracted by devotion or by cariosity may 
range over it at leisure, and without being mo- 
lested or even noticed, either contemplate its 
beauties or pour out his pray^is before its altars. 
Thus the Basilica Vaticana unites the perfection 
of art with the beauty ^ hf^ness, and may justly 
claim the aflfection and reverence of the traveller^ 
both as the temple of ta!ste and &e sanctuary of 
religion. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The only churdh which has been compared with 
St. Peter s is St. PauFs in London. If the latter 
be, as in many respects it is, the second church in 
the world, yet it is far mferior to the former, and 
cannot without absurdity be put upon a parallel 
with it, as the impartial traveller who has eza- 
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mained both wiU readily acknowledge. In fact, 
the size, proportions, and materials of the two 
edifices when put in opposition, shew at one view 
how ill-founded such a comparison must be. 

^T. pbtbr's. ST. Paul's. 

Length TOO feet 500 feet 

Transept SOO , S50 

Height 440 , 340 

Breadth of the nave 90 • ^ 

Height of the nave 154 ISO 

The Portland stone of which St. Fiaul*s is built 
though in itself of a very beautiful color, is yet 
inferior in appearance to the Traoertino of St. 
Peters: especially as the latter retains its rich 
yellow glow uninjured, while the delicate white 
of the former is in most parts of the cathedral 
tamed into a sooty black. The cold dark stone 
walls, the naked vaults, the faded paintings of 
the dome of St. PbuTs dull the spectator, and al- 
most extinguish all sense of beauty and all emo- 
tioiis of admiratioD. The marble linings, the 
gilded arches, the splendid mosaics that emblason 
St. Peter s naturally dilate the mind, and awaken 
sentiments of wcmder and delight. 

The fronts, of both these churches are disfi- 
gured by too many divisions, whid^ by breaking 
one large mass into many small parts destroy all 
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gTca/ucss of manner, and impair in no small de- 
gree the general grandeur and effect. Which of 
the two fronts is most deficient in this respect it is 
difficult to determine; on the defects of the Vatican 
I have expatiated above; those of St. Paul's are 
the double gallery, the coupled pillars, and the 
composite cornice. The colonnade, th^t surrounds 
the dome of St. Paul's^ though liable in its form, 
proportions, capitals, &c. to much criticism, is 
yet the noblest ornament of the edifice, and con- 
sidered by many as superior in appearance to the 
coupled columns that occupy a similar situation 
in, St Peter's. ' It happens however unfortunately, 
that the decoration which contributes so much to 
the majesty of the exterior should take away from 
die b^LUty of the intmor, and by masking the 
windows deprive the dome of the light requisite 
to shew off its concavity to advantage. Yet, be 
the defects of St. Paul's even greater and more 
numerous than I have stated, it is on the whole a 
most extensive and stately edifice: it fixes the 
^le of the spectator as he passes by, and challenges 
his admiration: and even as next to the Vatican^ 
Aough kmgo prykrimum interoaUo, it claims su- 
periority over all the transalpine ehurcJies, and 
furnishes a just subject of national pride and ex- 
ultation. I take this opportunity 4^expressiug 
the public indignation at the mann«r ilr^lnj 
this cathedral is kept, the dirt collected on the^ 
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pavemeBt and on tiie statnes, the penuiioos spiiil^ 
that while it leaves the decoration of the dome to 
rot and peal off through damp and negligence^ 
stations guards at the doors to tax the curiosity of 
strangers. 

The ehmpch of St. Genevieve at Paris was ex* 
pected to surpass St. PsxiYs and riral St. Peter s, 
as the best French architects were employed, and 
many yeara were consumed in forming the plan 
and preparing the materials. But the expectations 
of the Parisian public had been raised too high> 
and were totally disappointed, when this edifice 
which wa» to have eclipsed the most spkndid 
fabrics of modem times, and put French archi^ 
tectur^ upon a level with that of Greece and Rome, 
was cleared of the scaffi>lding and exhibit^ to 
pnblic view. Some of the defects attributed to 
the two great churches above-mentioned have 
been avoided, particularly in the jiortico which 
is built upon the model of that of the Pantheon, 
but very difierMt from H in effect, as it wauls 
boldness, mass and elevation. The inside is in 
the shape of a Greek cross crowned with a dcme 
in the centre. This fignre is by many deemed 
the most peirrect, because it expands better to the 
eye, and enables the spectator to take in its dif- 
ferent parts at one view. Howe^vser this advan^ 
tage is wanting in St. Genmeoe owing to die 
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protrusion of the walls that support the dome^ 
which protrusion^ by detaching the parts from 
the centre, breaks the unity of design^ and gives 
the nave, choir, and transept, the appearance of 
so many great halls opening into a common area^ 
rather than that of the component members of 
one great edifice. Besides, there are too many 
subdivisions, especially over the cornice, where 
apparently to support the great vault numberless 
little arches arise in forms so airy and unsubstan- 
tial as almost to border on arabesque. To these 
and other minute defects which we pass . over we 
must add one of a much more important de^ 
scription, that is want of solidity; a defect so 
extensively felt in the year 180S, as to excite 
serious apprehensions and suspend, at least for a 
time, the works necessary for completing the 
Imilding. When the traveller peruses the inscrip- 
tion that still remains on the frieze, Aus grands 
hommes la Patrie, reconnoissante, and recollects 
that the country here meant was the bloody 
faction of the jacobins, and the Great men al- 
luded to were the writers who prepared, or the 
assassins who accomplished the revolution, Vol- 
taire and RousseaUy Mirabeau and Marat ^ he 
will not regret that a church thus profaned and 
turned into a Pandaemonium should tumble to the 
ground, and crush in its fall the impure carcasea 
that are still allowed to putrefy in its vaults. 
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After all, in materials, in boldness of concep- 
tion and in skill of execution, the cathedral of 
Florence is perhaps the edifice that borders 
nearest upon St. Peter's. It is also cased with 
marble, it is of the same form, and covered with a 
lofty dome of solid stone, and of snch admirable 
construction, as to have ftimished, if we may 
believe some authors, the idea and model of that 
of the Vatican. It was indeed finished long be- 
fore the latter was begun, and was justly consi-- 
dered during the fifteenth century as the noblest 
edifice of the kind in the world. But in beauty, 
in symmetry, and in graceftil architecture^ it is 
fiur inferior not to St. Peter's only but to number- 
less churches in Italy, and particularly in Rome, 
Venice and Padua. 

SafOo Sophia of Constantinople may be con- 
sidered as forming a liiJc between ancient and 
modem architecture. It is true that in pure and 
correct taste, the boast of the eastern capital has 
little in common with either, yet it was erected 
by a Roman Emperor, and may be considered as 
the last effort of the art exerted under the influ- 
ence of Roman greatness. Justinian, the founder 
of this church is said to have been so proud of his 
work, that he thanked God in the exultation of 
his heart, for having enabled him to raise a temple 
more magnificent than that of Solomon, and far 
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teasscending in splendor all the fanes of the 
Gentile divinities.^ This celebrated edifioe fil^ 
diongh stripped of its dhristian ornaments and 
degraded into a Tnrkish Mosque, ectill retains its 
original form and essential architectoBal features. 
The elevation of the dome is one hm^ed aiidl 
eighty feet, the length of the church is two hunr 
dred and sixty-nine, and its breadth two hundred 
and forty-three. These dimensions bear no pro- 
portion, I will not say to the Vatican, but to se- 
veral other churches. The materials and onm* 
ments seem indeed to have been splendid, but the 
want of taste in their application and arrange 
ment, must have considerably diminished their 
effect. Before we leave Constantinople, whither 
we have been transported by our subject, we may 
be allowed to express a wish and even a hope, 
that the present generation itiay behold the cross 
restored. to its anci^it pre-eminenqe, the lavage 
superstition of Mahomet banished from the vferge 
of Christendom, and SuMa Sophia restored to the 
pure wcHsfaip df the Eternal Wisdom to whom 
it was originally dedicated. 

The temple of Jerusalem fts reboik^by Herod, 
was without doubt one of the most noble edifices^ 



^ Gibbonocl. 
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which the woiid has ev^ b^idd% The Romans 
thesotselves^ though accufiftomed to the wbnders 
of the imperial city, viewed it with astoaisWaait, 
aad l^tas redolved to exempt its stately fabric 
from the gi^ikral santenoe of devastatioa^ Bitt 
man cannot Bave when 'God devotes to mia ; and 
Tittts and Julian were the reluctant instruments 
emjJioyed by Providence, in fulfilling, to the 
letter, that dreadful prediction, a stone shall not 
be left upon a stone. 

Although the account giv^n by Josephus^ be 
obscure, and evidently influenced by the national 
and professional feelings of the writer, yet we 
may learn from it a sufiicient number of circum- 
stances to ascertain, not indeed the precise fbrm 
but the general grandeur of the edifice. Accord- 
ing to this author, the platform on which it stood 
was a square of a stadium, or about six hundred 
and twenty feet in every direction; this plat- 
form was raised on immense substructions en^ 
closing Mount Moria on all sides; the court 
which surrounded the temple was adorned with 
a triple portico, each portico six hundred and 
twenty feet long, thirty feet wide, and fifty high. 



* Ant. Jud. lib; xv. cap. 1 1 .*^De Bello Jndaico, lib. v. 
cap. 5. 
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excepting the middle portico^ whidi with the 
same length had donhle the breadth and eleva- 
tion of the other two : in fine, the firont of the 
temple itself resembled a magnificent palace. 
From this statement we may conclude, that the 
substruction and colonnades were the principal 
and most striking features of this fabric. The 
former were of great elevation* as they rose 
from the bottom of the valley, and of prodigious 
solidity as they were formed of blocks of stone 
sixty feet long, nine thick, and ten broad. -f* 
The latter were supported by one hundred and 
sixty-two pillars, forty-five feet in height, be- 
tween four and five in diameter, fluted Corin- 
thian, and each of one single block of white 
marble. Of the rich furniture of the temple, of 
its gates, some of which were bronze and some 
covered with plates of gold, and of its orna- 
ments in general, I make no mention as its 



* Four hundred and fifty feet. 

t To these astonishing masses allusion seems to be made 
in the two first verses of the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. 
<' And as he was going out of the temple^ one of his disci- 
ples said unto him. Master, look what stones and what build- 
ings! And Jesus answering said; Beholdest thou these great 
buildings ; there shall not be left stone upon stone that shall 
not be destroyed.'* 
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architectnnd beauty and magaitode aie tbe only 
objects of my present observattons. .: Now tibe 
whole extent of the platform on which the tem- 
jie stood, with all its sorronnding porticos, is 
scarcely eqnal to the space covered by. the- church 
of St. Peter itself, aad inferior to the circular 
part alone of the portico before it, which is 
seven hundred : and seventy feet in its greatest, 
and six bondred in its, least diameter. It is snp* 
ported by two .hundred and aghty pillars, forty* 
five feet high, and with its entablature and 
statups it rises to the elevation oj^ seventy. Thus 
in I extent, height, and , number of columns it 
surpasses the Jewish portico, which enclosed the 
temfde and all its edifices. Now if we ccmsider 
that; this colonimde is a part only of the portico 
of St. Peter's, and if we add to it the galleries 
that connect it with the church, and enclose a 
space . of three hundred and thirty feet by three 
hupdred and eighty, and if to this vast field of 
architectural grandeur we superadd the foun- 
tains and the pyramids, we shall find that the 
appendages to the temple of Jerusalem must 
yield in greatness to those of the Roman Basilica. 
As to the front of the temple itself, and its simi- 
litude to that of a palace; in this respect St. 
Peter's unfortunately resembles it too much; 
but in extent it far exceeds it, as the former was 

VOL. ir. M 
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scarcely one hxmdred and sixty feet in length, 
wtdle the latter is four buildced.t 

Among pagan temples not one can be put in 
competition with the Vatieaii for grandenr and 
magnitade. The two nnist faanons were the 
temple of Diana at Epfaesns, and that of Jupiter 
Capitoliniis. Pliny the Elder has given ua the 
dimensions of the former^* According to him 
it was four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hntidred and twenty in breadth; k 
w^ supported by cme hundred tmd twenty'^M^ven 
pillars, sijity'^feet bigli, the elevation of the 
edifice to the top of the pediment, waa of coarse 
eighty feeU The number of eolamns, wi t huo l 
doubt of th^ richest materiab, as each was the 
present of a king, and also disposed* in the heist 
order, must have p]t)dnced a very noble effeet^ 
but this edifice was in all its diioiensiolis fiir infe«> 
rior to the Romdn Basilica. 



* The learned reader will perceive (hat in the elevatioiK 
of the pillars, I hare followed not perhaps the very w^rds 
of Josephus, which are evidently incorrect, but the regular 
proportion of the Corinthian order/ which was a constant 
and almost invariable standard, at least in the reign of 
Herod, when it Was the ptev^iling and fi^Orite order, 

f Lib. xxxvi. cap. 14. 
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The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was nearly 
a square of two hundred feet, with a triple row 
of pillars in front, that is towards the Forum, 
and a douhle row on the sides. Here again, 
notwithstanding the splendor of such an assem- 
hlage of columns rising on such a site, the 
dimensions will admit of no comparison*. Jm 
fact, eFcry edifice, whethei? in existence or on 
i:ecord, of whatsoever denomination,> falls far. 
short, in some respect or other, of the Basilica 
Vaticana, the^ grand temple of .the Chri&tiaa 
chufeh; to render which aa worthy aa possible, 
of its bight destmation,^ humim ing^iuity seems to 
have attained its powers, and art to ha;ve ex«. 
hausted its- risources. 



> t 



' .^^ VbttewJple of t^lym^ic Jupiter, at Agrigimfan, the 
fttttis'^f w^iaheetm remain, van oertaioly oft a gigantic scale 
but inferior in dioiensions to the temple of Ephesus, and 
consequently not comparable to the Vatican. (See Swin-- 
burne on thU Temple.) — I quote this traveller with pleasure^ 
becalise my own obsemtibns enable me to bear testimony 
df his acearacy. 
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CHAP. V. 



Pontifical Service — Papal Benediction — Cererno-^ 
nies in the Holy Week — Observations — Original 
form of Churches. 

After having thus given a general account 
of 1%. Peter's^ and endeavoured to sketch out its 
extent and beauty^ I may be expected to de- 
scribe the magnificent ceremonies of which it is 
the theatre^ and picture to the reader the pomp 
Wnd circumstatice of public zvorship, grand in all 
cathedrals, but peculiarly majestic in this first 
and noblest of christiaii temples. In fadt; the 
same unwearied attention whidi has regulated 
the most minute details of the architecture and 
decorations^ extends itself to every part of divine 
service^ and takes in even all the minutiae of 
ritual observance. The ancient Romans loved 
parade and public shews^ and introduced pro- 
cessions^ rich habits^ and stately ceremonies into 
all the branches of public administration, wheth^ 
civil, military^ or reUgious. This taste so na-» 
tural and so useful, because calculated, while it 
feasts the eye and the imagination, to cover the 
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nakedness and littleness of man^ and to clothe 
the individual with the dignity and the grandeur 
of the a^regate hody, was infused into Christi- 
anity as soon as Christianity became the religion 
of the empire, and with it has been transmitted 
unaltered to the modems. When therefore a 
trayeller enters a Roman diurch he must con- 
sider himself as transported back to ancient 
times, and expect to hear the language, and see 
the habits, and the stately manners of the 
Rom^s of the four firsts centuries. Some may 
find fault with the ceremonies, and others may 
feel some surprize at the dresses; but not to 
speak of the claim which their antiquity has to 
veneration, they both possess a grace and dig- 
nity that not unfrequently command the respect 
and admiration even of the most indifferent. ^ 

The daily service of St. Peter's is performed 
in a large and noble chapel, that might without 
impropriety, be dignified with the appellation 
of a church, by a choir consisting of an arch 
priest, thirty-eight prebendaries, fifty minor 
canons or chaplains, besides clerks, choristers 
and beadles. The grand altar under the dome 
is reserved for the use of the pontiff, who on 
such occasions is always attended by the college 
of cafdinals with their chaplains, the prelates- 
attached to the court, and the papal choir or 
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'ma«icians^ Who <foifm what ia called the pontics 
chapel^ or capeUa papfJe. As Iheve is no re- 
gnlar chancel in -St. Peter's^ a temposarjr one is 
fitted up for snoh occasions behind «tiie <dtar« of 
a semidreular form covered ^with irarple >and 
^dbmed with rich drap^. In ^he middle vaiied 
on several steps stands the pontifical chair. 13ie 
seats of the cardinals and palates form a onrve 
on each side. 

I -lAnst here observe, that ^ seat of the 
|>ishop in the -aadent mid patriardial chnrches 
at Rome is raised very litde above those of the 
dergy. Unit the bishops sometfanes sat on a 
more elevated ehair even at a very early period 
is clear from a canon of the fourth council of 
Carthage,* which expressly orders 4hat bishops 
in the church and in the assemblies of the clergy 
should enJQy that distinction; but that it was 
not a general custom is equally evident jvom the 
practice of St. Martin, and the office which 
the introduction of it into 6anl gave to Sulpicius 
'Sevens. " In ecolesia,** says this histo^^ii^ 
speaking of St. Martin, '^ nemo imquam illnm 
sedere oonspexit; sicut quemdam nupar {testor 
Dominum) non sine meo pudore vidi, sublimi 



• An. 390. 
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9plio quasi regio trUMpiiali, ' c^laa ^a^e . rk^iden*" 
tem'*^.'* however m spite of the excm^ple of St. 
Martin and the erasure of his d^g^iple^ th^ episco^ , 
pal cbair stiU contmoed to rise till it acquired the 
jxsm^} the elevation and more than the usual splen- 
. doc of a throKie. It do^ not indeed iaeem to have 
le^xijbyed its foil magnificence till the middle of 
ibe last oentiiryi when it ai4>ear8 to hare arrived 
at its acm^^ not in Rome, as the reader may nar 
toraUy imagine, but in the cathedral of Durham, 
Inhere the loi!d bjshop sits ^ithroned in far more 
thj^n p^pal eminence, mi looks down upon 
the choir, the congregation, the altar, and the 
pulpit. 

When the pope celebrates divine service, as on 
jp^ter Sunday, Christmas Day, Whit Sunday, 
St Peter> apd Sl Paul, <&c. ^ great or middle 
doors of the church are thrown open at ten, and 
the procession formed of all the persons mention- 
ed above, preceded by a beadle carrying the pa- 
pal cross, and two others bearing lifted torches, 
eDt^DB and advances slowly in two long lines be- 
^een two ranks of soldiers up the nave. This 
ni^estic procession is closed by the pontiff him- 
sdtf seMed in a diair of state supported by twenty 
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valets half eoncealed in die drapery that falls in 
loose folds from the throne; he is croii^ied with 
his tiara^ and bestows his benediction on the 
crowds that kneel on all sides as he is borne along. 
When arrived at the foot of the altar he descends^ 
resigns his tiara, kneels, and assuming the com- 
mon mitre seats himself in the episcopal chair on 
the right side of the altar, and joins in the psalms 
and prayers that precede the solemn service. 
Towards the conclusion of these preparatory de* 
votions his immediate attendants form a circle 
around him, clothe him in his pontifical robes^ 
and place the tiara on his head : after which, ac- 
companied by two deacons and two sub-deacons, 
he advances to the foot of the altar, and bowing 
reverently makes the usual confession. He then 
proceeds in great pomp through the chancel and 
ascends the pontifical throne, while the choir sing 
the IntroUus or psalm of entrance, the Kyrie, 
Ekison and Gloria in ercelsis, when the pontiff 
lays aside his tiara and after having saluted the 
con^^ation in the usual form, the Lard be with 
youj reads the collect in an elevated tone of voice, 
with a degree of inflexion just sufficient to distin- 
guish it from an ordinary lecture. The episde 
is then read, first in Latin then in Greek; and 
after it some select verses fr*om the psalms, inter- 
mingled with Alleluias, are simg to elevate the 
mind and prepare it for the gpspeL 
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• - 
The pdntiff then rises, gives his benediction to 

the two deacons that kneel at his feet with the 
book of the gospels, and resigning his tiara, 
stands while the gospel is sung in Latin and in 
Greek; after which he commences the Nicene 
creed which is continued in mnsic by the choir. 
When the creed and the psalm that follows it are 
over, he descends from his throne, and approach- 
ing the altar with the same attendants and the 
Jo. pomp as in *. conmeacemen. of .be ^. 
vice, he receives and offers up the usual oblations, 
ftimes the altar with frankincense from a golden 
censer, and then washes his hands ; a ceremony 
implying purity of mind and body. He then 
turns to the people, and in an humble and affec- 
tionate address begs their prayers; and shortly 
after commences that sublime form of adoration 
and praise called *^ thfe preface,** because it is an 
introduction to the most solemn part of the liturgy, 
and he chaunts it in a tone supposed to be bor-* 
rowed from the ancient tragic declamation and 
very noble and imi3ressive. . The last words, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies,** &c. 
are uttered in a posture of profound adoration, 
and sung by the choir in notes of deep and so- 
lemn intonation. All music then ceases, all 
sounds are hushed, and an awful silence reigns 
around, while in a low tone the pontiff recites 
th^t most ancient and venerable invocation which 
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precedes^ accompanies and follows the conaecra- 
tion, and concludes with great propi'iety in the 
Lord's prayer diaunted with a few emphatical 
inflections. 

Shortly alter the conclusion of this prayer, the 
pontiff salutes the people in the ancient form, 
'^ May the peace of the Lord be always with 
you^'' and returns to his throne, while the choir 
sing thrice the devout address to the Savipur, 
tak^ from the goispel^ ^^ Lf^Tn|> of Gk4 wk9 
jtalcest s^way the sins of the wprld^ hav/e m^rcy 
lippn us." When he is aeated, the two deaecms 
bring the holy sacrament, which he first reveres 
huinbly on his knees, and then receives in a sit- 
ting posture*: the deacons and sub-deacons then 
receive the communion londer both kinds, ^e an- 
Ithem after pommunion is siing^ a collect follows, 
and the deacon dismisses the assembly. 



* This is the only instance that exists, I believe, in the 
whole catholic church of receiving the holy sacrament <t<- 
iing; it is a remnant of the primitive custom, but as th^t, 
custom was suppressed at a very early period, perhaps even 
in the apostolic age itself, I see no reason for retaining it in 
one solitary occasion. Benedict XIII. could never be pre- 
vailed upon to conform to it, but always remained standing at 
the altar, according tt> the usual practice. 
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ilSte ftdpe then offers np bis jdevotions .on his 
knees at rthe feot .of the altar^ and borne along in 
the^same state as .wlien he entered^ passes down 
the najre of the ohucdh^ and ascends by the Scala 
Regia to the grand gallery in the middle of the 
front of fit. Peters. His iaunediate atlendai:tts 
snrrowd his perscKi^ the rest of the procession 
draws up .on each side. Hie immense area and 
colonnade before the diarch are lined with troops 
and crowded with thousands of spectators. All 
^yes ace ,fi:9^ed x>n the gallery ; the chaunt of the 
choir is'heasdat a diatance'; ihe blaze of amnb- 
berless torches plays round the colimms ; and die 
pontiff appears elevated on his chair of state ,un- 
4er llie midcfie arch. Instantly the whode muhir- 
tode below fall ^on dieir knees ; the cannons of 
St. Angdo give a general .disdiarge, while rising 
slowly (frsom ^his ^thrcme^ he lifts (his hands to hear 
ven, stretches forth his arm, and thrice gives his 
benediction to the crowd, to the dty, and to all 
mankind; a solemn pause follows, another dis- 
chai^ is heard, the erowd rises, and the pomp 
gtadBally disappears. 

The ceremony is without dois^t very grand, 
and considered by most travellers as a noble and 
becoming conclusion to llie majestic servke that 
precedes H. Every thing concurs to render it in- 
teresting: the venerable character of the pontiff 
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himsdlf^ the first bishop of the Christian church, 
issoing from the sanctuary of the noblest temple 
in the world beaming the h(^ines8 of the myste* 
ries^ which he has just participated^ imprinted on 
his countenance, offering up his supplication in 
behalf of his flock, his subjects, his brethren, his 
fellow creatures, to the Father of aU, through the 
Saviour and Mediator of all. Surely such a scene 
is both edifying and impressive. 

The channt or music used by the papal choir, 
and indeed in most catholic cathedrals and abbey 
chtmches is, excepting in some instances, ancient. 
Gi^ory the Great, though not the author of it, 
collected it into a body and gave it the form in 
which it now appears. The chaunt of the psalms 
i3 simple and affecting, composed of Lydian, 
Phrygian, and other Greek and Roman tunes, 
without many notes, but with a sufficient inflexion 
to render them soft and plaintive or bold and ani- 
mating. St. Augustin, who was a good judge o^ 
music, represents himself as melted into tears by 
the psahns as then sung in the church of Milan 
under the direction of St. Ambrose, and seems to 
apprehend that the emotions produced by such 
harmonious airs might be too tender for the vi- 
gorous and manly spirit of Christian devo- 
tion.* As the transition from song to ordi- 

■— ^ c -■ 

* Confess, lib. ix. cap. 6. 7. Lib. x. cap. 33. 
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nary reading is flat , and infflpid^ it cannot bnt 
take off mnch of tbe effect of the lectore ; . . and 
moreoTer. as tbe common tone of ivoice is. in- 
adequate to the purpose, of divilie service in a 
large dbtircl^ the ancients introdnced a few mo~ 
dnlations into the players and lectures jost saffi-» 
cient to raise and. snpjx>rt the Toice^ to exiiakd its 
reach, and to softai its cadences. These were 
taken frc»n the different species of Roman decla^ 
mations, and rary in nuAiber and solemnity, ac- 
cording to the nature and the importance of the 
lectupe; In the lessox^ and epistles, the interro- 
gationsy exdamations, and ^ periods only are 
marked by a ccmrespdndiog rise or fall : the gos- 
pel has its variations more nmnerons and more 
dignified: 'the preface is rich in Ml melodious 
and solann swells > borrowed, as it is supposed, 
from the statdy accents of Roman tragedy. The 
psalms, or to use aH expression more appropriate; 
the anthems that commence the service, precede 
the gospel, usher in the offertory and follow the 
communion, together with the Gloria in excdsia 
and creed, were set to more complicated and 
more laboured notes, but yet with all due regard 
to /the sanctity of the place, the import of the 
words and the capacity of the hearers who were 
accustomed to join the song and to accompany 
the choir. 
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i Thiff andidbt anbib^* :wliitih has Ibi^ been 
known bj!^ tbe nlnle ^ iiieiGregDiibBr.ohiMiDt, so 
wcfll a<faptod to ikm gfovity of drrine servioe^ Imui 
lietfd mod* disfignredtaii .pnm9 b£ tntie bj tbe 
bad< tusfe of Ani middle andtfae Mae lefiiienwnts 
dP the '\Mi&t ngoisi The firsti eiartinibeffed 'ti widb 
all lenitteas suecession . dl 4idi itmneaiung^^ notesy 
dragging their ^m kngtkakmgy and bnrthcxiing 
thfe eav witti'a de»d weiglvt of sonnld;! Iihe odier 
Hifecttid it'Witlk' l&e tiehmg.airBy the labored exe? 
c«fti(M, Aer efeminat^ grace of the orchestra, me^ 
k»8v to say the least, ksmm. in. the tibeatcd, but proi 
fane askd almbet sscrilegtous m.lhe chimrch. . Sti^ 
eare sebms to faa^e been taken tor aivoid.tlles^ det 
fects^ in the papal choir. ITie general style and 
spirit of the ancient and primitive music have 
be^a retained, and some modem cc»npo^ticms ef 
k&dwn mid alcknowledged merit, introduced on 
stMed days and in certain . drcnmstances. Of 
nmsical instramenb, the : organ oMy is admitted 
into St. Peter's or ratiaer ilito the papal chapeb 
and even that not always; voices alone are em- 
ployed in general, and as those voices are name* 
rons, perfect in their kind, and in thorough uni- 
son with each other, and as the singes Aemsdves 
are conceded from view, the effect is enx^haixtmg, 
and brings ^ mind The cel^ial mce$ m JiM 
harmamc number joined, that sometimes reached 
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the ears of our first paraits ia Pamdise^ BiAl^id 

tkdr tboaghis^ to Abat^ew « 

•«•''. ■ * ■ ... 

Of all the Roman cercnloiiier the pooolifieal s^-' 
rice art St. Pete/s is without doubt the most mc^ 
j^tie;^ and if we add io it tite procession :ofi CSsr* 
pu^ Christie in wfaficji die pbpe bears the holy sar* 
erament m solemn pomp alcmg the colcttmade 
then htn^ accbrding to ihe ancient j&jduon with 
tapestry and graced witii garkndi^ we shdll have 
mentioned the two most splaadid exhibitions per-* 
haps to be seen in the Umversie. But besides 
these there zx% cithers^ partiodarly during the 
kst week of Lait^ whicli caim6t . fail to extette tt^ 
tmtfon and interest. The procession with psalms^ 
and the affecting chaunt of the P^sion on Sto* 
day ; the evening service called Tendrra in die 
Sixtine Chapel on Wednesday, Hmrsday, and 
Friday; the morning service on the two latter 
days, particularly the Mandatwm^ so called .from 
the first word of the anthem sung while the pope 
washes the feet of thirteen pilgrims, &e. are all 
rites which it is difficult to behold without edifica« 
tion and peihaps emotion. 

I nrast not pass over the well known exhibitimi 
that takes place i|i St. Peters on the night of 
Good Friday, when the hundred lamps that bum 
over the tomb of the apostle are extinguished. 
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and a stapendous cross of light appears suspended 
from the dome, between the altar and the nave^ 
shedding over the whole edifice a soft Instre de- 
lightful to the eye and highly favourable to pic- 
toresqne representations. This exhibition is 
supposed to have originated in the sublime ima- 
gination of Michael Angelo^ and he who beholds 
it will acknowledge that it is not unworthy of 
the inventor. The magnitude of the cross hang- 
ing as if self-sDfiported^ and like a meteor stream- 
ing in the air ; the blaze that it pours forth ; the 
mixture of light and shade cast on the pillars, 
arches/ statues and' altars; the crowd of specta- 
t<»rs placed in all the different attitudes of cu- 
riosity, wonder and devotion ; the processions 
with their banners and crosses gliding suc- 
cessively in silence along the nave and kneeling 
around the altar ; the penitents of all nations and 
dresses collected in grbupes near the confessionals 
of their respective languages ; a cardinal occa- 
sionally advancing through the crowd, and as he 
kneels humbly bending his head to the pave- 
ment ; in fine, the pontiff himself, without pomp 
or pageantry, prostrate before the altar, offering 
up liis adorations in silence, form a scene singu- 
larly striking by a happy mixture of tranquillity 
and animqfton, of darkness arid light, of simplicity 
and mafesty. 
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Ail these cttremomei of thp SiMmii K^wth 
are set ojBr by e^ery conopnu^btfil; ciroiwatanice 
that can contribute to their splendor 4Hr m^gnifi- 
flcoee. As indeed no people are better ocuqtoainted 
with the mode of conducting «nd maitaguig 
paUie exhibitions than the RomanS) they are 
performed with the utmost precision and dignity^ 
with every attention to the effects of pfrapective> 
ahd to all the graces of drapery. Every person 
knows his place and the part he has to act in 
tihe solemnity: the dresses are adapted to the 
4iltaation as well as to the rank of tjbue wearers^ 
wiio, whether they be sittiag^ standing or moving, 
contrive that they should fall into easy and ma- 
jestie folds. Hie persons themselves are the 
f€ipef the cardinals^ the chief magistrates of tiije 
city, liie principal offic^^ of state, and various 
prelates, presidents, jand judges of the principal 
'Ix^bunals, all men either <^ high b^rth or great 
talents, and v^ierable for their age, their virtues, 
or their digirity. The theatres moreover (if such 
an expression may be applied to such an object) 
in which these sacred pomps are exhibited, are 
either the vast and lofty halls of the Vatican 
palace adorned with all the wonders of painting ; 
or dse the church of St Peter, whose immense 
area^ while it affords ample room lor the cere- 
mony ilsdf, ean contain countless multitudes 
mtiiout pisess or disorder. If therefore, as War- 
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burton obserres^ '^ it be difficidt to attend at a 
high mass performed by a good choir in anjr 
great ehurch witlioat s^itiments of awe^ if not 
of devtotion;" it is not surprising that the same 
sacred lenrioe performed by such p^nons^ widi 
such accompaniments, and amid snch scenes of 
grandeur and holiness, should impress the sante 

sentiments with double force and effect. 

• 

These pompons offices at the Vatican only 
take place on the great festivals of Easter, Whit- 
suntide and Christmas, to whidi we may tiAA 
St. Peter's day, and perhaps one or two mote 
occasional solemnities. On the other Sundays, 
and during the far greater part of the year, the 
altar stands a grand but n^lected object, and 
the dome rises in silent majesty, unaocustcHued 
to re-echo with the voice of emliatmi and with 
the notes of praise. The service of the cathedral 
is performed in a distant chapel^ and private 
masses, it is true, are said at the different altars 
around, but the great body of the church seems 
deserted by its ministers, and like Sion of old, 
to complain that none cometh to the solemnity. 

It may perhaps be a matter of just surprise to 
every thinking observer, that in the three nobleait 
cathedrals existing, the service of the church 
should be performed, not in the i^gular chcrir 
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but in a: side chapel^ and that the pofie tbocdd 
pir^r the secrecy of his own oratory to the grand 
and majestic scenery of such noble temples, llie 
pions Christian^ as he ranges over these glorioos 
iabrics, longs to see the genuine forms c^ the 
priipitiye chnrch retived, and the spacious area 
^ed with a crowded but orderly congregation; 
the men on the right, the women on the 1^^ the 
youth drawn up on each side of the altar; tht 
choir in double rows before it, with a pulpit for 
the readers on each side: behind it, the pontiff 
surrounded by his clergy, performing himself 
every Sunday the solemn duties of his station, 
presiding in person over the assembly, instructing 
his flock, like the JLeos and the Gr^orys of aur 
cientthnes, with his own voice, and witiihis own 
hands adminbtering to them the bread ^ life and 
the cup <jf salvation. Such was a christian con* 
gregation during the early ages, and such the r^- 
gulariity of ancient times* How grand would such 
an assembly now be in a temple like jthe Vatican I 
Hove awful and bow affecting such a spectacle! 
How like an assembly of thf) blessed^ and bow 
conformable to the sublime description of the 
Revelations! — Barbarism, ignorance, and indif- 
ference hav^ long since disturbed this admirable 
order, and in most places nearly erased its re^ 
collection ; but the Roman pontiff, and he only, 
possesses influence sufiident to restore it^ and to 

k2 
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spread it over the Chrtttkn world. If in ne- 
living this part of primitive discipline^ he nvonld 
also exercise the power which the council of 
^IVent has entrusted to him^ and would admits as 
I have hinted above, the laity to the cup {so 
solemn and impressive a part of the sacred rite) 
and if at the same time he would communicate 
to every nation the comfort of singing the praises 
iof God in their own language, he would render 
to the church of Christ a most important and 
ever memorable service.* 

I would not be understood as meaning by this 
latter observation to censure the use of ancient 
idioms in the liturgy, or to recommend in toto 
the. introduction of modem dialects. The two 
great andent languages which contain not mily 
thie principle and models of science and litera- 
ture, but what is still more valuable, the very 
title-de^ and proofs of divine revelation, owe 
their existence to the liturgies of the Greek and 
Latin 'Qhurches, and howev^er widely diffused 
they may appear to be at present, it is difficult to 
say whether in the course of countless ages per- 
haps still to come, they may not again be indebted 
to die saAie means for their contlnuatioii. A 
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deadly blow is now actoally aimed at them by 
the pride or the policy of the French government ; 
and e^ctensive as the influence of that government 
is^ it may succeed in its barbaric attempt^ unless 
counteracted by the still more extensive and 
almost universal influence of the Catholic church. 
It is not my intention to int^ere with the con- 
troversial part of this question, ^^ DH meUora 
piis;^ but I own I should be sorry to see the 
divine dialect of Plato and of St. Paul, the folb 
tibe majestic tones of Cicero and of St. Leo en- 
tirely banished from the altars, and replaced by 
the meaner sounds of Romaic or even by the 
vsiwe musical accents of Italian."^ Nothing can 
be more delightful to the ear, and if I may judge 
from my own feelings, more impressive, than the 
Latin service when chanted in a full choir, sup- 
ported, not by the organ only, but by the united 
voices of a crowded congregation, raised from 
every coraer and re-echoed from every vault of 
an immense cathedral. 

But with all the respect, due to the prescriptive 
pre-omnence of the two sacred dialects, hal- 



^ If^ as a well known preverb sajs, Spanish is from its 
gmvltj well adapted to ptajwf, bow mneli better is the 
digtitf pf I^atin qslc^biled for that sdemn duty 1 
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lowed by the writiDgs of the Apostles; Fathers, 
and primitive martyrs, I may venture to recom- 
mend the use of modem languages at certain 
parts of the service, and the introduction of lec- 
tures and hynms adapted to the particular objects 
of the liturgy, when the officiating priest is oc^ 
cupied in silent adoration, and the ordinary 
chant of the choir is suspended. Such is the 
practice all over Catholic Germany, and through- 
out the vast extent of the Austrian dominions, 
where, if the traveller enters into any parochial 
diurch during service, be finds it filled with a 
numerous congregation alf joining in chorus 
with a zeal and ardour truly edifying. I was 
peculiarly struck with the good effect of this 
custom in the churches of Bohemia, where the 
people are remarkable for a just and musical ear, 
and sing with admirable precision ; but still more 
so in the cathedral of Vienna, where the voices 
of some thousands chanting in full unison the 
celebrated hymn, "Holy, holy, holy," cannot 
fail to elevate the mind, and inflame the coldest 
heart with devotion. This practice, sanctioned 
by the authority of so considerable a portion of 
the catholic church, has many good effects, as it 
contribute to the comfort and edification of the 
people, who always delight in hynms and spiri- 
tual songs; as it amuses the ear with melody 
and attaches the hearers to the holy sentiments 
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and doctrines which it conveys^ and as it may 
thus act as a preservative from the infidelity of 
the times^ not ooly by securing the assent, but 
by engaging the affections, on the side of reli- 
gion. In fine, it tends to consecrate all languages 
tp the praise of the Father Almighty, and to the 
propagation of the gospel of his adorable Son. 
'^ Nihil sublimius,** says Leo the Great, in an 
ancient preface for Whit-Sunday, ^^ collatum 
Ecclesiae tuae exordiis, quam ut evangehi tui 
prseconia Unguis omnium, credentium ora loque- 
rratur, . . . et vocum varietas edificationi Ec- 
clesiastics non difficultatem faceret, sed augeret 
potius unitatem.** 

JBefore I close this chapter, I think it necessary 
to make a few additional remarks for the in- 
formation of my readers in general, little ac- 
customed to the scenes described, and perhaps 
totally unacquainted with many of the subjects 
alluded to. To such the following particulars 
may not be unacceptable. The Mass is the 
communion service, or consecration and admi- 
nistration of the holy sacrament. High mass 
is the same service, accompanied by all the ce* 
remonies which custom and authority have an* 
nezed to its celebration. Tliese ceremcmies are 
in geneml very ancient, and may be traced as 
far back as the second or third cei^r^.. The 
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Umgtiage » that which pfievailed at the period 
of th6 intrbdaction of ehridtianity ; the dresses 
are nearly of the same era* The snrplice, odled 
ill Latrn alba, was prohably borrowed firom the 
linen epkod worn by the Levites in their fbnctions 
uiidei* the old law. Tlie other restmaits are 
Roman. The Stola, called originally Orarium or 
Sudarium, was a long stripe of linen worn round 
the neck by persons of distinction^ and partfca- 
lariy by magistrates Of pnblic speakers; it was 
int6iided^ as its primitiT^ name imports, for thei 
same pmposes 2A a handkerchief. The Mam^ 
pubis or Mappukt was a handkerchief to replace 
the Stola, when the latter in process of time had 
become an ornament only. The npper vestment, 
called CoMbulum or Planeta, was originally a 
garment of a drctdai* form, with aA opening in 
the centre for the head, so that, when put im 
it hung down to the ground on all sides, and 
entirely covered the body. It was raised when 
the action of the arms was necessary, and some- 
times tied Up with ribands and tassels ; it is 
particularly app*»opriated to Ae bishop or priest 
Who otficiates at the altar, and is nsed at mass 
only. On other occasions, Ae bishop or priest 
who jw^ides wears the CGpe, the ancient I^tf, 
bwdered on each side by the Latm Clams. Hiis 
robe fe ih^ ordinary dress of Ae Pope in (Jmrch, 
and oa.fcfeasions of ceremony. The IMmatiM 
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and Ttmea are the diatinctive dresses of the 
deacon and subdeacon. These garments, which 
naturally derive grace and beauty from their form 
ahd drapery, are ennoWed by their antiquity, 
and sanctified by tiieir appropriation to the al- 
tar. They combine decency and majesty; they 
distingtdsh the pnblie man from the individnal; 
and like the robes of Jdngs and of magis-^ 
trates they garnish the exercise of <^ce, and 
teach the minister to respect himself, and both 
the minister and the people to reverence the 
sacred charge of public fimction* 

4 

The use of torches and of incense is supposed 
to have been introduced into the church in the 
third century; it originated in the east, but soon 
became general: it wafl fcNonded on figurative 
reasons.. The former were borne before the 
Book of the .Gospels, and reminded the faithful 
of the light difiiised over the universe by the 
promulgatioii of the sacred volume, and of that 
true light that enligkteneth every man that cemeth 
into tkii woii^. The latter had been eacpressly 
ecmimanded in the OM Law, and was considered 
in the New as a fit accompaniment to be offered 



* St. John, i. 
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With theprajfers of the samts upon the golden altar 
before the throne.* 

» 
The most solemn part of the service is recited 

in a low tone, audible only to those who sur 
round the altar; a circumstance which sur 
prises protestants, and has frequently been cen 
sured with severity .However, this custom is 
almost coeval with the litui^ itself, and seems 
to have commenced almost immediately after the 
apostolic age. It was in all probability a mea* 
sure of precaution. One of the most sacred rites 
of Christianity, that of Baptism, had be^i ex 
posed to public ridicule on the stage, and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar profanation, in 
a more awful iastitution, it was thought prudent 
to confine the knowledge of the Eucharistic 
prayer to the clerical order. When a custom is 
once established reasons are never wanting to 
justify its continuance; and the secrecy which 
the fear of profanation rendered necessary in 
times of persecution was continued from motives 
of respect in the days of Christian prosperity. 
Every person acquainted with ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity knows with what extreme delicacy the 
Fathers of the fourth century speak of the mys- 



* Rev. viii. 
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teries, and of course will not wonder that the 
Roman church, which glories in its adherence to 
antiquity, should continue the same practice. 
Besides, it is considered as more conformable to 
the nature of the mysterious institution, and more 
favorable to the indulgence of devotion, both 
in the priest and in the congregation, than the 
most emphatic and solemn recitation. Impressed 
with this idea, the Greeks have from time imme- 
morial drawn curtains, and in the later ages 
raised a screen before the altar, that conceals 
the priest from public view, and environs him as 
the High Priest of old when he entered the 
Holy of Holies, with the awful solitude of the 
sanctuary.* 

The rites which I have described are pure and 
holy ; they inspire sentiments of order and de- 
ceiicy; they detach the mind from the ordinary 
pursuits of life, and by raising it above its ordi- 
nary level, they qualify it to appear with due hu- 
mility and recollection before the Throne of the 
Lamby'-^the Mercy Seat of Jehovah ! 

The Roman BasiUca excepting St. Peter^s, 



* The laity at present lose nothing by this silencej as they 
have the form of consecration^ and indeed the whole service 
translated in their prayer-books. 
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are the most aoicient now existing^ and erected 
as they were in the earliest ages of Christianity, 
give us a clear and precise idea of the notions of 
the Christians of that peripd with regard to the 
form and the arrangement of churches. In the 
first place, as not one of these churches hears 
any resemhlance to a cross, we may conclude 
that Mr. Gihbon was mistaken, when he attri* 
buted to the first christians a partiality to that 
figure in the construction of their oratories, and 
an unwillingness to convert pagan temples into 
churches, because not erected in that form. 
Many temples from thieir narrow limits we»e, as 
I have already remarked, txrtally incapable of 
holding a christian congregation. Several of 
greater magnitude were actually converted into 
chivches, and are to this day nsed as such; and 
if Constantine could in prudence, at a time when 
the Roman senate was still pagan, have offered 
the splendid seat of pagan worship to the bishop 
of Rome, the offer would have been read% ac- 
cepted, and the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
though not in the form (f a cross^ would like the 
Pantheon have been sanctified by Christian 
rites, and might probaUy stiU have remained a 
noble monument of ancient magnificence. It 
is difficult to determine at what precise period 
the figure of the cross was introduced, but it 
seems to have been about the end of the fifth 
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cmtaijy as die church of St. Sophia, erected in 
the sixdiy is in that form ; btit^ wheaeTer intro- 
^hsoed^ its adoption need not be regretted^ as k 
T«7 faappay combine, variety with mity, and 
beaoty with conTeniaice. 

» 

We csuQiiot pass the same encomium upon 
those partitions, called screens; wfaidi divide the 
chancel from the nave, and by concealing the 
most ornamented part of the^ dmrch from the 
view, and veiling the principal object, the altar, 
break the perspective^ deprive the edifice of a 
proper termination, and appe^reatly reduce its 
dimensions to half its real magmtude. When 
ood why diese screens were introduced it nof 
be difficult to determine, but as they are only 
found iik Saxon and Gothic dmrches we may 
suppose' that diey are ^ooeisal with those build- 
ings, and were from the begirniing' cousideced 
as constituent .parts of them* Tbeir i;itility is 
not very parceptible. Some suppose them ne- 
cessary in northeitt dimates, in order to shelter 
the congregation from the cold winus that pene^ 
trate and chill the open parts of such vast edi- 
fices as cathedrals; but this reason, which may 
appear satisfactory when confined to countries 
in which'' the congregation is seldom so numerous 
Bs to £11 the choir of a cathedral^ is totally in- 
appHcaUe to places where service is attended by 
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the popnlaoe^ and where ibe eangregatioiis «e 
regnlaiiy sufficient to crowd every part of the 
churchy not excq>ting even the aisles and tra&r 
wepta. I am therefore inclined to snspect^ that 
the propensity of the northern nations to mystic 
allusions, and perhaps a wish to increase the re- 
verence due to the altar, by removing it to a 
greater distance from the laity, miglit have sug- 
gested the idea of a screen to the architects of 
the middle ages. 

There is, it must be admitted, something very 
impressive in the distant view of a Gothic altar, 
seen from the ardhed entrance of the dioir, 
through a long and double line of clergy in sur- 
plice, faintly lighted by the beams that drop from 
the painted windows above, or by the lamps and 
tapers that gleam around, encircled by minis- 
tering priests, and half lost in clouds of incense ; 
there is, I say, something in such solemn scenery 
that seizes the imagination, and excites emotions 
of awe and religious melancholy.* But al- 



* How for the altar ought to be ornamented is a question 
which has been debated with much warmth since the re- 
formation. The Latins, Greeks, and even the Lutherans 
are accustomed to adorn it with more or less splendor or 
gaudiness, according to their taste and opulence. The 
churoh of England, when not overawed by the clamors of 
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tbcR^ ^^fette dispositians are good and suitable 
to the piaoe and occasioDy yet the means emr- 
plo]fed to {nrodoce them^ the dim penpecdyey and 
the artifidal gloom border upon theatrical ittu- 
•ion, and seem better adapted to the:8iiUcii ^Or 
perstitioa of the Druids than to the. plain aftd 
maj«tic focrn* of Cbristiim worship. How M- 
ferent the effeets of aita^igement in a' Romaii 
BasUioaj where^ in a semic^ircle bdiund the dtar, 
the bishop and his clergy form a renerable tri- 



tiie aedariei thmt aiwul h^r on all gidet, is inclined to favor 
this practice ; wliile the CaWuilsiic scbool of Geneva^ hos- 
tile to every thing that delights the eye or flatters the feel- 
ings of a polished mindj have either cast the table of the 
Lord out of the church, or stripped it of all its decent ac- 
companiments, and abandoned it in a corner to dust and 
cobwebs. But whatever a man's opinion may be upon this 
subject^ he must be very morose indeed if he find much to 
blame in the Roman altars; I mean those of the BoiiZioe; 
which unencumbered with tabernacles, reliquaries, statues 
or flower-pots, support a cross and six candlesticks; furni- 
ture, which is sufficient without doubt for all the purposes of 
solemnity, and yet may be endured even by « puritan. The 
other ornaments, or rather superfluities which are too often 
observed to load the altars of catholic churches, owe their 
introduction to the fond devotion of nuns or nun-like friars, 
and may be tolerated in their conventual oratories^ as the 
toys and playthings of that harmless race, but ought never 
to be allowed to disfigure the simplicity of parochial churches 
and cathedrals. 
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bdaal ; where the people befisrcy rai^fd accord- 
ing to seat and a^ egdnbit an orderly ivnkitade; 
and die altar itself in the middle disfdayB in ffa}l 
H^t the sacred volume and die emUems of re- 
demption? An stssembly thna oomhining sin^ 
plicity, order and dignity^ natmrally elevates the 
sonl, and inspires sentiments not of terror bat of 
admiration^ not of ficttttonsness but of ileal solid 
devotion. It recalls to mind the glorious vision 
of the Revelations'^) and almost brings before 
our eyes the elders sitting clothed in whitCj the 
lamps burning before the throne^ the lamb stand- 
ing as if skdn^ and the multitudes gohich na mm 
tould numbeTy of ail nations and icindreds, and 
people and tongues. 



* Chap. iv. V. Tii. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Villas — the Tiber — the Mausoleum of Cecilia Me- 
tella — Egerian Grotto and Fountain — Church 
of St. Constantia — Mom Sacer. 

The various villas that encircle Modem Rome 
form one of its characteristic ^ beauties^ as well 
as one of the principal features of its resem- 
blance to the ancient city, which seems to have 
been environed with gardens^ and almost stud- 
ded with groves and shady retirements. Thus 
Julius Caesar had a spacious garden on the banks 
of the Tiber^ at ,the foot of the Janiculum, 
which he bequeathed to the Roman people: 
Maecenas enclosed and converted into a pleasure 
ground^ a considerable part of the Esquiline 
Hill^ which before had be^i the common burial 
place of the lower classes, aikl the resort of 
thieves and vagabonds; an alteration which Ho- 
race mentions with complacency in his eighth sa- 
tire. To these we may add the Horti Zucul- 
lam and Serviliani, inddently mentioned by Ta- 
citus, and particularly the celebrated retreat of 
the historian Sallust, adorned with so much mag- 
roL. II. o 
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nificeqce and luxury that it became the fayorite 
resort of successive Emperors. This garden oc- 
cupied the extremities of the Viminal and Pin- 
cian Hill^ and enclosed in its precincts^ a palace^ 
a temple and a circus. The palace was con- 
sumed by fire on the fatal night when Alaric 
entered the city: the temple of singular beauty, 
sacred to Venus {Veneri Felici Sacrum) was dis- 
covered about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and destroyed for the sale of the materials ; 
of the circus little remains but masses of walls 
that merely indicate its site, while statues and 
marbles found occasionally continue to furnish 
proofs of its magnificence. 

The gardens of Lucullus are supposed to have 
bordered on those of Sallust, and with several 
other delicious retreats, which covered the sum- 
mit and brow of the Pincian Mount, gave it its 
ancient appellation of Collis Hortulorum. To 
the intermiogled graces of town and country 
that adorned these fashionable mansions of the 
rich and luxurious Romans, Horace alludes 
when addressing Fuscus Aristius, he says 

Nempe inter varias nutritur sylva coluninas«— 

as in the verse immediately following 

Laudaturq'ue domus longos quae prospicit agros. 

Hor, Ep. \. io. 
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be t^dently hbts at the extensile views which 
might be enjoyed from the lofty a|)artmenti99 
erected expressly for the purpose, of oommandr^ 
isg n. wide range of country. 

.> Tb^ viUas of Modem Home often occupy the 
same ground, share some portion of the splendor, 
and enjoy all the picturesque advantages of the 
gardens of the ancient city. In .point of per- 
spective beauty, Rome has, inde^, at all times 
possessed peculiar felicities. It covers a consii- 
derable extent of country, encloses several hills 
within its ramparts^ and affords a great variety 
of views, sometimes confined to its int^ior, and 
sometimes extending to the surrbunding country 
and the distant mountains. It is true that the 
ancient Roman might contemplate from his 
garden, towering in or near distant perspiective, 
one or more of those stupendous edifices wfaidb 
then adorned the city, and were deservedly 
ranked among the wonders of the world; but 
I know not whether^ in the melancholy spectacle 
of the same majestic edifices now scattered on 
the, ground and overgrown with cypresses, the 
modern villa does not exhibit a sight more 4w- 
ftd and more affecting. If the traveller wishes 
to; be coQvinced of the tiiith of this remark, let 
him from the teaace of the Villa Borghcscy fix 
I^8 eyes on the dome of St Peter*s, eis:panded 

o S 
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in all iti splendor and all its perfection before 
him; and then let hiltn ascend the Palatine 
Mount, and from the cypress groves of dbe 
Villa Fammaim look down upon the shattei^ 
mass of the Coliseum spread beneath him in 
broken pomp^ half covered with weeds and 
brambles. 

O champs de Tltalie, O campagnes de Rome> 
Ott dans tovt aon orgueil -git k neant de rhomme ! 
C'est la que des aspects iameux par de grands noms, 
Pieios de grands souvenirs, et de hautes lecons, 
Vons ofirent ces objets, tresors des paysages. 
Voyez de toutes parts comment le cours des age s 
Dispersant, dechinnt de preciettz lambeaiix, 
Jetant temple sur temple, et tombeaux sur tombeatt\ 
De Rome etale aa loin la ruine immortelle ;-*- 
Ces portiques, oes arcs, ou la pierre fidele 
Grarde du peuple roi les exploits eclatants : 
Leur masse indestructible a fatign6 le temps. ' 
Des fteuves susptndiis ici mugistoit Tonde $ 
Sous ces portes passoient les dsipottiUes du monde $ 
Par iout conf usement dans la poosstere epars, 
Les thermes, les palais, les tombeaux des Caesars ! 

Abbd de LiUe, Jardins, Chant, iv. 

No villa presents a greater number of the 
local felicitiesy immortal nms^ dhim renunm, 
big "with grand recollections and awful instruc- 
tionj so well described in these verses as the 
Orti Famesi. The gardens cover the greater 
part of the Palatine Mount, and spread over the 
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tast mbstnicticHis atad scattered vestiges of the 
iiliperial palace. They froat the Capitol, com- 
maod the Fonim, and look down upon the 
neighboring CoUseom; thns exhibiting in dif- 
ferent points of view, and snccessively, the no- 
blest remains of Roman magnificence now ex- 
istii^. Thej were formerly cultivated with 
car^ and adorned with a great variety of aii- 
tiqae vases, bfosts, and statues; bat having tm- 
iSpfftonately fidlen by inheritance to the royal fa- 
mily of Naples, the ancient ornaments have been 
transported to that capital, and the place, not* 
withstanding its exquisite beauties, has been al- 
most entir^y n^lected. 

The VUla Spada^ or BrmuxH (for these villas 
change their names with their "proprietors) 06- 
eupies, on a much smaller scale, a part of the 
Palatine Hill and of the imperial palace, and 
enjoys some of tbe advantages of llie Orti Far- 
nesiani. The ruins of the palace cover the 
greater part of it, and on one side look down on 
the valley that separates the Palatine from the 
Aventine Mount ; from a gallery in a recess still 
remaining, the Eniperor might l)ehold tlie games 
of the Circus Mavimus, which occupied the 
greater part of that valley. 

On the summit of Moimt CeSus stands the 
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Villa MMkei, once famous fot the beinty and 
immber of its antiques, and though now like the 
Orti Farxesi, forsaken and neglected, it is «tiH 
ihlBreBiiqg for its groves, its ▼erdure, its pros- 
pects, ind its 



. ^i/ii(i*A^3ro/2/, once the *£aiTorite retreat oi 
SistOB Qaintns,. endoses an immense space- of 
groundioDttliB^Esqailiile and Vhninal Hills^ "CO- 
tiered / miibt groves, and opening '■ upon various 
beautiful prdspeets. it contains two hatidsomie 
and spaudou» 'bidldingis. Its iniunefous • mitiqai- 
ties haVc' b^en removed. fHie celebrated \i^^^^ 

Tarqumiif or rampart, 'raised by ' , Tarquniitls 

> 

Priscus, intersects this garden, and claims the 
attention due to its age and origin. 



The Wia. Aldobrandini is small and ill>»fbr'' 
dished, but cdebrated for one r^ma^kable object, 
the Noxze Aldobrandine, an ancient paintiiig^ 
which represents, as every reader knows, the 
nuptial cevamony in gracefol figures, easy dra- 
p^iy^ and diarming groupes. 

Th0 Villa LudcuoiziiB a part only of 'tihe gar- 
dens of Sallust, abd as it stands on the tommit 
of the Pincian Hill, it necessarily commands 
some very beautiful prospects. Its delicious 
walks \^are shaded wi& flex, ' o^ess, and bay. 
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of the aoblest growth, and of the most Itumriaiit 
foliage; an4 it has the singular advantage of 
heipg enclosed in a great degree by. the venerar 
bla walls of the city. Thp elevated Casinoy or 
snmmer-honse in the centre, a^oxds fron^ its bat- 
tlements an extensive view of the Campagna^ 
and ti;be monntains that form its fapnndaries, par- 
tif^ijiaxly of those of Albrnw ai^d Sainm* On a 
ceiHngin this Cosmo is the Anroiit of Ge/ercino, 
much admjired by all connoissenrs^ and by those 
of ithe l^rendi school preferred to that of Guido. 
Jtr<;ertainly has more contrast, and more bustle; 
but what can equal the grace, the freshness, the 
celestial glory of that matchless performance, 
which combines in one splendid vision all the 
beautiful features and accompaniments ascribed 
to the morning by the po^ j Homer and Virgil 
seem to have poresided oyer th^ work, and 
Ovid and Tasso giv^ the picture its finishing 
touches. 

w 

The Strode PmAam separates thi^ villa from 
the gardens of the ViUa Medkij once the resi- 
dance of llie cardinal of that family, and from 
its jbfty situation, suparb collection of statues, 
pillars, and marbles^ as well as from the beauty 
of its gard^ens, well entitled to the attention and 
favor M those patrons. of the arts. But it has 
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the misfortune to belong now to a sovereign ; its 
antiqciities have therefore been transported to his 
capital, Florence; its noble apartments are neg- 
lected, and its gardens alone remain the resort 
and the delight of every serious traveller. 

The Orti Barberini rises to the south of the 
court of St. Pieter^s, and while it commands from 
its terrace a full view of one jside of the colon- 
nade, it presents to the eye ci those who are 
coming towards the Vatican a beautiful back 
ground for the other side, and spreads its pines 
and cypresses in such a manner as to form in 
appearance an aerial garden suspended over the 
pillars, and shading the statues. 

The gardens belonging to the Ccrsim palace 
have acquired some celebrity from the meetings 
of the Academy of the Quirim. A similar cir- 
cumstance throwii a still greater lustre over the 
Bosco Parrham^ a rural theatre where the Ar- 
cadians meet to hear and examine the poetical 
effusions of their associates. The Arcadian Aca- 
demy is known to be one of the principal literary 
societies in Rome, instituted towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, for the promotion of 
classical knowledge, and composed of some of 
the first scholars in that Capital, and indeed in 



>* 
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all Europe.* , One of its principal objects was 
to correct^ the bad taste then preralCTt^ and to 
turn the attention of youth from the glare^ con-- 
ceit^ and over refinements of false, to the ease^ 
and unaffected graces of tme wit. Hiey toqk 
their name from a people celebrated for the sim- 
plicity of their manners ; and as tiie love of rural 
scenery is inseparable from true taste^ they chose 
a grove for the place of llieir assembly, and gave 
it the name of Parrhasion. The Bosco Parrkash 
is situated on the side of the Janictdum. 

All the gardens sbd villas hitherto mentioned, 
are within the ancient walls of the dty, and may 
be considered as constitua!it parts of it, contri- 
buting much to its beauty, its coolness, and its 
magnificence: but besides these^ many others 
lie in the suburbs and neighborhood, and give 
the immediate environs of Rome an uncommon 
share of amenity and interest. 

To begin by the Pcrta S. Pmicrasio, thsA 
nearest the Janiculum, anciently the Porta Au- 
relia; proceeding along the Via Aurelia about 
a mile from the gate^ we arrive at the Villa 



* The French having degraded this academy by the ab- 
surd appellation of the arcades, which some English trans- 
lators have wisely converted into arehe$ 
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Pa^n^ or Bdrc^piro. This covntry seat, which 
now belongs to the Prince Dma, is supposed to 
occupy the same ground as the gardens of the 
Emperor Galba, and is remarkable for its edifices^ 
its waters, its woods, its antiquities of every de- 
scription^ its great extent, and its general magni- 
fierce* It is moreover well supported both with 
regard to the house, the ornamental buildings. 
iQid the gardais. The disposition and arrange- 
ment of the plantations, as well as the fcurm and 
destination. of the water, are stiff and formal, ac- 
cording to the obsolete mode of French garden- 
ing;* yet. the growth and luxuriancy of the one, 
and the extent and {opfusion of the other, inmost 
hide the defect and catch and delight the eye, in 
spite jof unnatural art and nopsplaced symmetry. 

One of the most conspicuous objects in tbe'im- 
mediate neighborhood of Rome is the Monte 
Mario, anciently Ciivus Cinnae, a bold eminence 
lying about a mile north-west from the Porta 
Angelica, clothed with vineyards and crowned 
with groves of cypress and poplar. On its 911m- 



* I might with greater propriety have said Jtolian garden- 
ing, as the French^ in this respect as in most others, only 
copied the Italians. The latter again imitated their ances- 
tors. — See Pliny*s 'well-knoum Desertpimi of his Laurentin 
^nd Tuscan villas, Lii. 11. Ep. 17* ▼* JBp* ^» 
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mit rise* the FiOa MdUm, remarkable iot the 

r 

noble Tiew that lies expanded under its terrace. 
The Tiber intersecting the city and winding 
through ridi meadows ; the Praia Qumtia and 
Prata Mut'm^ fields still bearing in their names 
the trophies' of Roman virtue and Roman heroism: 
the Pom Mitcius with its tower^ and the plains 
oonsecrated. by^ the viotOTy of Constantine ; l3ie 
Vatkao palace with its courts and gardens ; the 
BasUica of St. Peter with its portico^ its obelisk^ 
and it» fountains; the Campus Martius covered 
with the cbui^hesv fir<fuares and palaces of the 
modem city; the seven hills strewed with the 
rujns of th^'-'ancient ; the walb with their towers 
and : galleries ; the desert Ca^/Mfg-^i^, widi Mdunt 
Soracte tising apparently in the centre ; and the 
semi-circular sweep of mountains tinged with 
blue or purple^ now bright with the sun, now daik 
in the shade, and generally gleaming with snow 
— suth is the varied and magnificent scene spread 
before the traveller, while reposing on the shaded 
terrace of the Vitta M^m. 

The same prospect may be enjoyed, but with 
less adva^tage^ from die Villa Madamaj which 
lies further on the side of the hill towards Pm^e 
Milvio. In ' the gardens of this villa is a rural 
theatre formed by the natural winding of a little 
deli, and Ifhaded by a whole forest of beautiful 
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evergreens. In the golden days of the Medici 
(for this villa was erected and its gardens were 
laid out by a cardinal of that family) this sylvan 
scaie was crowded by the polished Romans of the 
times^ assembled to listen to the compositions of 
rival poets^ and to decide ihe priority of eontestmg 
orators.. After this literary exhibition the spec- 
tators were regaled in lofty halls planned by 
Raffadlo and painted by GiuUo Romano^ with 
ail the delicacies of the orchard^ and with all the 
charms of music and conversation. But these 
days are now no more ; the Medicean line, is ex--* 
tinct; and ancient fame and surviving beauty^ 
and. the architecture of Raffadlo and ^e poidl 
of GiuUo plead in vain in behalf of this superb 
villa. It belongs to the King of Naples and is^ 
as it has long been^ entirely neglected. 

On the opposite side of the city, a little way 
from the Porta Salara stands the Villa Albaniy 
till lately one of the best supported and best ftir- 
^ished seats in the neighborhood of Rome^ or 
indeed in Europe. The palace is 9iagnificent^ 
aiid was adorned as were the gardens with a con*- 
siderable and chosen collection of antiquities^ io 
the number nearly it is said of eight hundred. 
To these may be added two hundred and sixty 
pillars of granite, porphyry, and marble, which 
supported and adorned the villa and the galleries ; 



h 
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a species of srandeiir that exists only in Rome 

stript of all its ornaments. The cardinal A&anii 
its proprietor^ had the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of the French^ by the zeal and acti-* 
yity with which he opposed the intrigaes of l&eit 
agents previous to the invasion of the ecclesiastical 
state, and was punished on their entrance into tiie 
city by the pillage and devastation of his palaces 
and gardens. 

We shall now proceed to the Villa Borghese, 
or Villa Pinciana (so called from the proximity 
of the Porta Pinciana how shut up) which, fit>m 
the space it occupies (supposed to be about four 
miles in circumference) its noble vistas, frequent 
fountains, ornamental buildings, superb palace, 
and almost innumerable antiquities, is justly con- 
sidered as the first of the Roman villas, and worthy 
of being put into competition with the splendid 
retreats of Sallust or of LucuUus. It stands upon 
a continuation of the Pincian Hill, at a little dis^ 
tancc from the walls of the city, about half a 
mile fit)m the Porta Flaminia or del Popoh. It 
covers the brow of the hill, and from the terrace 
has a noble view of the city, and of the Vatican, 
The gardens are laid out with some regard both 
for the new and for the old system; for though 
symmetry prevails in general, and long alleys 
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apptax iatetrntimB eacbiothar, lined with statoes 

I 

anid refreshed by oilcade^, yet here and there a 
winduig path alluret you iato a wildemess fonned 
of plants abandoned to their native inxciriaacy^ 
and watered by streamlets mormtiriDg through 
liiehr own artless channels. The ornamental 
bnildings are^ as usually happens to such edifices^ 
deficient iuf correctness and purity of architecture. 
The temple of Diana is encumbered with too 
many ornaments. The Ionic temple in the little 
island is indeed graceful^ but rather too narrow 
for its elevation^ a defect increased by the statues 
placed upon the pediment. One of these orna- 
mental buildings contains a considerable collection 
of statues^ &c. found on the site of GabH (for ruins 
there an; none) the territory of which now belongs 
to this family. 

The Casim or palace itself is of grest fsxteat, 
but though erected on the plans :and under the 
inspection of the principal architects of the age, 
and though buih of the finest stone, yet it neither 
astonishes nor pleases. The reason of this- failure 
of efiect is evident ; the ornaments are so numer- 
ous and the parts so subdivided as to distract the 
eye^ and to leave no room for any one predomi- 
nant impression. The basso relievos, and statues 
scattered with such prodigality over the exteripr 
of this Casifw are sufficient, if disposed with 
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judgment and efieet^ t6 adorn tlie three largest 
f^aces in Eorope. The interior conskts <tf se- 
veral h^e mIoom and apartments^ and a gallery; 
all of ivhieh^ ( particolariy the latter^ iare lined 
and inlaM With tiVQ tkhest marbles, aiul snp^ 
ported by th^ nobl^t piliars^ intermingled with 
bronze anil gilding, and adorned with the best 
specimens of ancient art in sculpture and in paint^ < 
ing. Such indeed is the value of this coUection, 
and inch the splendor of the apartments^ in which 
it is displayed, that no sovereign in Europe can 
boast of so rich a gallery or of a residence so truly 
imperial* lliis villa with its valuable collection 
and furniture escaped undamaged during the 
French invasion, owing to the apparent partiaUty 
whieh one of the princes of the family is supposed 
to have manifested towards the republican 
system.* 

Its gardens are always open to the public, who, 
iii a Latin inscription by no means inelegant, are 
welcomed or rather invited to the free enjoyment 
of -all the beauties of the place, and at the same 
time intreated to spare the shrubs and flowers, 



* This prince has since married a sister of Bonaparte^ and 
made over to him his unparalleled collection 3 he has in re* 
turn^ obtdhed his contempt. 
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and to reqpect the more vahiabfe omamento^ the 
urns, irtBtaes, and marbles. Tbe Romans ao 
cordingly pn^t by the invitation, and reaort in 
crowds to the ViUa Borgheae^ partknlarly on 
Sundays; when the walks pesent a very liyely 
and varied scene, composed of penons of all 

through the groves and alleys, or rqiosing in 
gronpes in the temples or near the fonntains. 
This liberal mode of indulging the public in free 
access to. palaces and gardens, and thus sharing 
with them, in some degree, the advantages and 
pleasures of luxury, a mode so common, in Italy, 
merits much praise, and may be recomimended as 
an example that deserves to be imitated by the 
proprietors of parks and pleasure grounds, par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood of great towns and 



aties. 



The reader will perceive that, out of the many 
villas that adorn Rome and its vicinity, I have se- 
lected a few only, as fully sufficient to give him a 
satisfactory idea of the nature and the decorations 
of these celebrated suburban retirements. How- 
soever indeed they may differ in extent and mag- 
nificence, their principal features are neariy the 
same ; the same with regard to artificial ornaments 
as well as natural graces. Some ancient remains 
are to be found in all, and several in most, and 
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they axe att adomed willi the same eveiigreeiis/ 
and present upon a greater or less scale the same 
Italian and ancient scenery. They are in ge- 
neral^ it is true^ mnch neglected^ but for that 
reason the more rural. The plants now aban- 
doned to their native forms cover the walks with a 
liixnriant shade^ break the long straight vistas by 
iixtiv fantastic brandies^ and turn the alleys and 
qoineunxes mto devious path^ and tangled thickets. 
They furnish a ddightful variety of rides and 
walks; and^ as they are interspersed throughout 
the ancient city and round its suburbs, they give 
th^ traveller fatigued with his researches, or op^ 
pressed with the summer heats, a frequent oppor- 
tunity of reposing himself on the margin of a 
fountain under the classical shade of the ilex, the 
pine, and the poplar. 

Qua pinns iogens* albaque populus 
Umbram hosjMtalem consociare amant 
Ramis^ et obliquo laborat 

Lympha fagax trepidare rivo. 

Hot. 

• 

From the villas we pass by a very natural tran- 
sition to the grand or beautiful objects that lie in 
the ndghborhood of the city, and within the com- 
pass of a walk from its gates. To specify all these 
objects would be an undertaking too eactensive 
for the bounds of the present work; I shall there- 

VOL. II. p 
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fore confiue myself to a few only, and point out 
to the reader such ezcarsions as appear most 
interesting. 

ft 

The bacdcs of the Tiber cannot fail to attmt 
the frequent steps of the dassic traveller; the 
Tiber, Deo gratissimus amnis, a river more dis^ 
tingoished in the history of mankind than the 
Nile or the Thames, the Rhine or the Danube. 
Hence some travellers measuring its mass or 
waters by its bulk of fame, and finding its appMr- 
ance inferior to their prsconoepiions, have repre- 
sented it as a mere rill, a petty and insignificant 
streamlet. However, though far inferior in 
breadth to all the great rivers, yet, as it is gene^ 
rally from a few miles above Rome to the sea 
about three hundred feet wide upon an average, 
it cannot with justice be considered as a contemp- 
tible rill.* Above and a little below the city it 
runs through groves and gardens, and waters t^e 
villas and retreats of the richer Romans ; but be- 
yond Ponte Molle it rolls through a long tract of 
plains and hills, fertile and green, but unculti- 
vated and deserted. Yet these very banks, now 
all silence and solitude, were once, like those of 
the Thames, coTered with life, activity, ^md rural 
beauty, lined with villages, and not unfrequently 
decorated with palaces. ^^ Pluribus prope solus^ 
says Pliny, " (juam ceteri in omnibus terris anmes, 
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accolitury aspickurque mltisr^ 'Soeh was the 
gloiy of the Tiber, not only in the golden days 
of Augustus and Trajan, but even in idie iron 
age of Yalentmian audi Honorius, aft^ Italy had 
long been the seat of civil war, and more than 
once the theatre of barbarian fiiry and of Gothic 
devastation.'f' Below the cky, when it has passed 
the Villa MaHiandy once the seat of Leo and of 
the Latin muses:]^, it &Us again into a wilder^ 
ne9s, and 



through the deeert plain . 

Winds its waste stores^ and sullen sweeps alopg. 

Thompson* 8 Liberty, P. 1 . 

The traveller may commence his next excursion 



* Lib. iii. 6. 

t '' The Gaai^" says Claudlan^ '' may ereet new mansiorit 
on the banks of the Rhine.** 



• 4. • 



-^ r— — et ssevum gentibus amnem 

Tibridis iri morem domlbus prsvelet amcsni^. 

De Laud, Stilich, II, 

« 

t Strada lays ^t this villa the scene of the beautifal alle- 
gory in which he designates the character of the difiTerent 
Latin poets by their occupation in the machinery of an ar- 
tificial mountain. An aUegory introduced by Addison into 
tke Gaardian. 

P 2 
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from the Capitol, and crossing part of the Fonim, 
turn towards the Palatine Mount. On his left he 
will notice the solid wall of the Rostra; the tern- 
pie of Romulus raised on the spot where the twin 
brothers were exposed; and a spring, called by 
some antiquaries the fountain of Jutuma, bursting 
from a deep deft in the rock. On his right he 
will observe the Cloaca Maxima with its solid 
arches, a stupendous work of Tarquinius Priscus. 
He will next pa^s under the arch of Janus, cross 
a comer of the Forum Boarium, and turning to 
the left advance along the Palatine on one side, 
and tiie Circus Maximus on the other. He then 
enters the street that leads with a gentle sweep 
between the Clivus Scauri and Mount Celius on 
the left, and on the right the Thermae Antonini 
and Mount Aventine, to the Porta Capena. As 
he proceeds on the Via Appia he will pass the 
ancient Basilica of St. Sebastian, and shortly 
after come to the Circus of Caracalla. 

This circus, about two miles from the gates of 
Rome, presents such remnants of its ancient 
walls as enable us to form a clear notion of the 
different parts and arrangements of a circus. A 
considerable portion of the exterior, and in many 
places the vault that supported the seats, remain. 
Tlie foundation of the two obelisks that terminated 
the spina (a sort of separation that ran length- 
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ways through the circus) and formed the goals^ 
still exists. Near the principal goal on one side, 
behind the benches, stands a sort of tower where 
the judges sat. One of the extremities supported 
a gallery which contained a band of musicians, 
and is flanked by two towers, whence the signal 
for starting was given. Its length is one thousand 
six hundred and two feet, its breadth two hundred 
and sixty : the length of the spina is nine hundred 
and twenty-two. The distance from the career 
or end wl^ence they started to the first meta or 
coal was five hundred and fifty feet. There were 
Len r,^ of ^, wUi con^uned about 
twenty-seven thousand, spectators. As jostling 
and every exertion of skill, strength or cunning 
were allowed, the chariots were occasionally 
overturned, and as the drivers had the reins tied 
round their bodies, several melancholy accidents 
took place. To remove the bodies of charioteers 
bruised or killed in such exertions, a large gate 
was open in the side of the circus near the first 
meta, where such accidents were likeliest to take 
place on account of the narrowness of the space; 
and this precaution was necessary, as the ancients 
deetned it a most portentous omen to go through 
a gate defiled by the passage of a dead body. On 
the end opposite the career was a triumphal arch 
or grand gate, through which the victorious cha- 
rioteer drove amidst the shouts and acclamations 
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of the spectators. There were originally four 
sets of drivers, named from the colors which they 
wore, Albati, Russatiy Prasini, and VenetL To 
these four Domitian added two more, Aurei and 
Purpurei*. Each color drove five rounds with 
fresh horses. There are stables, therefore, close 
to the circus; and in the centre of these stahles 
a circular fabric of at least seventy-two feet dia- 
meter, with an open space around enclosed by a 
high wall* This building was probably a riding 
school^ and is supposed to have been crowned 
with a temple* Indeed, such is the solidity of the 
walls and vault that they seem calculated to sup- 
port a higher edifice than the mere roof; and 
such, at the same time, was the magnificence of 
the Romans, that they seldom left a public edi- 
fice without a becoming termination: besides, 
some very beautiftil blocks of marble, forming 
part of a Corinthian cornice with other fragjments 
found on the spot, authorize this conjecture^ and 
give it a great degree of probability. 



A little fbeyond the circus of Caracalla^ and in 
full view from it, rises the mausoleum pf Ceeilia 
Metella, a beautiftil circular edifice, buflt iby Oras- 
sus, in honor of that Rpman matron bis wife^^iSQid 
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daughter to Qmntos MeteUns Creticufi. It is of 
considerable height and great thickness: in the 
centre is a hollow space reaching irom the pave- 
ment to the top of the building. In this conca- 
vity W9S deposited the body in a marble sarco- 
phagus, which in the time of Panl III. was re- 
moved to the court of the Famesian palace. The 
solidity and simplicity of this monument are wor- 
thy of the republican era in which it was erected, 
and have enabled it to resist the incidents and 
survive the lapse of two thousand years. 

A celdbrated antiquary attributes to the archi- 
teptiiral formatioii of this edifice, the singular ef- 
fect of re-echoing cleariy and distinctly such 
words as were uttered within a certain distance 
of its drcomierence; so that at the funeral of 
Metella the cries and lamentations of the attend- 
ants were repeated so often, and in such soft and 
plaintive aceeots, that the spirits of the dead, 
and even the mfenml divinities themselves, seem- 
ed to partake the general sorrow, and to murmur 
back the sighs and groans of the mourners. As 
this fiction is poetical, and does some credit to 
the author, it is but fair to present it to the reader 
in his own words. ^^ Quodque in eo maxime mi- 
randum est, artificio tam singulari composita ^st 
e^ molos, ut Echo loquentium voces septies et oq- 
ties distincte et articulate referat; ut in ^tequiis 
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et fiinere quod Crassus uxori soleniniter celebra- 
bat, ej^latus plorantium multipUcaretnr in im- 
mensum^ non secus ac si Dii Manes et omnes in* 
ferorom animae fatnm Caedlis illins camBiiserati 
ex imo terrae continais plangereht ploratibas^ 
suomqne dolorem testarentor commnnem^ qnem 
lachrymis viventium conjunctiun esse vellent*.'*'— 
Contiguous to this mausoleum rise the remains of 
ramparts^ houses, and churches erected in the 
middle ages, and presenting in their actual state 
a melancholy scene of utter desolation.'f' 

The traveller on his return may traverse the 
circus of Caracalla, now a luxuriant meadow, pass 
under its time-worn gate, and crossing the road, 
descend into a pleasant dell where he will find a 
grotto and a fountain with a few trera scattered 
around them. The grotto is covered with a solid 
arch and lined wiih walls. The niches on both 
sides were probat)ly occupied in ancient times by 
the divinities of the place; over the fountain a 



-* Boissard. 

t At the lawless period when the Roman nobles defied the 
feeble authority of the Popes, and the shadowy privileges of 
the people, and passed their days in perpetual warfare with 
each other, the family of the Gaietoni turned this sepulchre 
into a fortress, and erected the battlements that still disfigure 
its summit. 
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statue rather disfigured by time appears in a re* 
clining porture. Various evergreen shrubs hang 
over the fountain^ play around the statue^ and 
wind and flourish throi^ the grotto and over its 
entrance. The statue represents the Nymph 
Egeria; and the grotto, the fountain, and the 
grove that once shaded it, were consecrated by 
Numa, to the same nymph and to the muses. 
^ Lucus erat," says Titus Livius, ^^ quern me* 
dium ex opaco specu fons perenni rigabat aqud, 
quo quia se persaepe Numa sine arbitris, velut ad 
congressum deae, inferebat, Camoenis eum lucum 
sacravit; quod earum ibi consilia cum conjuge 
sua Egeria essent.^** A streamlet, pure limpid 
and wholesome, flows from the fountain and wa- 
ters the little valley. Juvenal complains of , the 
marble ornaments and artificial decorations of 
this fountain, and wishes that it had been aban- 
doned to its ancient simplicity, to its grassy mar- 
gin and to its native roclc-f* His wishes are now 



*I.2i. 
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t In Yallem* Egerise descendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris. Quaoto prsestantiiis esset 
Numen aquse^ viridi si margine daaderet undas 
Herba^ nee ingenunm Tiolarent marmora tophum ? 

Jup. iii. 

The metamorphosis of Egeria into a fountain, so prettily 
related by Orid^ took place in the Vale of Aricia. 
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nearly accomplished; the vault indeed remains, 
but the marble lining, the pillars^ the statnes have 
disappeared and probably lie buried under the 
mud that covers the pavement of the grotto. The 
mendicant crowd that freqaented the grove in 
that poet's day are also vanished, and the solitude 
of the place is as deep and undisturbed as when 
it was the nightly resort of the Roman legis- 
lator. 

« 

Cpfyuge qoi felU pympbt^ ducibu^que CameeoU 
Se^rificos docuit ritus ; gentemque feroci 
Assuetam hello, pacis traduxit ad artes. 

Ovid Met. 

On the brow of the hill that borders the Ege- 
rian valley on the south stands the little church 
of St. Urban, formerly a temple of Bacchus, or, 
as it is with more appearance of truth, denomi- 
nated by others, the temple of the Muses, looking 
down upon the valley and the groves sacred to 
these goddesses. As the portico was taken in to 
enlarge the cella, and adapt it better for the pur- 
poses of a church, the four marble pillars of fluted 
Corinthian are now incased in the wall. 

A little further on is: a brick temple, sniall in- 



Nam ooi\jta larbe relicta 
VaUid Ariointe densto lalet abdito 9yKia. 
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deed, but well-ppoportioned and adonied with pi- 
lasters and a regular cQi*nice. Antiquarians dif- 
fer with regard to its appellation. Some suppose 
it to be s;acted to the God Rediculus, who prompt- 
ed Annibal, when encamped there, to return and 
withdraw from the city. But as Annibal was 
encamped, not on this but on the opposite side of 
the city, beyond the Anio and three miles from 
the Porta CoUina, and as Livius "makes no men- 
tion of any such temple, this opinion seems to be 
ill-grounded. Others suppose it to be the temple 
erected to Fortuna MuHebris on the retreat of 
Coriolanus. Such a temple was indeed erected 
and perhaps on this spot, though Coriolanus was 
not encamped here, but three or four miles fur- 
ther from the city at the Fossae GluiliBB. At aU 
events, a temple erected by public authority, even 
in that age of simplicity, would probably have 
been built not of brick, but of stone, so that af- 
ter all it may possibly have been one of the many 
sepulchres which bordered the Via Latina, and 
almost covered the space between it tod the Via 
Appia."^ The traveller then turns again towards 



* Experlar quid concedatur in illos ' '' 

Quorum 'F^amini^ tegiUkr- cifiit'^tque LBtmiL\ Juf Sat t. 

> ' I 1 

Cui per mediam noils occurrere uoctem 

Clivose veheri^ dt&i "per tnotnunetitritiatinaB. Sat, v. 
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the Via Appia^ recrosses the river Almo (Lubri- 
cus Almo) and re-enters by the Porta Capena. 

Upon another day the traveller may go out by 
the Porta Nomentana (now Pia) and proceeding 
abont a mile^ visit the church of St. Agnes re- 
markable for its antiquity (having been erected 
by Constantine) for the double row of marble 
pillars one above the other that support its roof, 
and for the porphyry and alabaster columns 
which adorn its altar and its tabernacle. Its 
form is the same as that of other churches of the 
same era. 

Near this edifice stands the church of St. Con- 
stantia (the daughter of Constantine) formerly 
her mausoleum, and supposed to have been at a 
still earlier period, a temple of Bacchus. It is of 
a circular form, supported by a row of coupled 
columns and crowned with a dome. Behind the 
pillars runs a gallery, the vaulted roof of which is 
incrusted with ancient mosaics, representing little 
genii playmg with clusters of grapes amidst 
the curling tendrils of the vine. I have spoken 
elsewhere of the tomb of the saint, a vast porphyry 
vase ornamented with various figures, and, ob- 
served that as the body had been deposited many 
years ago under the altar, the sarcophagus was 
transported to the museum of the Vatican. 
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About two miles farther the traveller will find 
the Ponte Lamentano, anciently Pons Nomenta- 
nns^ a bridge over the Anio ; and a little beyond 
it^ he may ascend the Mons Sacer^ twice digni- 
fied by the retreat^ and by the temperate but de** 
termined resistance^ of an oppressed and gene- 
rous people. This hill although of no great ele- 
vation is steep and in the form of a rampart* to- 
wards the river^ and it runs along decreasing as it 
advances towards the Ponte Salaro. It is now 
a lonely eminence, covered with luxuriant grass, 
but destitute of shade, ornament, or memorial. 
Yet few places seem better entitled to distinction, 
as few incidents are recorded in history more ho- 
norable to the Roman people than the transac- 
tions wliich took place on the Mom Sacer, where 
they displayed in snch a conspicuom manner the 
three grand virtues that constitute the Roman 
character— firmness, moderation and magnani- 
mity. 

About two miles northward of the Pons No- 
mentanas is the Pons Salarius (Ponte Salaro) re- 
markable for the well known combat between 
Manlius Torquatus and the gigantic Gaul; as 



* This form it probably owes to the occasion : — Vallo> 
fosB^ue communitis castris. — Liv, lib, ii. 32. 
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also for the neighboring encamponieiit of Anni- 
bal, when he approached the city^ and by threati- 
ening Rome itsdf h(q)ed to terrify the Consuls 
and indnce them to raise the siege of Gapua. 
The traveller may then return by the Via jSalaria 
and re*-enter the city by the gate of liie.same 
name. ^ 

Besides these walks; as it is not my intention 
to specify all^ it will be Sufficient to observe that 
every gate possesses its attractions, presenting on 
the roads and paths which it ojpehs to the steps of 
the traveller, its views of mral beauty or. its re- 
mains of ancient gr^ndenr; its churches sancti- 
fied by the memory of die Good, its fidds conse- 
crated by the struggles of the Brave, and its se- 
pulchres ennobled by the ashes of the Great. 
Wheresover he directs his observation he finds 
himself surrounded by the wonders of modem 
art, and by the monuments of ancient splendor; 
so that his eye is gratified by noble exhibitions, 
and hijs niind elevated by grand and awful recollec- 
tions. A cettain inexpressible solemnity peculiar 
to tile place reigns >all around : the genius of 
Rome and the spirits' of the illustrious dead still 
seem to hover over the ruins, to guard the walls, 
and superintend the destinies of the " Eternal 
City.** 
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After having . passed five delightfal weeks in 
a first and rapid survey of the ancient rains auad 
of the modern magnificence of Rome, we turn- 
ed our attention to the neighboring country, and 
hastened to visit some of the classical retreats of 
the Sabine and Alban mountains. Accordingly 
on Thursday the thirteenth . of May, we made 
an excursion to Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, and 
proceeding along the Via Tiburtina, again visited 
the ancient patriarchal Basilica of St. Laurence, 
about one mile from the gate. This is not the 
only chthrch that bears the title of St. Laurence, 
as there are three others at least in Rome that 
enjoy it also; but it is the most anci^it, and at 
the same time it has the honor of possessing the 
martyr's remains. As I approached his shrine 
with reverence I recollected the beautiful lines of 
Vida. 

Adveniet lastris mundo labentibus aetas 

Qautn domns ^neee prsestans Romana propago 
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Insonti juveni flammis extrema sequuto 
Centum aras, centum magnis penetralia templis 
Eriget^ et tamulo divinum imponet honorem. 

«■ 

About two miles itirther on we passed the 
Pante Mamolo over the Anio or Teoerone. This 
bridge is said to have been built by Mammea 
mother of Alexander Severus. The Campagna^ 
extending thence to the mountains of Sabina^ 
is flat but fertile and covered either with rich 
grass or promising corn. Woods surrounding 
distant villas or farms appeared here and there 
covering the summits of little hills. 

About eight miles from the above-mentioned 
bridge we crossed the little green streamlet, call- 
ed from its sulphureous exhalations the Solfatara. 
The lake or pool from which it rises is about a 
short mile from the road, somewhat less than a 
mile in circumference, and near two hundred feet 
deep. Its waters are of an iron grey, and its 
surface is frequently spotted with a bituminous 
matter, which mixing with weeds and vegetable 
substances gradually coagulates, and forms what 
may be called a floating island. There were ten 
or twelve of these little green masses when we 
visited the lake, and being carried by the wind 
to the side, they remained united and motionless 
till we separated and set some of them afloat. 
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As they continiiallj increase in nnmber, so they 
gradually diminish the surface of the lake^ and 
will probably in time cover it over entirely. It 
was formerly much larger than it is at present^ 
and used occasionally to overflow the neighbor- 
ing plains; to prevent this inconvenience the 
little canal which intersects the road was cut by 
th.e orders of the Cardinal d* Est€y to give an out- 
let to the increasing waters and carry them to 
the Anio. This lake was in high repute among 
the ancients, and much frequented on account of 
the oracle of Faunus, whose temple surrounded 
by a sacred grove stood on its bank. Hence 
Virgil> who consecrates the usages established ia 
hi4 time by referring them to remote antiquity, or 
by aadibing their origin to the interference^ 
the . gods, represents Latinus as consulting the 
oraecle pf Faunus on this spot, and as receiving 
during the night a mysterious answer. The sul- 
{^ureoos exhalations of the lake, the celebrity of 
the temple, and tiie singular method of consult- 
ing, the ojraicle, are all finely described in these 
lines. 

At rex sollicitus monstris^ oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit^ lucosqae sub altft 
Consulit Albuneit, nemorum qus maxuma sacro 
Fonte sonat ssevumque exhalat opaca mephitim. 
Hiiic Itabe gentes, omnisque iBnotria tellus^ 

VOL. II, 4 
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In dubiia retponsa petnnt. Hue ddn% iwerdos 
Qaum tulit, et caesamm ovium sub nocte silenti 
PeUibus incubuit stratis, somnosque petiTitj 
Multa modis simalacra videt volitantia miria^ 
£t varias audit voces, fniiturque Deonun 
CoUoquio, atque imis AcBeronta adfatttr Avvnits. 

JEneid. vii. 81. 



At present the oracle is forgotten ; the sacred 
grpye whence the voices issued has been long 
rooted np; and the very situation of the temple 
itself is a matter of mere conjectnre. Bitmnir' 
nons eichalations indeed still impregnate the air 
to a considerable distance, and the lake eldsts 
thongh its extent is mnch diminished. The sur^ 
faice of the surrounding fields is an incmstation 
gradoally formed over the water, and th^ hoHoW 
sound which it yields to the tread of horses evi^ 
dentiy betray^ the existence of an abyss be-> 
neath. 

The P&nte Lugano, a txridge ^d^r tlie Ani6, 
presents itself about a mile and a half ftrther on. 
This bridge is said to have taken its name from 
the Lucanians, who were here defeated by the 
Romans; it is remarkable for a tomb of the 
Plautian family, a round tower built of large 
blocks of Tiburtine stone, resembling the sepul- 
chre of Cecilia Metella^ both in its original form 
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atid ktflAlteiqiient ftt^^tt^rifttidtt If #&s -«ni- 

{ddy^ M tt militftrf M«tiOV dtiiing ^fae Ittiddle 
d^i^^ aad 0tlii!ii(Mfiif6d by ii bfttttattiM^i^^ n cir- 
eui£(iitdi9ld^ bftrf>atiiMls in potet of tlttte^ yet tiot to 
be t^gi-etted in the. pi^sent iiinMfa^ ad it p#is 
irerv^ the ¥ensMtfi6 b£ these two mbflfiinditii^. 

About two mileii fafther a roadi turns off to 
the villa of Adrian. This imperial residenci^ 
stood 6n a bill, vnih the extensive vale of La- 
tittm on one side, and 9 Httle dee}j glade called 
Tempe on the other. It commanded a ^delight- 
fill ti^w of the Sdbine moimtains with Hbur 
hei^, and thcfre'at prospect of the Alban hills with 
theii* towei^ abd forests; behind, the vale tost 
itself in distant mountains ; in front, appeari^ 
Rome itself extended ovei* its seven MUs^ cmd 
teflecCibig; froih all its palaces the beams of an 
evening snh. The side«< df the hill are evei*y^ 
where rather steep, and the tot^ itself aid^ 4 
litde by art forms an excellent barrier, enclosing 
a idn^ HafHoW sp^6e of at'feaiM's^en Mies in 
drcuibference. As We ' are asstured by ttd aildtent 
aufhb!^ that Adrian, after hamg travelled over 
the whdle onpii^, determined to collect arotmd 
him oil this spot the most remarioible edifices 
thdt lay dispersed ova* the Roniali world, the 
iieader will %io longei* winder at the number of 
bbildings lionstitnti^ diis Viha^ nor fed any tm- 

q2 
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omil aitophhincDt in perusing a catalogue em- 
braqng the foUowieg object; die imperial pa- 
lace ( quarten for the legionary aoMiers, cavalry 
and infantry, and otbers fdr the invalidft ; three 
tbeatresi a.naumaehia; a hyi^x)df ome ; temples 
of ApoUo andtbe Muses, of Diana, of Venns, 'Of 
Serapis; halls and habitations for the different 
sects of philosophers; a library; a Ptecile, re- 
sembling that at Athens ; and porticos almost 
.without number, together with various edifices, 
the names and objects of which are now undis- 
coverable. Statues, columns, and marbles of the 
rarest kinds, have been, and are continually, 
discovered when excavations are made amidst 
the ruins of these amazing fabrics ; while briars 
and brambles fill the halls and stuccoed apart- 
m^ts, and a mixed confusion of orchards and 
gardens, forest and fruit trees, vineyards and 
corn waving over them, present a strange and 
nielftncholy contrast. 

Returning to the road, we bc^gan an^ con- 
tinued for some time to ascend the high hill 
on which TiooU stands, passing through groves 
of olives till we reached the summit ; when after 
having examined the noble site of the hovse of 
the Jesuits, and the Villa de Santa Croce, we 
entered IvoolL This town, the Tibur of the 
andents, boasts of high antiquity, and what is 
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much better^ still * possesses a considerable po- 
pnlatioQ^ amounting, it is said, to teh'tlionsaiid 
inhabitants. The town itself is not handsome, 
though it contains some very fine houses and 
stands in a delightful i^ituation, sheltered on one 
side by Jlf&nte' Catili, and a semicircular range 
of Sabine mountains, and commanding on the 
other an extensive view over 'the Campagfui 
bounded by the sea, Rome, Mount Soracte and 
the pyramidal hills of McmticelU, and Monte Ro- 
fom/b the ancient Eretum. But the pride and 
ornament of ThoU ' are still as anciently the fall 
and the windings of the Anio, now Teverane. 
This river, having meandered from its source 
through the vales 6f Sabina, glides gently through 
Trooli till coming to the hrink of a rock it pre- 
cipitates itself in one mass down the steep, and 
then hoilin^ for an instant in its narrow chaojiel 
rushes headlong through a chasm in the rock into 
the caverns below. 



«» 



The first fall may be teen firom the windows 
6f the inn or from the temple ; but it appears to 
the greatest advantage from the bridge thrown 
over the narrow channel a littie below it. From 
thiif bridge also you may look dowm* into the 
shattered rock^ and observe far beneath the 
writhings and agitation of the stream struggling 
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t|uroi^ itM nocky prisoii* To yiev the secQiu} 
iall^ pr id^sqsnt ioto tbe faverp, we we^t ido<^ 
tfarooj^ » g9xclea by « win^ii^. path mto the 
narrow dpU, throii^h whjich the river flffW3 aftev 
the ca^cade^ and pladng ourselves in front of tlie 
cavern beheld the Anio in ^wo immense sheeta 
tombling tfarpngjbi tif o differaptf ap^rtnres^ s^al^T 
in]^ the iiioniftaii^ )n it^ f^ll^ 9nd filling al) li^ 
cavitieii wgnx4 w?tih spp»y and npi^ar. Thoji^ 
the rode fiats, p ^e height, pf tifo jbimdrf^ feej 
in a mrroV #emjl^rcul^ £;>rm^ dpt^ied ^n on* 
fnde with shrphs and fpljag^ yet a anfiident light 
breaks iipo^ the cavern to shfw its pendent ro^ksj 
jE^tatjed w^tera. tFPd craggy l^iders. Sach is 
the residjsnce of the Naiad : I)€mu,9 Albumoe re^ 
sommtis ; .... pcnientia pun^ tfpt^. 

About an hundred paces from the gretUi, f 
natural bridge, formed by the water WfHrJpng 
through the rock^ enables the sp^eptator to pasp 
the river, and to take another view of the cas- 
padjSi less distiyact wkh regaid to tjie ^vfiQ but 
inore en)argedj as it ja^l^des h. gin^tw pc^w 
of the sapermc9wbes4 ro^ m fiipn*> W^ the 

^h9flg^ l>^JrtR» P9 l»th wdes* . The mck inmer 
diat^y f^m^ aaii pn tfecuteft ja pw|)fitodic|[lif 
and crowsied witti hQnies, whUe ^taw ^ #p«n^«e 
jin its 9i4^ at ^ cooaiderablf^ M^t gss^ » 
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top 8190.11 tp ^dd either by its soimd or size to the 
J|l«gQi&^^ce of ^ scenery. 

The bapk on the opposite side is steep and 
^b^ggy^ but leaveis room for little gardens and 
vioeyfu:ds. On its summit stands the cdebrated 
t^inple commonly called of the Sybils thoogh by 
many antiquarians supposed to belong to Vesta. 
This beautiful pile is ^o well known that it is 
almost uimecessary to inform the reader that it 
i^ ilirci}]^ (%s all the temples of Vesta) of the 
ClOirinthitm prdor^ built in the reign of At^^nstus^ 
ajfid ^dittired not for its size but for its propor- 
firas and akuation. It stands in the court of the 
inp^ exposed to the weather without any roof w 
cpyering; but its own solidity seems to be 
a sufiicient protection. Of its eighteen pillars 
tm only repiaiu with their entaUature. An 
^glish npbl^CQany well kxyown in Italy for his 
numberless purchases^ is reported to have oflered 
a considerable sum for this ruin^ with an inten-* 
tinn of transporting it to England, and re-erecdng 
it in hit park. The proposal^ it is said, was ac- 
cepted by the innkeqier, on whose property it 
stands ; but fortunately, before the work of de- 
s^aistation was begun^ a prohibition was issued 
by gOTemment, grmmded upon a declaration 
ibU radns are public prpperty, and of course not 
tir he defieued or nfuored without ^press pei^ 
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miinon, which as it tended to strip the ooooli^ 
of the monmnents of its ancient glory, and con- 
sequently of its most valoable ornaments^ the 
governmeuit could not and would not give, lliis 
attempt to transplant the temple of Vesta irom 
Italy to England may perhaps do honour to Ibe 
hte Lord Bristors patriotism or to his magni- 
ficence ; but it cannot be considered as an in- 
dication of either taste or judgment. 

• 
llie temple of TivoU derives it is true much 
intrinsic merit from its size and propottionsi hnt 
it is not jarchitecturar mmt alone which gives 
it its pincipal interest. Placed on the verge of 
a rocky bank it is suspended over the prac^ 
Anio, and the echoing abode of the Naiads; it 
has beheld Ac^ustus and Maecenas^ Virgil and 
Horace^ repose under its columns; it has sur- 
vived th^ empire and even the language of its 
founders; andj after eighteen hundred years of 
storms and tempests^, of revolutions, and bar- 
haiism^ it stiU ejdiibits its fair proportioned form 
to the eye of the traveller, and claims at oiice his 
applause and his veneration. 



f- J 



. I Near the temple of Vesta^ stdnd the remains 
of another temple supposed to be that of the 
Sybil, consisting, of fow pillars, and now foriMi^ 
a. part- of thei.waU of the paorisfa church of St. 
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Gtorge. Besides these, scarce any olher vestige 
remaifis of ancient Tibnr, thongh considering its 
antiquity^ ' itd ' population, and its salubrity, it 
must have' jkissessed a considerable share of 
magnificence. But if its artificial ornaments 
have perished, and if its temples and its villas 
have long 'since crumbled into dust, the unalter- 
able graces which nature has conferred upon it 
still remain, and its orchards, its gardens, and 
its cool reeesses bloom and flourish in unfading 
beauty. If Horace, who so oflen and so fondly 
celebrates the charms of Tibur, were to revive, 
he would still find the graoCy the irriguous garden, 
the eoer-H^arying riUy'the genial soil; in short all 
. the well known fieatures of his beloved retreat. 
^ To enjoy tm3 delicious scenery fo advantage, 
the travdleir must cross the bridge and follow the 
road which nms at the foot of the classic MotUe 
Catillo, and winds ajong the banks of the-Anio, 
rolling after its fall through the valley in a deep 
ddl. As he advances, he will have on his left 
the steep banks covered with trees, shrubs, and 
gardens ; and on his right, the bold but varying 
swells of the hills shaded with groves of olives. 
These sonny declivities were anciently inter- 
spersed with qilendid villas, the favorite abodes 
of the most laxarioas and the most refined Ro- 
mans. They are now replaced by twti solitary 
convents, lifting each its white tower above the 
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dark ^en mass of olives. Tbeyr rite, often 
cQnjectaral or traditionary^ i$ 9Pm€time9 mu}(e^ 
hj some spanty vei^tiges pf rain, and now and t|ien 
by the more probable resfsmbldncQ of a name. 
Thus several snbternm^ns apaitmenta afid gal- 
leries near San Antonio are supposed to be the 
remains of the seat of Vapiscus, celebrated by 
Statins. That of Propertins 

C^indida qu^ geipiofs o^tendn^it ^snln^fui ^rff8 
£t cadit in patuloji Ijrmpha Anfena U^uf 

is supposed to haye ^tood on t)ie s^e of tb^ other 
convent St, Ang^ ; while the villa qf Qnin^ifis 

Vams^ or ratb^r its foundations stUl refiuii the 

kmdred appellatipn of Quintilioh' . But the l)oqf t 
of Vopi9CU3j w fWIJrt; app^ ^vid^t tq apy mAfot 
who thinks proper ^o pongult the jwp t, p^u4e4 tfta 
mnst have beeQ m th^ d^h ^4 t^^ve aotinUy 
hnng over Xh^ riv^r» aa it ooqxpe^ ^^ tb^e hwk» 

afid saw its surrpnpdmg; >had69 reflectffd ^m t)^ 

i^urface of the wftt^fi^ 

The fond attachmept of I^orace to Tibnr, 

' 1^ ^ — . ^ Nemora alta citatis 

Imoi^lMWf ^ifi fidlsx raipoBsat imags 
Fro9d|^^^ e$ longas e«4ei|i f ngM nn^s p^ umbtu 



united to tb^ testiijaony of jSuetomoa^ has induced 
many aptiqijaries to im^oe^ that at some period 
or other of his Jliffs he possessed a little vilja in 
its neigbi^orhood, and tradition accordingly en- 
nobles a few scattered friigments of walls and 
arches w|fh tha interesting appellation of Horace s 
villa. The site is mdeed worthy the ppet, where, 
djsfended by a semicircular rang^ of wooded 
monataii^s from eyery cpld. blnstering wind^ he 
might loplc down on the pU^yfhl windipgp of the 
Aim below^ discover numerous -rills gleamiPg 
through the thickets as they glided down the 
opposite bank^ ei\j6y a full view of the splendid 
mansion of his friend Msee^fias rising directly 
before him, and catch a distant perspective of 
Aurea Rama, of thc^ golden towers of the Ca* 
pitol soaring majestic on its distant momt. But 
whatever his wishes might be, it is net probable 
that his moderate income permitted him to ea^ 
joy sxkth a luxurious residence in a place so much 
frequented, and consequently so very expensive; 
and indeed tiie very manner in which ^ose 
wishes are expressed seems to imply but slight 
hopes of ever being abje to realize them. ^^ lUtir, 



Littuf^HtrPWPe domi : nee te mitl4fii|Qi|B i^nnis 

PWa}»> rtterpafi w^^t piw*pw ripM, 

Non »Uism wWf ?Mi«mW? O^^f^r^ qifWHilnr, 
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Sgc. sit — utinam — Unde si — Pares prohibent ini- 
qrueT If Horace actually possessed a villa there, 
the wish was nnnecessary, as the event lay in his 
own power. The authority of Suetonius seems 
indeed positive, but it is possible that the same 
place may be alluded to under the double ap* 
pellation of his Sabine or Tiburtine seat.* The 
poet, it is true, often represents himself as 
meditating his ' compositions while he wandered 
along the plains and through the groves of 
Tibur;'^' •'- * '"■' '• • -'- ^ '' ''"'^•'- -^ ^ 

•; Circa .ti^ihu8,-uvMi|{ire . '. 

Carmina fingo. -. . r 

B^t as \^ was prpl^a^ly a jfreqvf^t jcompai^ion 
of M»QfM3 in his expm>iofis to^^i^.f^i T^r, 
he na^y in those lines .allude vto his solitafyTambles 
and. pq^c^l rever^Sr Catullus, a Roman knight, 
had/pi:tuiie au$<;ien^ jto.ipdujige himself in spch 






* That villas in the vicinity of Tibur sometimes took their 
name ]Prom ihe town^ and soinetimed from the territory, is 
evident from Catullus* 

" 'O Faride noster/seuSabiirie/scu Tibur 
Nam te esse Tiburtem autumant quibus non est 
Cordi Catollum Isdere ; at quibus eordi est 
Quovis Sabinum pignore esse contendunt. 
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an ezpeosiye residence, ;aad acoordin^y speaks 
with much oonfplaoeiicy of his Tibnrtiiie retreat, 
which fm jBceonnt of its proximity to the town, 
he csX^ y^^suburboikL ^ Menatins Plancns. ako 
possespied a vflla at :Til)iir, iaj^iiaxently of great 
beaaty. To this . die . poet., alludes in . that 
ode* where, in enlarging on the diarms of the 
place^ he recommends ioujirecdy and with. much 
delicacy to his friend, who in a moment of de- 
spond^cy had resolved upon a Tolnntary exile, 
his delightful seat ;at Tibur as a retirement far 
fM^ferable to Rhodes ^nd Mitylene, places in 
those times much firequented by disaffected or 
banished Romans. 

But to abandon these aerial charms, spread 
indeed like flitting sha4es over ev^ grove and 
every meadow, but percq>tible only to the eye 
of imagination, let us turn to the visible hematics 
that line our walk and appear in new forms at 
every tuniing. As the travdler, following the 
bend of the hill, comes to the side of the road op- 
posite to the town, he catches first a side glimpse. 



* Sett te f ulgentia tignis 

Castra tenent, seu densa teoebit 
Tiburia ttmbre tai. 

Carm. Lib. I Od. 7. 
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and ftboflly ttflMT H fidl view 0^ tile GUdateUi, bt 
leader cdMides, mferidl' ifl mass siiid grandeur, 
but equal in beaiitf to the gres^ fall b tiie town. 
They ^ste formed by d branch of the Afdo titme^ 
dff fh>fli th^ nMEift Ixidy 6f did river^ b^ore h: 
Mdieft the predpieey for the nsei of the uifaahit- 
atits^ atid after it hast crd^ed the town bursting 
frotti a wood on the sammit of the hill, and then 
tnmUing ftom iti» ht<m in one great and several 
lesi^er streams, first down one and Ihen another 
deelivity, throtigfa tihickets and brambles, spangled 
with dew drops or lighted np with a rainbow. 
The elevation and masd of these cascad<^ ; the 
colors and broken masses of the rocks down 
which they tomble ; the shrubs, plants and brambles 
tJhat hang ove^ the channel and sometimes bathe 
llieinselTes in the cutrent; the river below 
fretting thi'otigh a narrow pass under a natural 
arch; the olives that shade that arch, and thi^ 
vines thht WUVe armnd it ; the hc\^ bextdiil^s^ 
and mf mreeps tf Hid dttitonfedrng ittomititei; 
afid the towei^ dT the tdwii tising on t^ foj[) of 
the hill bdyond the cascade, with the ruin^ of 
IMjaecenas's villa on its shelving side, form one 
of the most delicious pictures for softness and 
beauty, wildness and animation, that can be 
imagined. The traveller is usvaUy conducted 
by his guide to a sort of natural stage^ formed 
by the rddc projecting boldly over the river, just 
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orf^iite the t&sende. Htire he imj dMt him^ 
ft«tf oh tii6 grsM «ttder tbe dhacle dip ^ taf^ 
oHve^itee, cttjby at l«irar« the delightfiil sights 
nor wonder thtU: Horade, Vheii snitoittded by 
0udi (M^^lwry^ Afaottld feel th6 fUl hifln^de of 
inn^lnition. 

— *- Que Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt 
EtspbsaenemonimcoiBS 
Fii^ent .£oIio carmine AObilem. iv. Od, t. 

However, a side view is cossidered 2d the best^ 
beeaoie it angmeiits the apfnr^nt mi^s ol wa> 
Um and this we enjoyed a» we contintied our 
walk along the road ; while before us the opinki^ 
valley exhibited a distant perspective over the 
Can^^c^na to the deVen hfllB atid the towi^^ of 
Ron^ and the Mediterranean dosi^ or rtttiiet 
bordering die pictote.With a gleaiti cf purple. 

We pass^ QjumtiH^j and idke posfd otie^ 
probably &e receptacle of tiios^ ft.vorite fish 
wfaidi as Cieero sarcasdcally observes, seeijk to 
have oocn^kd so much of the time and tbonghts 
of their indolent propiiecors. At ihe foot of the 
hill in a meadow cstlted Campo Idttfiidd, mmt the 
road, springs a fountain which some travellers 
have thought proper to dignify with the appella- 
tion of Bandusia; but though its source be 
abundant, its wMers pure, and its appearance 
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♦ 

picturesque^ yet it is far remote from the classi- 
cal foantain of that denomination, After having 
passed the bridge, s^nd ascended part of the. de^ 
clivity towards the town, we entered a field, in 
order to Ti$it a circular edifice of brick with a 
vaulted roof, resembling, though of a smallor 
size, the temple of Minerva Medica, supposed 
by some to be the Fanum Tussis, by others a 
sepulchre; the situation seems more appropriate 
to the latter, the form better calculated for the 
former. It has several niches for statues, is of 
excellent proportions, and though stripped long 
since of all its ornaments, is yet in good pre- 
servation** 

Maecenas's villa stands at the extremity, of the 
town on the. brow of the hill, and hangs x>vef' 
several streamlets which fall down the steep. It 
commands a noble view of the Anio and its vale 
benealli, the . hills of Albam and MmOicdliy the 
CdmjH^mfimd Rome itself rising on the borders 
of the horiiBon. It still presents seii^eral traces 
of its former magnificence, such as a triple row 
of arches, seventeen below and foilrtead above, 
forming a suite of apartments spadems enough 



m*» 



* Some antiquaries are of opinion, that it was a bath ; 
but its situation on a declivity and at a distance from the 
towttj seoDS unfaYorabie to snch a destination. 
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for ajl the purposes of private luxury, Tlie ac- 
tive Cardinal Ruffe during the reign of the late 
pontiff^ turned it into a foundery, after having 
stripped the walls and the roof of the ivy, and 
effaced the Venerable marks of ruin which the 
hand of time had shed over them. A branch of 
ti,e ri.« po^ am.ugh the arch«i gdlery and 
vaulted cellars^ and shaking the edifice as it 
passes along^ rushes in several sheets down the 
declivity. The ancient magnificence of this 
villa is probably equalled by that of the modem 
Villa Estense, erected by a Cardinal of that 
name in the sixteenth century, in a lofty situa- 
tion, surrounded with terraces, water-falls, groves 
of cedars, cypresses^ and orange trees, and adorn- 
ed with statues, vases, and marbles. The gar- 
dens are laid out in the old style, and not cori-r 
fi^rmable to our id^s of rural beauty, and the 
whole is in a most lamentable state of decay: 
Very diiferent was its condition when described 
by Strada, who lays the scene of two of his 
Prolusions in its gardens. 

There are in the town or immediate neighbor- 
hood of Tivolij other villas of great extent and 
some magnificence, enjoying in proportion simi- 
lar advantages of situation and of prospect, and 
perhaps no spot in the universe affords more of 
either; but unfortunately the modem Romans-^ 

VOL. II. II 
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like the Italiaot and the oontinental nations in 
general, are not partial to conntry residence. 
They may enjoy the description, or' commend 
the representation of mral scenes, and occupa- 
tions in books and pictures, bat they feel not 
the beauties of nature, and cannot reHsh the 
calm, the solitary charms of a country Hfe« 
Hence the delicious retreats of Tibnr, and the 
rival beauties of the Alban Mount, scenes that 
delighted the philosopher and enchanted the 
poet in ancient days^ are now beheld with in* 
difference, and perhaps honored once a year^ 
during the VUkggiatura^ with a short and im* 
patient visit. 

Englishmen who are generally educated in 
the country, and are attached by all the ties of 
custom and of inclination to rural scenery, may 
appreciate the beauties of Tibur, and do justice 
to the description of the poet While they be- 
hold the hills, the woods, the streams, 

Et pneceps Anio^ et Tiburni laciu^ et uda 
Mobilibas pomaria rivis, 1 Od. 6. 

which so often inspired the Roman Lyrist ; they 
may conceive, and even share his enthusiasm, 
and did not a better sentiment suppress the wish^ 
they might aclaim with him. 
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Ttbur Argeo positutn colon(y^ 
Sit meflB sedet uttaam senectae 
. Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militieque, 

May 15th. We rose about three in the morn* 
ing, and although the weather appeared rather 
lowering^ we mounted at four^ and farming a 
party of nine^ proceeded on our road towards 
the Sabine mountains^ in order to visit Horace's 
villa. 

The Via Valeria is^ without doubt, the shortest 
road to Vice VarOy but we took one which, 
though very bad and somewhat longer, gave us 
an opportunity of Seeing more of the country. 
As we were winding along the hills, we saw the 
river meandering beneath us through a beautiful 
dell, and forming a variety of pleasing scenes, 
especially near a spot where the ruins of two 
aqueducts throw their arches over the road, and 
form a sort of frame for the towers of Tivoli 
and its neighboring mountains. An artist who 
was in company with us took a sketch on the 
spot, and has since made a very fine drawing of 
it. The aqueducts frequaidy rc-appeared dur- 
ing the course of the day, sometimes rising like 
masses of browni rock on tlie hills, and sometimes 
sweeping in a succession of lofty arch^ over the 

R 2 
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plains. The face of the country was here wooded 
and there naked, bat always bold, and in gene- 
ral very fertile. Its most striking features were, 
a rained castle on the bank of the river, distant 
towns lodged in the high recesses of the moan- 
tains, particularly St. Polo far on the left, and 
Castel Madama jnst opposite. Hie latter is said 
to be extremely healthy on account of its airy 
situation ; it affords a fine view of the valley, of 
the river,' and of the mountains, with their vari- 
ous hamlets. From the side of the hill we looked 
down upon Vko Vdro, whose churches and walls 
of white stone appeared to much advantage., 
Tliis town nearly retains its ancient name, and 
is the Variae mentioned by Horace, as the prin- 
cipal municipality where, it seems, representa- 
tives from the circumjacent villages used to 
meet. 

Qutnque bonos solitum Yartam demittere patres. 

Lib, \. EpisL 14, 

It stands on a hill close to the Anio, has consi- 
derable remains of its wall, composed of vast 
stones, like those employed in the Coliseum, and 
though not large, must have been opulait, if we 
may judge from such s^ magnificent rampart. J 

From Vko Varo we proceeded along the river 
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about two miles^ to a .bric^ renlarkable for the 
remaina of a lofty ^rch, formed to conduct the 
Claudiaa aqueduct over the Anio. Only a small 
part of the arch is standing, while the channel 
opened through the rock on the opposite side, 
near a • mill, is still perfect. The banks here are 
extremely bold, particularly on the nothern 
side of the river, where they rise to a great ele- 
vation, and seem to hang over the mill and the 
stream. The rock is hollowed out by nature 
into a variety of grottos, said to have been for 
some time the retreat of St. Benedict, the patri- 
arch of the western monks. On the top of the 
rock stands the Franciscan convent of S. Cosi- 
matOy a neat and convenient building, with a 
very clean church. Hither we repaired^ in or- 
der to talie shelter- from a very heavy shower, 
and were received by the good fathers with cor- 
diality, and treated iii a very hospitable and po- 
lite manner. About one o'clock we sallied forth, 
and returning baqk some little way,, took a path 
leading directly northward. I must observe^ 
that from the convent, and indeed some little 
time before you reach it, you discover towards 
the north two villages beautifully situated on the 
summit of a woody and well cultivated hill sup- 
ported by a range of mountains behind ; one of 
these villages is called Canta Luboy the other 
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Bardela. The latter is Mandela^ whidi^ on ac- 
count of its high situation^ Horace rejHt^sents as 
suffering much from the effects of the cold. 

Rugosus frigore pagus. 

As We advanced, we found ourselves in a fine 
valley, with beautiful hills rising close on our 
1^ while on our right, in the midst of fertile 
meadows bounded on the opposite side by the 
hill of Mandela, and a ridge of successive moun- 
tains, glided the Lkenza, anciently the Digentia, 
the favorite stream of Horace. 

* * 

Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus. 

Its bed is wide, stony, and shallow in summer. 
We had not proceeded far, wlien to the left, on 
the brow of a craggy steep, we perceived the 
Fanum Vacuns^,"^ whence the poet dated one of 
his philosophic* epistles ; it was almost in ruins 
in his time, and probably sunk, under the pres- 
sure of age not long after: a village has risen 



* Hoc tibi dictabam post templum putre Vacunae. 

Vacuna was the Minerva^ or perhaps the Victory of the Sa- 
bines. The tegbple here alluded to^ or one to Victory on 
the same site, was repaired by Vespasian. This goddess 
had another temple, or at least a grove, near Reate and the 
Velinus. Plin, lib. iii. cap. 12. 
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upon its site, and asramed the name of Rocca" 
Gicmne. Near the path which leads up to this 
village issues a spring, called by some writers, 
the fountain of Bandusia. 

The road then ran ctt the foot of Mount Lu- 
cretilis, and a more beautiful mountain has rarely 
been discovered by a traveller or celebrated by 
a poet^ it rises in a gentle but irregular swell, 
forming several hills of differait shapes as it 
ascends, and leading the eye through several 
easy gradations to its smnmit. Rocks and pre- 
cipices frequently break its lines, and open 
various caverns and grottos in its sides and on 
its declivities. Its lower regions are divided 
into corn fields and vineyards ; groves of olives 
and of cliestnnts interspersed with forest trees 
thrown negligently about, sometimes single 
sometimes in clumps^ imd now and then in 
woods wave round its middle: its upper parts 
are heathy pasture, and in mi^y places covered 
with brambles, shrubs and forests. Herds may 
be seen ranging through the meadows, and 
flocks of goats spread over the Wilds and brow- 
sing on the precipices. Arcadia itself could 
scarcely have exhibited more beautiful scenes, 
or opened more delightful recesses ; so that Lu- 
cretilis, without being indebted to poetical ex- 
aggeration for the compliment, might easily be 
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supposed to have attracted the attention of the 
rural divinities, and allured them to its delicious 
wilden,es8.* 

About a mile and a half beyond the road 
which leads to Ujocca Gkwane we turned up a 
pathway^ and crossing a vineyard found our- 
selves on the spot where Horace's villa is sup- 
posed to have stood. A part of a wall rising in 
the middle of brambles and some mosaic pave- 
ments^ are the only traces that liow remain of 
the poef s mansion. It was probably remarka- 
ble neither for its size nor its decorations ;^ neat- 
ness and convenience it must have possessed. 
Mundceque parvo sub lare Cosnce. Its situation 
is extremely beautiful. Placed in a little plain 
or valley in the windings of Mount Lucretilis, it 
is sheltered on the north side by hills rising gra- 
dually but very boldly ; while towards the south 
a long hillock covered with a grove, protects it 
from the scorching blasts of that quarter. Being 



* Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lyceo Faunus, et igneam 
Defend it sdtatem capellis 
Usqae meis pluviosqae ventos. 

t Non ebur, neque aurcum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar. 



^ 
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opened to the east and west it gives a ftiU view 
of Rocca Giavane, formerly Fanum Vacunae, 
on one side : on the other, two towns the nearest 
of which is Digentia the farthest Cvoitelkty perch- 
ed each on the pointed summit of a hill pre- 
sent themselves to view; below, and forming a 
sort of basis to these eminences, tJstica speckled 
with olives and spangled with little shining rocks, 
stretches its recumbent form.* 

Behind the house a path leading through a 
grove of olives and tows of vines, conducts to afi 
abundant rill descending from Fonte Bello (per- 
haps anciently the Bandusid) a fountain in the 
higher regions of the mountain. It is collected 
in its fall from an artificial cascade into a sort of 
basin whence it escapes, pours down the hill 
and glides througli the valley, under the name 
of Digentia, now Licenza. This riU, if I may 
judge by its freshness, still possesses the good 
qualities Horace ascribed to it and still seems to 
flow so cool and so clear. 

"^ Utne« 

Frigidior Thracam nee purior ambiat Hebrus. 



* Utcanque dulei, Tyndari, fistula 
Valles et Ustica cuhantis 

Levia personuere saxa. Lib, I Od. If. 
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I must indeed here ohserve, that the whole 
tract of country which we have just traversed 
corresponds in every particular with the descrip- 
tion which Horace gave of it two thousand 
years ago. Not only the grand and charac- 
teristic features* — the continued chmn of moun- 
tains — the shady "oaUey — the winding defl — the 
abundant fountain — the socage rocks— featniea 
which a general convulsion of nature only can 
totally efiace^ not these alone remain^ but the 
less and more perishable beauties--lhe little rills 
— ^the moss-lined stones — the frequent graces — 
the arbutus half concealed in the thickets — the 
occasional pine — ^the oak and the Uea^ suspe^ided 
over the grotto — these meet the traveller at every 
tum^ and rise around him as so niany monu- 
ments of the judgment and of the accuracy of the 
poet.'f' 



* Continui monies nisi dissocientur opaca 
Valle ..... 
Hie in reducta vsllle caniculae 
Vitabis aestus . . . 
Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus . . . 

inhospita tesqua • . 

. Ruris amseni. 

t Rivos ct musco circumlita saxa> nemusque 
Impaneiuium per nemus arbutos 
Quserunt iatentes— 
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We Irene less fortuBate in tbis our poetical 
pilgrimage than usnal, as a heaTy ram begaa 



1 Qnid si rubicanda benigne 

Corna vepres et pruna ferant^ si quercus et ile)^ 
MuUa fruge pecus, mult& dominum juvat umbrfi.^- 

Imminens villae pinus ... 

Cavis hnpositum illcem 



• • 



CluTerius concludes that Horace bad a view of Mouat 
Soracte from bis Sabine villa^ because he commences an ode 
with the words, 

Vides ut aM stet nive candidum 
Soracte* 

But this is not the case, as Mount Lucretilis interposes in 
that direction and obstructs all View, excepting that of its 
own yaried ridge. The ode alluded to was proBably com- 
posed at Rome, as the amusements which Horace recom- 
mends in the last stanza but one, were peculiar to the city, 
nunc et campus et area, 8fc. The learned geographer also 
insists' upon Ustica*s being a valley, on account of the epithet 
cubantii, which, he maintains could not be ascribed to a 
hill. Most of my readers will probably think otherwise, 
and conceive that such an epithet is applicable to hills only, 
and this opinion is confirmed by the name which a hill in the 
neighborhood of Mount Lucretilis still bears. Its form is 
long and rises gradually, as that of a person leaning on his 
elkow: its surface is marked by a number of white smooth 
stones ; and it is always pointed out as the Ustica alluded to 
by Horace. 
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about twelve o*cIock in tibe day^ and accom- 
panied by strong gusts of wind continued pour- 
ing in an incessant torrent till twelve at night. 
It soon penetrated our clothes ; the tardiness or 
our mules gave it full time to operate ; so that 
notwithstanding our enthusiasm and a few occa- 
sional bursts of merriment we paced slowly 
along the Via Valeria^ wet and benighted till 
we reached Tivoli about ten o'clock. Thus we 
learned by experience, that Horace had some 
reason to thank the rural divinities for protecting 
his flocks from the inclemencies of the moun- 
tains, and from the rainif winds^ whose effects 
he seems to have felt and dreaded. The wind 
continued high and chill during the whole of the 
following day (Sunday). On Monday the 
weather resumed its usual serenity, and we re- 
turned to Rome. 
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The Alban Mount and Lake — Tuscuhm and Cu 
cerds ViUa — Aricia, and the Grave and Tempk 
of Diana — The Lake of Nemi^ and Palace of 
Trcgan — Antmm — Forests and Plains of Lau- 
renium — Ostia — Mouth of the Tiber. 

The Alban Mounts which forms such a con- 
spicuous and majestic feature of Roman land- 
scape^ and presents itself so often to the readerV 
notice in Roman history and literature^ next 
attracted our attention and furnished an object 
for a second excursion. The road to it is the 
Via Appia, which begins at the Porta Capena, 
crosses the Almone flowing near the walls; and 
as it traverses the Campagna presents aqueducts 
and sepulchre^ that border its sides with ruins. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris. 

The Fossa Cluillia, 

Horatiorum qua idret sacer catnpu&; 

the theatre of the combat between the Horatii 
and Curiatii lies between five and six miles from 
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the gate on the right. Several tombs stand on 
the side of the hillock that borders these fields^ 
but no one in particular is pointed out as belong- 
ing to the unhappy diampions. Their monu- 
. meQts however existed in the time of Titus 
Livius*, and as their forms and materials were 
probably very plain and very solid^ they must* 
have remained for many ages after, and may be 
some of the many mounds that still stand in 
clusters about the very place where they fell. 
The multiplicity of the tombs that Kne the road 
is so great, that when entire, and surrounded, as 
severd of them anciently were, with cypresses 
and ornamental enclosures, they must almost 
have touched each other, and formed a funereal 
street. This circumstance affords a strong argu- 
ment, that the environs of the city, at least on 
this side, could not have been so thickly inha- 
bited as is usually imagined. Besides Cicero, 
in one of his Epistles, alludes to the danger of 
being robbed in broad day on the road to 
Alhano^y a circumstance which implies solitude^ 
and gives the plain extending at the foot of the 
Alban Mount, a reputation similar to that 
attached not long ago to the predatory districts 
of Blackheath or Hounslow. 



» Lib. i. 25.- t Ad. Att. vii. 9. 
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On the 8ule of the hiU, on or near the site of 
the ancient Bovillae^ stands a tayem, the very 
same if we may credit tradition into which 
Clodius retired when womided^ and from which 
he was afterwanb dragged by Milo*s attendants. 
Near the gate of Albano on the side of the road 
rises an ancient tomb^ the sepnkhre . (fts it is 
called hy the people) of Ascanius; but itk the 
opinion of antiquaries that of Olodtns himsel£ 
It is eolirely stripped of its ornaments and ex- 
ternal coatBUg, and has no other claim to the 
traveUei^s attention tlian its antiqaity. 

Tlie town of A&imo consists almost totcdly of 
one lefBg street, in general well boilt and aisy; 
but its chief advantage is its lofty situation ; and 
its pmaments ace the beautiful country houses 
and walks that surround it on all sides. The 
principal villa bdongs to a Roman Duke, and 
occupes part of the site of Pompey*s Albanum, 
and its gardens laid out in the best modem style 
wind delightfully amidst the ruins. Its views 
open on the sea coast, and command the whole 
of that dasaic ground which Virgil has made 
the scene of the last six books of the Eneid ; the 
seven hills and the humble capital of Evander ; 
the Hdo^th of the Tiber where Epeas landed; 
Laurentimn with its surrounding forests ; the lake 
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of Turatts; the Viada Sacra Numici, and all the 
Rutilian territory. 

A fine road shaded with double rows of ilex 
leads from Albano to Castel Gandolfo and the 
Alban Lake. This well-known lake is seven 
miles in circomference, and snrrounded with a 
high shelving shore, which is covered with gar- 
dens and orchards. The immediate borders of 
the lake are lined with trees that bathe thdr 
branches in its waters. It is clear as crystal, is 
said to be almost nnfathomable in some places, 
and is supposed to be contained in the crater of 
an extinguished volcano. An emissarius or out- 
let was formed at so early a period as the year 
of Rome 358, to prevent the sudden and mis- 
chievous swells of the lake which had then re- 
cently occasioned considerable alarm. The im- 
mediate occasion of this undertaking was a 
command of the Delphic oracle. The work still 
remains a singular instance of the industry and 
superstition of the Romans ^ It is bored through 
the body of the mountain or rather through the 
solid rock, and runs somewhat more than a mile 
under-ground: going out of the lake it first 
passes through a court or apartment formed of 
huge masses of Tiburtine stone, shaded above by 
a large and spreading ilex: it then enters the 
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nanfow cliaaael which diminishes in height .as it 
advances, but in all places leaves room for the 
pm'poses of repairing and cleansing.'**' 

On the highest, that is, the southern bank of 
the lake, stood Alba Longa, a city known only 
in Roman story, for not a vestige of it remains ; 
d^nified while it stood by its^ contest with infant 
Rome, and when it fell, by the short but elor- 
qnent description which Titus Livius gives of ite 
destru^tion.'f' Nothing can be more delightful 
than, the walks around the lake, sometimes ap- 
proaching the edge of the steep banks and look- 
ing . down upon the glassy surface extended be- 
low, and at other times traversing the thickets 
and woods that rise all around, and refresh the 
traveller as he passes under their ^mt ' contiguity 
cf shade. Another umbrageous alley, partly 
through T^oods, leads to Mariw, a> very pretty 
town: the approach to it with the rocky ddl, 
the fountain in the midst, the town on the emi- 



* Vide Liv. L. v. c. 16. Cic. De Div. Ub. i. 44. Val. 
Max. cap. vi. This work was finished in less than a year. 
The Emperor Claudius began a similar emissarius to let out 
the waters of the Lacus Fucinus^ and employed in it thirty 
thousand men for eleven years. 

t Lib. L S9. 

V01r« II. S 
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neme ^hore, the woods below itid on the %vkd of 
the road^ might fiimiah an excdleat subject ftr 
a landscape.* 

The same alley eontinues to Grottu Pcrratay 
once the fitvortte TiUa of Cieero^ and now aa 
abbey of Greek monks. It stands on one of the 
Tnmnli or beautiftil hiUs grouped together in liie 
Alban Mount It is bounded on the south by a 
deep detl^ with a streamlet that falls fMiH liie 
rock^ and having turned a mOk meanders thraogk 
the recess and disappears in its windings : tUs 
Btream^ norw tibe Marmuiy was anciostly ealitei 
Aqua Crc^ay and is aUnded to by CicestD. 
Eastward rises a lofty eminence onoe crowned 
with Tuscdbm; w^sstward the view descends^ 
and passing over the Cam^agna^ fixea on Roott 
esid the distant moufttains bejund it: on the 
souths a gsntie swdU presents a succession of 
vineyards and orchards, and behind it, tommtA 
the summk of tl^ Alban Mount once cw i mvB t il 
with the temple of Jupiter Latiaris. Thus 
Cicero, from his portico, enjoyed the noblest and 
most teteresting view that could be imagined to 

* The fountain is supposed to be tiie settree of tile A^fMi 
Ferentina^ and Marino the Caput Aqu« Ferentin^^ so often 
mentioned in Roman history. 
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%, Apma» md a Cpnsiil ; tha temple of &e tote- 
hny diviaity of the empire^ the seat of victory 
uaod of triujnph, aad the theatre of his glorioiia 
labors^ the ei^ital of the worlds 

Rerum pulcbcrrima Romal 

» ■ 

Iliat Cicero's Taseulum was extensiYe^ highly 
iliMshedy and richly adorned with columns^ mar- 
Ues^ and statues^ there caa be no doubt^ as he 
Ipath both the desire and the means of fitting it up 
apcording to his owii taste and the Inxnry of 
^ ti^Dies^ Thfit all his riUas were remarkable 
for thepbr i^uty we ms^y learp from one of his 
(^istlesy where he calls them the hiight^t oroa- 
inent» or rather the very eyes of Italy^ and it is 
highly probable that Tosculom surpassed them 
all in magnificence^ as it was his fiivorite retreat, 
owing to its prowBity to Bome^ which cpabled 
him to enjoy the leisure and liberty of solitude 
without removing to too great a distance from 
the business and engagements of the city. More- 
over^ this villa had belonged to Sylla the Dictator 
who was not inclined to spare any expense in its 
embettishiBents> and it had be^ purchased by 
Cieero at an enormcxtt price^ and by him en- 
larged and furnished whSk additional ornaments. 
Among the statues we find^ that his Ubrary was 
adoined wjlh thosiei of the xxfjf^esi, aud his academy 

s8 
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with an hermathena; as he expresses a pardcu 
lar partiality for pictures we may conclude that 
such decorations were not wanting. Annexed 
to it were a lyceum, a portico, a gymnasium, a 
paliestra, a library, and an academy for literary 
discourses and philosophical/ declamations during 
the winter; the thick groves which surrounded 
it, afforded the orator and his learned friends a 
cooler and more rural retreat during the heats 
of summer. The scenes of several of his phi- 
losophical dialogues, as for instance, of that De 
Divinatione, and of his Tusculan Questions, are 
laid, as every reader knows, on this classic spot, 
and their recollection connected with the me- 
mory of our early years naturally increases the 
interest and reverence with which we tread this 
sacred ground : * 

Rura nemusque sacrum dilectaque jugera musis. 

6 

fm III! ■ " i ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ II II , I I I. II.. ^ 

* I am well aware that some antiquaries of reputation 
maintain -that Cicero*s villa was seated on the very ridge of 
the mountain, and ground their opinion not only on some 
Roman bricks inscribed with his name> found in that site^ 
but on the positive statement of an old commentator on 
Horace. But in the first plaoe> in the plunder of Cicero's 
vUlay which took place in consequence of his exile,, the bricks 
and materials might have been carried off as well as' the 
trees and plants themselves ; and in the second place the 
name and age of the commentator, as well as the sources of 



/ 
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The reader will probably expect a descrip* 
tion . of the rains of this villa, which Dr. Mid- 
dleton and Mr. M elmoth represent as still ex- 
isting; bnt in opposition to snch respectable an- 
thorities^ I am sorry to observe^ £hat not even a 
trace of rains is now discoverable. The princi- 
pal, perhaps the whole gf the boildings^ still stood 
at the end of the tenth centnry, when St. NUns 
a Greek monk from Calabria fixed himself on 
the spot, and after having demolished what re- 
mained of the villa, erected on its site, and pro- 
bably with its materials, his monastery, which in 
process of time. became a rich abbey, and as it 
was first founded, so it is still inhabited by Greek 
monks of the order of St. Basil. At each end' 
of the portico is fixed in the wall a firagment of 



his infofmation are all anknown, and consequently his au- 
tiiority cannot be very great. The statues which I have 
mentioned above^ of the muses and the hermathena, were 
found at Orotta Ferraia, though the discovery of those 
statues, or of any others, can afford but little strength to an 
opinion, as such articles seldom remain very long in the same 
place, and are so easily transferable. The principal argu- 
ment in favor of the common opinion is the constant tradi- 
tion of the country down to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when as it is related by contemporary writers St. 
NiluB erected his monastery on the ruins of Cicero*s TVism- 
lanum. 
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buM reluivo; ene repramrts a phEoMpher 
ting 1/nik a Badi in his hand^ in a thinking pMh* 
tctfe; in th^ «th€flr^ are fanf figures si^rportkig 
the feet of a fifth of a ooiossat size supposed to 
represent Ajax. These^ with the beaatifid pil« 
lars that snppoit the c^urch^ are the only rem** 
naftts of the decorationa and itimitiire of the 
ancient Tilla. Conjioiant^ says an iHserijltion^ qum 
et ftuMafuerim.^ 

The pkMf ttte, wbidk Cic^O in the peifson of 
Skee^ola mMaces wkh so teodl eompkoency in 
the hiiradniOdon to die finit b6ali De Oratom^ 
still seetts to ioV€f the solly and IdMnns and flo»* 
ri^es in pecfoliar peifedtion ali aroond/f* Oile in 



* The charch contains little remarkable excepting the 
chapel of St. Nilas> painted by Dommithmo ia a mssteil^ 
style. The wall is aepamted into oompartmenls, and in eacfet 
comipartnient is represented one of the priaeip^ Sotloas 9t 
the latton saint. The Demonioc boy nMr the altar» and Sir 
Niltts praying near the end ef the chapel, are supposed to be 
the two best. 

t Me hssc tua platanas adaMnivit> qmm nen ttiinus ad 
opieandum hone loeutn pattilis est diffiise rsniis, qusin ilia 
ci^ad embnuB seentas est 6eeralss> que niki videtar mm 
Ian i)isa aqvtd^i que describitor qoanr Platonfs oralidhe 
creirisse. De Orai, i. 7. 
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particiikr, bending orer «i abudant tomxtusk^^ 
flfraads such a luxurisncy 0f folia^^ and forma 
a aiuuie so thick aad impaaetrabk as would bove 
JMtffied Plato's faxfiaOtf md Scseivola's cneo- 
miiinia. 

From Grctta Ferratn we proceeded to the hills 
ibat hang over FreKOti^ the susiimt of wtnck 
was once cvowned with Tnscnliim, whoae eleva* 
tjosi and edifices of white stone made it a bean* 
tifnl and striking object m Roman landscape^* 
and communicated its name to all the nural re- 
taaats (and there were many) in its nei^boihood. 
This town snrviyed the hostilities of die baiba* 
riansy and was dooaaed to &U in a civil contest by 
the hands of the Romana themselves, about die 
yaar 1190* Its mins mnain scattered in long 
lines of wall, and of shatteied arches, inter* 
mingled with shrubs and bushes, over the sum- 
mit and along the sides of the mountain* The 



The aceae of these Dislogues is laid in Ciassus^s Toacu- 
lan villa^ the same> if I mistake not, which was afterwards 
SyUa's and then Cicero's. 

* Sv^mi villa oaodsns Tu8Cu)L 

Horace here appropriates to the villa of his Mead a qua- 
Slf f wlddi it p o ia e ss ed in cofttmon with the town^ and all 
tfas gmsS WkKags in tte saase sttuatbn. 
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view is external ve in every direcdon^ but partica- 
larly interesting towards the nordi-es^t^ whafe 
immediately mider the eye appear Monte Catane 
and the Praia Porda once the property of Cato^ 
whose family name they still bear; farther on^ 
the Lake Regilius well known for the appari- 
tion of Castor and Pollux ; a little towards the 
souths Monnt Algidus^ and die whole Ladn vale 
extended below ; Preneste seated on a loAy 
eipinence; and Tibnr embosomed in the dfetaat 
mountains.! . ;- . . < 



The* !ijieidem town^ <vfi Fresoati stands on the 
side of the hill hiudb lower down than the an- 
cient city^ but yet in an 'elevated and airy situa- 
tion. It is surromided with villas^ many of wliich 
are of great beanty and siagnifioence. Its interior 
contains nothing iiemarkabie. 

The next day we bent our course southward. 
The first object that struck us out of the gate 
was the ancient tomb, called by the people the se- 
pulchre of tiie Horatii and Curjatii. This monu- 
ment is of great magnitude^ and of a bold and 
striking form. It was originally adorned with 
five obelisks ; of which two only remain. A 
variety of shrubs grow from its crevices, wave in 
garlands round its shattered pyramids^ and hang 
in long wreaths to the ground. The ilaelancholy 
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ititerest which such an appearance awakens will 
be increased^ when the traveller learns that the 
venerable pile before him may possibly cover the 
remains of Cneius Pompeius, nobile nee vktum 
fatis caput. ^ I say possibly, and am willing to 
adopt this opinion^ which is not without autho- 
rity; yet if it really were true, as Plutarch re- 
lates, that Cornelia had her husband's ashes con- 
veyed to Italy, and deposited in his Alban villa 
(which it is to be recollected had been seized by 
Antony) how are we to explain the indignant 
complaint of Lucan. 

Tu quoque cum ssvo dederas jam templa tyranno^ 
Nondum Pompeii cineres^ O Roma^ petisti 
• Exal adhiic jacet umbra ducis ! Lib. viii. 835. 

, . .. ' ' 

We may at least infer^ that no such event had 
taken place before Lucan's time, or that it was 
then unknown, and of course that no mauaoleom 
had been raised on the occasion. If therefore 
this monument be in honor of that celebrated 
Roman, it must have been a mere cenotaph 
erected at a later period. 

About a mile farther on at the end of a finely 
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shaded av€ime stands Aricia, where Horace 
passed the fint night of his joomey to Bum- 
dusiruKh 

Egresflum magn^ me excepit Aricia Rom£l 
MoBpitio modico ...... 

Yl^iatever mode of trayeUing the poet employed, 
whether he walked^ rodet, or drove^ he could not 
have fiidgned himself with the length of his 
stages^ as lh»t of the first day was only foorteen 
miles^ and diose of the following days very 
nearly in the same proportion. He has reason 
therefore to nse the word repimus. But of this 
dassic tour more perhaps hereaiier. 

T)ie application of the modem article^ and a 
consequent mistake in the spelling very common 
in the beginning of Italian names^ has changed 
liie ancient appellation of thk Btde town into La 
Rkm. it is esctremdy well built and pretty^ 
particularly about Ae square which is adorned 
with a handsome chnrch on one side, and on the 
other^ with a palace or raither a villa. It stands 
on the summit of a hill 4ind is surrounded with 
groves and gardens. Of the ancient town situ- 
ated at the foot of the same hM in the vulley, 
there remain only some arches, a dreular edifice 
'^nce perhaps a temple, and a few scattered sub- 
structions. The immeiie foundations of the Via 
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Appia^ formed of Uodcs of stdnei rlsii^ from the 
(M town up tibie side of the hill^ in genaral about 
tw&itf4a%xs feet in breadth and sometin^s almost 
sixty feet in eleyation^ are perhaps one of the 
Hfeost striking moonments that now remain of 
Jftonum enteiprifle and workmanship. This ascent 
was called OUvns Virbii« fram Hippolytos, 
who assumed that luusne when restored to life by 
Diana. 

At TtWi^ Hippolititoi secrstls almi^ reccmdit 
Sedibus et nymphs Egerise, nemorique relsgat ; 
Solus Ubi in sylvis ItiUis ignobilis svom 
Exigeret, yersoque Ubi nomine Virbitts esset 

Firgti iHs» ¥ii. 

About a mile faither^ on an eminence stands a 
church called Madonna M Gaii&ro, a very pie^ 
tnresqne objeet at a Htdcfditrtaftce; and two miles 
th^ce risen ttie town of iStMano^ beantiiid in 
its regnlar Mreets^ in its woody environs, and m 
the neighboring lake of Nisnd. 



This iAke demes its modein name from the 
Nemos Diai^a^ the sacred groves that shaded its 



^^•^^L.^mmm^l' ^^ * ' ■ **^^^— *———♦——<>.— ^^i^^—^^^a^i^^M^^M^ 



^ Hlb ^htt^ Ib tOhictod to by ^ttvema and Fergus 6S 
fbinotis telt HggaM^ Ml ai eosAmon asd as troakkssms is 
ancMQl mi in iMdsra Ilslgr. 
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banks: like that of Albano it oeeapies a deep 
hoUow in the mountain, but it is much inferior 
to it in extent, and fills only a part of the amphi- 
dieatre formed by the crater. Hie remaining 
part^ witfa the high banks is covered with gardens 
akid orchards well fenced and thickly planted, 
forming an enchanting scene of fertility and cul- 
tivation. The castle and the town of Nemi stand 
on the eastern side, on a high rock hanging over 
the water. The upper terrace of the Capucins 
gives the best view. Opposite to it lies Gensano 
stretched along a wooded bank, shelving gently 
to the verge of the lake ; behind rises MofUe Giove 
{Mom Jaois) and beyond extend the plains and 
woods that border the sea shore : towards the 
south-east rises the Monte Artemisio, derived as 
every reader knows from Diana, whose temple 
anciently formed a conspicuous feature in the 
scenery and the history of this territory. Diana 
was a divinity of mixed character, morf! inclined 
however to cruelty than to tenderness; and 
though she delighted principally in the slaughter 
of wild beasts, yet she now and then betrayed a 
latent partiality for human victims. Hence, 
though Roman manners would not allow the god- 
dess to indulge her taste freely, yet she contrived 
by the mode established in the appointment of 
her priests to catch an occasional repast. That 
mode was singular. The priest was always a 
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fogitiye, perhaps an outlaw or a criminal ; he ob- 
tained the honor by attacking and slaying his pre- 
decessor^ and kept it by the same teniure^ that is 
till another mffian stronger or more active dispos- 
sessed him in the same manner. 

Regna tenent manibusque fort^s^ pedibasque fugaces 
Et perit exemplo postmodo quisque suo. 

Ovid. Fast. iii. 

This priest enjoyed the title of Rex Nemorensis 
and always appeared in public brandishing a 
drawn sword, in order to repel a sudden attack. 
Yet such a cruel goddess and such a bloody priest 
seem ill placed in a scene so soft and so lovely, 
destined by nature for the abode of health and 
pleasure, for the haunt of Fauns and Dryads, 
with all the jsportive band of rural divinities. 

The fable of the restoration of Hippolytus and 
his concealment in this forest, is much better 
adapted to its scenery : 

Vallis Aricinae sylv^l procinctus opacSk 

Est lacus antiqua rdigione sacer^ 
Hie latet Hippolytus^ furiis direptus equomm. 

(hid. 

•• • ■ 

From the base of the rock on which tfa€ town 
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of Nsnd 9txmdt^B g^^ the fiwntim of ]Gg«ri»«^ 
(fiir Ads Hynpb bad ft fomtaiii wd « gro^ bm^ 
tti weU M at RMfte) aUndcd t^ by Ovi4 in tbe 
fiBUowiag versca : 

Defliiit incerto lapidoaus murmure rivus 
S9pe sed exiguis haustibua inde bibes : 

Egeria eat qus pnebei aqaas, Dea grata Camaenis 
Ille Nums coi^ux> consiliunique fuit. 

Ovid. Fast. iii. v. 268. 

The fountain is abundant and is one of the sour- 
ces of the lake. The woods still remain and give 
the whole scene an inexpressible freshness and 
beauty in the eye of a traveller fidnting under the 
heat of July^ and panting for the coolness of the 
forest. 

The Roman Emperors delighted as may natUr 
rally be supposed in this delicious 4^pot, and 
Trajan in particular^ who erected in the centra 
of the lake a palace (for it can scarce be called a 
ship) of very singular form and construction. 
Hub edifice was more than five hundred feet in 
length, about two hundred aod seventv in breadth. 



^ : n 0m 



* I need not remind the reader of the transfonnation of 
<ira KyaqiM iato^hii^ery Aiiataki> mA^^npf^uMMuni 

of it; 
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and sixty in htigjUi^ or perhaps ixmfe correctly 
in depth. It was built of the most solid wood 
festened with brass and iron nails^ and covered 
with pltttes of lead which wtxe doable in places 
exposed to the action of the water. Withiiv i^ 
was Imed and paved with marbk or a composition 
resembling marble; its ceilings were supported 
by beams of brass ; and the whole was adorxied 
and fitted np in a style truly imperial. It wns 
supplied by pipes with abnndance of the purest 
water from the fosntain of £^ria> not only for 
the nse of the table^ but even fior the ornament of 
the courts and apartments. This woBderfril vessel 
was moored in the centre of the lake^ whidi 
thus encircled it bke a wide maat roimd a Gothic^ 
I might almost say, an enchanted castle; and to 
prevent the swelling of the water an outlet was 
<^pened throngli die mouutain lijks that of tlie 
Aflban Lake, of less magnificence indbed, but of 
greater^ength. On the borders of the lake variow 
walks were traced out, and alleys opened, not 
only as beantifal accompaniments to the edifice, 
but as accommodations fi)r the cnrions who mi^ht 



MoDtisque jacens radicibus imis 
laquitar in lacrumas-— donee pietate dolenti^ 
Mota Boror Phobic gdidnm de corpore fontem 
Fecll et alenifts aartns tenrairit fat tmdss. 

OmtLjUeL 
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flock to flee such a singularly splendid ezhi^ 
bition. 

When this watery palace sank we know not* 
bnt it is probable that it was neglected^ and had 
disappeared before the invasion of the barbarians^ 
as may be conjectured from the qaantity of brass 
that remained in it according to the account of 
Marchiy a learned and ingenions Roman^ who i|i 
the year 1535 descended in a diving machine^ and 
made snch observations as enabled him to give a 
long and satisfactory description, from whence 
the particulars stated above have been extracted.* 
It is much to be lamented, that some method has 
not been taken to raise this singular fabric, as it 
would probably contribute from its structure and 
furniture to give us a much greater insight into 
the state of the arts at that p^od than any rem- 
nant of andquity which has hitherto been dis- 
covered. 

The traveller returning may wind through ih^ 
delightfrd wo6ds that flourish between the two 
lakes and enter Albano by the abbey of S. PaolOy 
or rather by the fine avenue of Castle Gandolfo. 

On the following day we ascended the highest 
* See Brdtier's Tacitus^ Supp. App. and Notes on Trsyan. 
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pinnacle erf the iilbaii Mount. The road which 
we took (for there are several^ leads along the 
Aiban Lake, and climbs up the declivity to a 
Kttle town or rather village called Rocca del 
Papa. Above that village extends a plain called 
Campo (TAmiibale, because that Oeneral is said, 
I know not upon what authority, to have been 
encaitoped there for some days. The hollow sweep 
formed in the mountain beyond this plain hu 
g^ven it its modem appellation of Monte Cceoo. 
Above this plain we proceeded through the woods 
that clothe the upper region of the mountain, 
^ Albani tumuli atque luciP and sometimes on 
tbe ancient pavement pf the Via TriumphaUs 
dutt led to its summit. Frcnn this grove came 
the Voice that commanded the continuation of 
itie Alban rites; and on this summit stood the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris, where all the I^atm 
tribes with the Romans at their head used to as- 
semble once a year, and offer common sacrifice 
to the tutelar Deity of the nation. Hither the 
Roman generals were wont to repair at the head 
of their armies after a triumph ; Mid here in the 
midst of military pomp and splendor they pre- 
sented their grateftil acknowledgments to the 
Latin Jupiter. To this temple Cicero turned his 
eyes and raised his hand, when he burst forth in 
that noble apostrophe, ** Tuque ex tuo edito 
Monte Lutiaris Sancte Jupiter cttjus ilk lacus 

VOL. ir. T 
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nemora jmtsque^ &c. We may safely coDchide 
that a temple of snch repute and auch importance 
mnst have been magnificent ; and accordingly we 
find that Angostas appointed a rqgnlar corps of 
troops to goard it and its treasures. The eflfect 
of tiiis superb edifice raised on such a lofty pe*« 
destal, and towering above the sacred groires^ 
must have been unusually grand, not only in the 
towns and villages at the foot of the mountain 
but in Rome itself, and over all the surroandii^ 
country. The view, as may be supposed, is ex- 
tensive and yaried, taking in the two lakes with 
all the towns around them, and in the various re- 
cesses of. the mountain ;^ the hills and town of 
Tnsculum, Mount Algidus, and the Alban Yale ; 
the Cannpagm^ with Soracte and Rome ; the sea 
eoast with Ostia, Antium, Nettunoi the woods 
and plains that border the coast, and the island of 
Ponlia (the prison of so many illustrious eidles) 
rising like a mist out of the waters. 

But the most interesting object by far in this 
prospect is the truly classic plain expanded im- 
mediately below, the theatre of the last six books 
of the Eneid, and once adorned with Ardea, La- 
vioium, and Laurentum. The forest in which 
Virgil laid the scene of the achievements and of 
the fall of the two youthful heroes Euryalus and 
Nisus ; the Tiber winding through the plain, and 
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tbe gloves tlttKt shdde its banks and delighted this 
Trepan hero on his arrival; all these are dispki(r- 
ed .dear aod distinct beneath the traveller, who 
w^e seated on the snbstractions of the t^nple^ 
may consider them at leisure, and compare them 
with the description of the pb^ The Alban 
Mount is, indeed, in the Eneid what Mount Ida 
is in the Iliad, the commanding station whenoe 
the superintending divinities contemplated the 
amdes, the city,* the camp, and all the niotions and 
vicissitudes of the war. 

At Jano ex summo qui nunc Albanut habetur 
(Tunc neque nomen erat neque honos aut gloria monti) 
Frospiciens tamulo, campum spectabat et ambas 
Laurentiim Troillmque acies^ urbemque Latini. 

iEn.xii. 133. 

t 
f 

Of .the temple nothing, remains but parts of the 
fbnndations, too insigiv£cant to enable the ob^ 
server to form, any conjecture of the extent or 
form of the superstructure. The ground is now 
oecu}ned by a church and a convent, remarkable 
for nothing but the situation ; but it is highly pro- 
bable that some v^tiges of the temple, some pil- 
lars or fragments of pillars, of friezes and cornices 
might widbi very little trouble be discovered ; and 
the capital of one pillar would be sufficient to fix 
the elevation of the whole structure. 

t2 
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The air on the Alban and Tascidib inUs is al- 
ways pore and wholesome ; die soil is extremely 
fertile, and in some places, remarkable as it win 
anciently for excellent wine. The best now bears 
the name, as it grows in the neighbovfaoold, of 
Gensano, anciently Cynthianum. 

ANTIUM. 

As Albano is not above ten miles distant from 
the coast, we took an opportnnity of making an 
excursion thither and visiting Antium, the capi- 
tal of the Vokci, often mentioned in Roman an- 
nals. The road to it runs along the Alban hills, 
then over the Campagnay and through a forest 
bordering the sea coast for many miles. It con^ 
tains some very fine trees, though the far greater 
part were cut down and sold to the French some 
time before the revolution. Hie^ll of *so much 
wood, though at the distance of thirty miles' from 
' Rome, is said to have affected the air of that dty, 
by exposing it to the winds that blow from the 
marshes on the shore, and thus rendered some of 
the hills, formerly remarkably salubrious, now 
subject to agues and fevers. The ''wood consists 
of young oak, ilex, myrde, and box, and is pecu- 
liarly refreshing, not by its shade" only but by- the 
perfrunes that exhale on all sides from -its odo- 
riferous shrubs. This pleasure however is consi- 
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deraUy dinuwhed by the apprebenaion of rob- 
bert; an appTehension not altogether iU-groundr 
ed>.as all the criminala who escape from Rome 
and its neighborhood betake themselves to this 
forest^ and lurk for years in its recesses. Its ex- 
teat is great, as with little interruption it runs 
along the coast sometimes five^ sometimes ten 
miles in breadth, from the mouth of the Tiber tp 
Circe's promontory. The ground it coyers is 
low and occasionally swampy. 

Antium was once a considerable port, improv- 
ed, augmented, and onbellished by Nero, and 
much resorted to by the higher classes of the Ro- 
mans who adorned it with many magnificent vil- 
las; it was however more remarkable for the 
Templq ,of Fortune alluded to by Horace, and 
for a long time in high cdebrity*. Of this tern-* 
pie, and. of the structures raised by Nero, nothing 
now remains but subterraneous arches and vast 
foundations. The port has been repaired and 
fortified by spme of the late pontiffs, but though 
capable of admitting lai^ vessels it is totally un» 
frequented*!^. A few straggling houses alone re- 



^fa********" 



* O Diva gratum qu8^ regis Antium. Lib, i. Od. 

t The town of Neiiuno, near Antium^ seems to be the re« 
mains of its' ancient port. 
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main of the town, thongfa some handsome viHas 
shew that the beanty and coolness of the situation 
deserve more attention and a better fate.* An-^ 
tium, situated on the point of a litde promontory^ 



* There is no inn at Nettuno, and we sat down to a cold 
repast under the shade of a spreading ilex near the sea; in tht 
mean time we sent a senrantto the town to procure lodgings for 
the night, which was approaching. He returned very soon^ 
and having fortunately metMr. Fagan^ a gentleman to whom 
most English travellers who were at Rome about the same 
period .have to acknowledge obligations, brought from him a 
present of two flaggons of excellent Albano wine, and at the 
aame time an assurance that lodgings should be provided 
for us without delay. After having eiyoyed the coolness of 
the evening on the beach we proceeded to the town, and 
were conducted first to the shop, and then to the house of 
an hospitable apothecary. The house was large, and appear- 
ed in some parts totally uninhabited; but there were two 
rooms, one of which was very spacious, fitted up with to- 
lerable convenience, considering the climate and the custonog 
of the country. Into these we wercT introduced. The sup* 
per was served up late: it was abundant, and though cook- 
ed in the Italisgi style, to which we were not partial, sup- 
plied a very good meal to persons not^ absurdly fastidious. 
The master and mistress of the house now made their j|h 
pearance, and were prevailed upon with great difficulty to sit 
down. Their behaviour was easy, unaffected, I might almost 
say, graceful. They were very young, and both of expres- 
sive and animated countenances ; the woman was beautiful^ 
and united, as the younger part of the sex are supposed to do 
in Antium and its vicinity, the dark efe» and air of the coun.* 
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sheltered by woods behind and washed by the 
sea before, and commanding an extensive view 
of the Roman coast to Ostia and the month of 
the Tiber on one side, and to Astura and Circe's 
promontory on the other, might attract the eye of 
a man of taste and opnlence. 

Astura is an island and promontory about six 
miles by sea from Antium ; it once belonged to 
Giceroy and seems to have been a favorite retreat ; 
he hastened to it from his Tascnlan villa with his 
brother on receiving intelligence of the proscrip- 
tion, and sailed from it to his Formian. He 
passed a considerable part of his time here while 



try with the freshness and the bloom of more northern regions^ 
One of the party noticed their youth> and hinted some sur- 
prise at an union which appeared almost premature: upon 
which the husband gare us their history; spoke of the inti- 
macy of their respective parents 5 of their own early and fond 
attachment; of the opposition of their fiumilies, on account 
of their youth; of their clandestine marriage, and of the ml- 
lery occasioned by the resentment of their fathers. He add- 
ed, that tile latter had at length relented, and had received 
them a few weeks before with all the indulgence of tender 
and affectionate parents; and that as €rod had also blessed 
.tteir industry, they now hoped to pass a long and happy life 
in each other's embraces. This interesting narrative was 
g^ven with the utmost frankness, and at the same time with 
great feeling; and was not a. little improved by the fond and 
approving smUei which th^ young lady cast occasionally at 
her husband. 
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flmnndng the ddsitlt 6f his daughter Tidlia, and 
•e^ms to have fixed upon it as the ske of the tem^ 
pie which he had resolved to erect to her me* 
mmy. ^' Est hic^ says he, '^ quidem locus anuB'^ 
nus et in mart ipso, qui et Antio et Circais a^nci 
possit*,^ and expresses a wish to secure that mo* 
nument of his parental tenderness against the 
consequences of a change of proprietors^ and the 
vicissitudes of all succeeding ages. Fond wishes ! 
vant predmtio&sl Wbereever the intended tem- 
ple inay have heen erected it has long since diii* 
appeared^ without leaving a single vestige behinA 
to enable even the inquisitive ttuvelier to trace 
its esistraee« Some doubt indeed may be <Oh 
tertained about its erection: though as Cicero 
had seen and approved a plan^ and even autho- 
rized Atticus to enter into an agreement with k 
Chian artist for the pillars, it is highly probable 
that it was erected ; and if we may judge from 
the expression above quoted^ at Astura, where I 
have no doubt some remains might if propeiiy 
sought for, be discovered. 

The next day we again amused ourselves in 
ranging through the groves that overshadow the 
rains of Pbmpey's villa, and the woods diat bor- 



* Ad. Att. xii. 19. 



der tbe hlkts, and ftmr&^h in the middle regions 
of the mouAtaiii. 



OSTIA, 

« 

A few days ^fter oiur return -to Rome, we d^ 
tennined to visit Ostia^ once the port of that 
capital, and great mart ^of the Mediterratieaa. 
It is fifteen miles . from it ; the road at first ram 
through two ridges of hills, and afterwards oyer 
a fertile plain bounded by the same ridges, and 
forming a sort of wide verdsmt amphitheatre, ua* 
1;ersected by the Tiber. The face of the coantry 
the whole way is fertile and green, and varied 
by several gentle swells, but deficient in wood, 
and consequently in beauty. The sea coast^ how- 
ever^ even at the distance of four or five miks, 
is bordered with a wood of ilej^, and various 
shrubs intermixed with large trees, and entan^ 
gled with underwood, forming a fortot^ whid^ 
lies, poetically speaking, near the spot where 
the unfortunate Euryalus bewildered himself; it 
accurately answers the description of it giveiL 
by Virgil. 

. Sylra foit Jate dumis atque iiice nigra 
Horrida, qiiani deasi compleraiit undique sentes ; 
Rava per occ«Uos hieelMit temita oalkii. 
Euryalam ^aebm NMnorcttn otttriMqitt pmda 
Impedidnl, fftUHqae Hmor tciriofie timm : 
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^ifui abil; jsmqne imprudaiis evaflerat bottcif 
Atqae lacuft^ qui post Albe de oomine dicti 
Albani | turn rex stabula alta Latinos habebat. 

Lift. ix. 381. 

I have said poetically speakings as it will ap- 
pear to the most negligent reader that Vurgil 
did not mean to adhere to the letter in his topo* 
graphical descriptions; otherwise we shall be 
reduced to the necessity of supposing^ that in 
ihe space of a few minutes, or of an hour at the 
utmost, Nisus left his friend not far from the 
camp on the banks of the TibeTy readied the 
Alban hill and lake fifteen miles off, and re- 
turned back again. 

In this forest are several large shallow pools, 
whose stagnant waters are supposed to infect the 
air, and contribute not a little to its unwhole- 
someness. The Tiber is rapid and muddy; its 
banks are shaded with a variety of shrubs and 

flowery plants, and are perhaps beautiful enough 
to justify the description of Viigil : 

Atque hie iBneas ingentem ex seqaore liicum 

Prospicit. Hunc inter fluvio Tiberinas anMBno 

Vorticibus rapidis et muM flavus arenft 

In mare prorampift. Varie eircumque supraque 

Adsuetae ripb iFolucres, ei fluminis alveo 

iBthera mukdMut caala, laooqne volabant. JBn. vii. 
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Tlie stream^ though divided into hraadiea^ is yet 
considerable. The southern branch into which 
iEoeas entered is not navigable. 

LaBvus inaccessis fluvius vitatur arenis 

Hospitis Mnem gloria sola manet. RuHL 

The largest is called Fimnedm: on its northern 
bank stands Porto, the ancient Partus liomamiSf 
projected by Jnlins Caesar, begun by Augustns^^ 
fimshed by Claudius, and repaired by Trajan. 
To form a solid foundation for part of the mol^ 
Chmdins ordered the ship, or raft, constructed 
under bis predecessor Caligula, in order to conr- 
vey the Vatican obelisk from Egypt to Rome, 
to be sunk. Such was 'its vast bulk, that it oo- 
cupied nearly one side of the port Of tbis port, 
scarce a trace remains: the town is- insignifi- 
cant, though a bishopric. The island formed by 
the two branches of the river was called Insula 
Sacra. 

The present town of Ostia is a miserable for- 
tified village, containing scarcely fifty sickly in- 
habitants. Such is the badness of the air, real 
or supposed, that none but malefactors and ban- 
ditti will inhabit it. The ancient town lay nearar 
the sea, as appears by the inside or hrick walk 
of some temples, vaults or baths, mosaics, .&c. 
Excavations have been ma4e. and statues, pilUurs, 
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and the most pcecibus marbles fouoA in abm^ 
dance^ and many more will probably be disoo^ 
vered if the excavations be eoi^niied. One ^f 
the party, while looking for pieces of marble 
amidst the heaps of mbbish found a small Torso 
of the Venus of MediciSy about four inches in 
length. It was white and fresh^ as if just come 
from the hands of the artist. This town was 
anciently of considerable size and importance. 
It seems to have been three or four miles in cir* 
comference, and the residence of opnlence and 
faixnry, if we may judge by Ae number of tem- 
jdes and aqneductBi (one of which lines the mad 
from Rome) and by the rich materials found 
among its nuM. 

From the account which I have givai of the 
country bordering on the^coast^ it wiU be found 
to present nearly the same features as In the 
time of Pliny, who thus describes the view along 
the road that crossed it in one of his letters ; — 
" Vaiia kinc et inde Jades, Nam medo occur- 
rentihus syhis m(i coaretaiur, modo laiissitnis pratis 
diffunditur et patescif : muki greges aommy multa 
ibieguorum boumque armentar^ This appearance 
of the country eictettds all along the coast, and 
eiren oi^er the Ponptine m«iBhes< 






* ft Bpist. 17. 
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stood on the coast, about idx wSies from Ostta, 
on the spot'nbw occupied by a Tillage, or rather 
a solitary tower, called Paterno. No vestiges 
remain of its former magnificence, excepting an 
aqueduct ; a circumstance not surprising, as it 
probably owed all that magnificence to the ima- 
gination of the poet. A little higher up, and 
nearer the Alban hills, rises Pratticay ' the old 
LmnniurhJ Between these towns flows, from the 
Lacus Tumiy a i^treamlet that istiU- bears the 
hero's name, and is called Rivo di Tomo. Ar- 
dea, the capital of the Rutilians, is still farther 
on, on the banks of the Numicus. The forest 
around was called the Laurentia Syha, as also 
Laurentia Palus, from the many pools inter- 
spersed about it, as I have already remarked, 
and then as now, the resort of swine, though 
that breed seems considerably diminished. 

Ac veluti ille canum morsu de montibns altis 
Actus aper, multos Vesulos quem pinifer annos- 
Defendit^ multosqae palus Laurentia sylv^ 
Pastas arundineft. ^En, x. 

The whole of this coast, now so lonely and 
abandoned, was anciently covered with seats. 
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reBemblii^ villages^ or ntber litde towiit^ form- 
ing an almost iminterraptod line along the shore, 
and coyering it with life, animation, and beanty. 
^^ Littus amant varietate gratimma^ nunc conti- 
nua^ nunc mtermissa tecta villarum yuae proMant 
mukarum urbkm fadeni^ says Pliny in the 
letter already cited. It seems even to have been 
considered as healthy, for Herodian informs us 
that dnrii^ the plagne which ravaged Rome 
and the empire nnder Commodns, the £lmperor 
retired to Laurentuniy as the sea air, perfiuned 
by the odor of the nnmerons laurels that flou- 
rished along the coast, was considered as a pow- 
erful antidote against the effects of the pestilen- 
tial vapors.* 



I, lib. i. S6. 
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CHAP. DC 



Journey to Napks — VeUetri-^Pon^hte Marshes — 
Feronia — Terracina, Anjmr — Fondi and its Lake 
— Mount Cacubus — Gaieta — Cicerds Villa and 
Tomb — Liris — Mount Massicus — Falemus Ager 
— Napks. 

Shortly after our return irom the coast, 
we prepared for our journey to Naples, and set 
out accordingly on Friday the twenty-seventh of 
May, about three o'clock in the afternoon. The 
clouds had been gathering the whole morning, 
and we had scarcely time to pass the Porta Co- 
pena, when the storm burst over us with tremcn- 
dous fury; it was the first we had experieticed 
in Italy, and remarkable for the livid glare of 
the lightning, and the sudden and rapid peals of 
thunder, resembling the explosion of artillery. 
The re-echo from the mountains round, gradually 
losing itself in the Apennines, added much to the 
grand effect On the Campagna there was no 
shelter ; our drivers therefore only hastened dieir 
pace, and whirled us along with amaring ra 
pidity. However, the storm was as short as it 
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waa violent ; it had diminished when we reached 
the stage called the Torre de Mezzavta, an- 
ciently Ad Mediantf and afiter changing horses, 
we drove on to Aibano-. FrtHn Albatm the road 
winds at present, or at least winded when we 
passed it, ronnd the beautiful little valley of 
Aricia, formed by some of the lower ramifica- 
tions of the Alban Mount, and presented on the 
left a fine view of Atbam, Aricia, Galaura, 
Monte Giffve, Gensano, all gilded by the rays 
of the son, just then bursting from the skirts of 
the storm, and taking his farewell sweet. These 
glowing tints were set off to great advantage by 
fte dark back ground, formed by the groves and 
evergreen forests that clothe the higher regions 
of the monntain. Night shortly after closed 
upon us, and deprived as of several interesting 
views which we might have enjoyed from the 
lofty situation of the road, that still continued to 
run along the side of the hill. Among other ob- 
jects, we lost on our left the view of LaviniOy 
anciently Lanuvium, so often mentioned by Ci- 
cero as connected with Milo,* and alluded to by 
Horace as infested by wolves.-f- 

We arrived about twelve o'dock at Velktri, 



* Cic Pro. Mil. 

\ ab agro 

Rava decnrrens lupa Lanuvino. 
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an ancient town of the Volsciy thaCt still retains 
its former name atid consideration. It became a 
Roman colony at a very early period, and was tbe 
seat of the Octavian famSy and the birth-place 
of Augustus. Though it contains some consi- 
derable edifices, particularly palaces, yet it ap- 
pears ill built and gloomy. Its situation however 
is very fine. Placed on the southern extremity 
of the Alban hills, it commands on one side, over 
a deep valley, a view of Cora and the Volscian 
mountains ; and on the other, of a fertile plain, 
late the Pomptine marshes, bounded by the sea 
and Circe's promontory. The country through 
the two next stages is extremely green and fertile, 
presenting rich meadows adorned with forest 
scenery whose mild beauties form a striking con- 
trast with the harsh features of the - bordpring 
mountains. The village of Cisternal probably on 
the site of the Tres TaberncSy is lively and pleasing. 
At Torre de tre Ponti, the ancient Tripuntiumy 
several military stones, columns, &c. dug up on 
the Appian road when repaired by the late Pope, 
will attract the attention of the traveller. Near it 
stood Forum Appii, built at the time the road was 
made, and inhabited by innkeepers and the boat- 
men who plied on the canal that crossed the 
marshes'^. 

* Differtum naatiB^ cauponlbus atque malignis. Hor. 
VOL. II. U 
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Here commence the famous Pomptme marshes, 
and at the same time the excellent road formed 
through them on the snbstmctions of the Appian 
by the same pontiflp. This road mns on an exact 
level, and in a straight line for thirty miles. It is 
bordered on both sides by a canal, and shaded by 
double rows of elms and poplars. It is crossed 
by two rivers, the Ufem and the Amasemts, which 
still retain their ancient appellations, and remind 
the traveller of some beautiful descriptions, and 
particularly of the affecting adventure of Metabus, 
so well told by Virgil. 

The Poniptina Paltuks derive their appellation 
from Pometiutn, a considerable town of the 
VblscL Though this city was so opulent as to 
enable Tarquin to build the Capitol with its 
plunder, yet it had totally disappeared even be- 
fore the time of Pliny. It is difficult to discover 
the precise date of the origin of these marshes. 
Homer, and after him Virgil, represent the 
abode of Circe as an island, and Pliny alluding 
to Homer- quotes this opinion, and confimSs it by 
the testimony of Theophrastus, who, in the year 
of Rome 440, gives this island a circumference 
of eighty stadia or about ten miles. It is not 
improbable that this vast plain, even now so little 
raised above the level of the sea, may, like the 
territory of Raoenna on the eastern coast, have 
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once been covered by the waves. Whatever may 
have been its state in fabulous times^ the same 
Pliiiy relates^ on the authority of a more ancient 
Latin writer^ that at an early period of the Roman 
republic^ the tract of country aft^erwards in- 
cluded in the marshes contained thirty*three 
cities^ all of which gradually disappeared before 
the ravages of war, or the still more destructive 
influence of the increasing fens. These fens are 
occasioned by the quantity of water carried into 
the plain by numberless streams that rise at the 
foot of the neighboring mountains, and for want 
of sufficient declivity creep sluggishly over the 
level space, and sometimes stagnate in pools, or 
lose themselves in the sands. The principal of 
these streams are, die Astura, the Nymfa, tbe 
TeppiUy the Aqua Puzza, in the upper; and the 
Amasenus and Ufens in the lower marshes*. ThB 
pools or lakes line the coast, and extend from the 
neighborhood of the mouth of the Astura to the 
promontory of Circe. The flat and swampy tract 
spread from these lakes to the foot of the Volscian 
monntdns, and covered an 'extent of eight miles 



« 



Qua Satars jacet atra palus, gelidusque per imas 
Quaerit iter valles> atque in mare conditur Ufens. 

Virg. /En. vii. 

u2 
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in breadth and thirty in lengthy with mud and in^ 
fection. Tlie loss of so mnch fertile land^ and 
the exhalations arising from such a Tast tract of 
swamp, carried, not unfrequently to the Capital 
itself by southerly winds, must have attracted the 
attention of a people so active and industrious as 
the ancient Romans. 

Appius Claudius, about three hundred years 
before the Christian era, when employed in car- 
rying his cdebrated road across these marshes, 
made the first attempt to drain them, and his ex- 
ample was, at long intervals, followed by various 
consuls, emperors, and kings, down to the Gothic 
Theodoric inclusively. The wars that followed 
the death of this prince, the devastation of Italy, 
and the weakness and unsettled state of the Ro- 
man government, withdrew its attention from 
cultivation and left the waters of the Paludes to 
theii^ natural operation. The Popes, however, 
\wlfei their sovereignty was established and their 
attention no longer distracted by the piratical 
visits of distant or the inroads of neighboring bar- 
barians, turned thfeir thoughts to the amelioration 
of the inundated territory ; and we find accord- 
ingly that from Boniface VIII. down to the late 
pontiff Pius VI, no less than fifteen Popes have 
attempted this grand undertaking. Most of these 
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efforts were attended with partial, none with full 
success. Whether the failure is to be ascribed to 
the deficiency of the means employed at the be-* 
ginning^ or to the neglect of repairs and the .want 
of continual attention afterwards, it is difficolt to 
determine ; though considering the skill and opu- 
lence of the Romans, it is more natural to attri- 
bute the defect either to the nature of the evil in 
itself irremediable, or to the distracting circum- 
stances of the intervening times. 

Of the methods employed by Aj^ius, and af- 
terwards by the Consul Cethegus, we know little ; 
though not the road only but the traces of certain 
channels dug to draw the water from it, and 
mounds raised to protect it from sudden swells of 
water, are traditionally ascribed to the former. 
Jtflius Caesar is said to have revolved in his mighty 
mind a design worthy of himself, of tummg the 
course of the Tiber from Ostia, and carrying it 
through the Pomptine , territory aud marshei^ to 
the sea at .Terracina. This grand project which 
existed only in the mind of the Dictator perished 
with him, and gave way to the more moderate- 
but more practicable plan of Augustus, who (en* 
deavoured to carry off the stiperfluous waters by 
opening a canal all along the Via Appia from 
Forom Appii to the. grove of Feronia. It was 
customary to embark on this canal at night time. 
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as Strabo rdates and Horace practised*; be- 
cause the vapors that arise from the swamps are 
less noxious dnring the ooobiess of the night 
than in the heat of die day. Many of the in- 
conveniences of the marshes still continued to 
be felt, as appears from Horace's complaints^^ 
and from the epithet applied by Locan to die 
Via Appia. 

£t qua Pomptinas Via dividit Uda palades. L. iii. 

However the canal opened by Angostoft still re- 
mains^ and is called the Caoata. 

The luxury and the improvident policy of the 
immediate successors of Augustas, and the dvil 
wars that raged under Galba, Otho, Vitellius 
and Vespasian, diverted their attention from 
works of peace and improvement; so that the 
marshes had ag«dn increased and the waters 
swelled, so as to render the Via Appia nearly 



* Horace embarked in the evening, and arrived at Fero- 
nia about ten o'clock next morning ; having travelled abont 
aeven-and-twenty mijes in sixteen hours. The muleCeer 
seems to have been as slow and as sleepj as jjoodwi perman 
drivers. 

t Aqna . . teterrima ... 

maliculicesj ranseque palustres. 
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impassable*. At length Nerva resumed tbe 
task^ and his glorioas successor Tntjan carried 
it on daring ten yeara and with so much activity 
that the whole extent of country from Treponti 
to Terracina was drained, and the Via Appia 
completely restored, in the third consulate of 
that Emperor. This event is commemorated in 
three inscriptions, one of which may be seen on 
a marble slab at th^ village of Treponti ; another 
more explicit was found near the forty-second 
mile stone on the Via Ayppia; and the third 
exists on a stone in one of the armies of the wall 
of the cathedral at Terracina. Dui;ing the con- 
vulsions of the following centuries the marshes 
w^ again oveiflowed, and again diained by 
Cedlius Decius in the reign of Theodoric. The 
commencement of this work is announced in an 
q>istle drawn xtp in the declamatory style of the 
times, and addressed by the Grothic prince to the 
senate. Its success is stated in another to Decius, 



* Silias Italicn8> wfao flourished in this interval^ appears 
to have given an accurate description of them as they were 
in his time> though he is speaking of the age of Annibal^- 

£t quos ]Mstifera Pomptini uligine campi ; 
Qua Saturn nebulosa palus restagnat^ et atro 
Liventes caeno per squalida turhidus arva 
Cogit aquas Ufens atque inficit aequora limo. 

Sa. Ital. lib. viii. 



A 
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containiiig a grant of the lands drained by him 
free from taxes for even 

Of the different popes who have revived this 
useful enterprise^ Boniface 11.^ Martin V., and 
Sixtus Quintus carried it on with a vigor ade- 
quate to its importance^ and with a magnifi- 
cence worthy of the ancient Romans. But the 
short reigns of these benevolent and enterprising 
sovereigns did not pennit them to accomplish 
their grand designs ; and their successors of less 
genius or less activity contented themselves with 
issuing briefs and imposing obligations on the 
communities and proprietors to support and re~ 
pair the drains. The glory of finally terminat- 
ing this grand undertakings so often attempted 
and so often frustrated^ was reserved for the late 
pontiff Pius VI. who immediately on his eleva- 
tion to the papal throne turned his attention to 
the Pomptine marshes. The level was ta}cen 
with precision, the depth of the different canals 
and outlets sounded, the degree of declivity in 
the beds of the rivers ascertained, aiid at length 
the work was begun in the year 1778. It was 
carried on with incredible ardor and vast ex- 
pense for the space of ten years ; and at length 
it was crowned with complete success and closed 
in the year 1788. The impartial reader will 
readily acknowledge, that nauch praise is due to 
the pontiff, who in spite of every difficulty (and 
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many occBrred not only from the nature of the 
work, but from the petty interests, intrigues and 
manoeuvres of the parties concerned) had the 
courage to commence, and the perseverance to 
complete^ an undertaking of such magnitude. 
The unproductive marsh forced to bear the plough 
and maintain the neighboring cities; the river 
restrained from immdations and taught a better 
course^ are considered by Horace* as the most 
glorious of Augustuses achievements, and with 
reason, if glory be the result of utility. Yet 
Augustus had the immense resources of the 
Roman empire at his command; he had idle 
legions to employ instead of laborers, and his 
success was partial only and temporary. In 
truth the ^draining of the Pomptine marshes is 
one of the most usefrd as well as most difficult 
works ever executed, and reflects more lustre on 
the reign of Pius VI. than the dome of the Vati- 
can, all glorious as it is, can confer on the memory 
of Sixtus Quintus.-fr 



* Art. Poet. 64. y 

f It Is fortunate for the Pope, and indeed for Catholics in 
general, that there is such clear and frequent mention of the 
Fomptin^ marshes in ancient authors ; otherwise these de- 
structive swamps would undoubtedly have been attributed 
by such travellers as Burnet, Addison, Misson, &c. to the 
genius of the papal government, and to the nature of the 
catholic religion, to indolence^ superstition ignorance, &c. 
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I have said that the success was complete ; this 
however must be understood upon the supposition 
that the canals of communication be kept, open 
and the beds of the streams be cleared*. The 
difference between the latter and all preceding 
attempts is this; on former occasions the level 
was not taken in all parts with sufficient accu- 
' racy, and of course the declivity necessary for 
the flow of the waters not every where equally 
secured. This essential defect has been care- 
fully guarded against on the late occasion, and 
the emissarii or great drains so conducted as to 
insure a constant current. The principal iauh 
at present is said to be in the distribution of the 
laud drained, the greater part of which having 
been purdiased by the Camera ApostoUca was 
given over to the Duke of Braschu Roman 
noblemen have never been remarkable for their 
attention to agriculture,' and the duke content 
probably with the present profit is not likely to 
lay out much in repairs, particularly in times so 
distressing as the present. Had the land been 
divided into lesser portions, and given to indus- 
trious families, it might have been cultivated 



* It is reported that since the last French invasion these 
necessary precautions have been neglected, alld that the 
waters begin to stagnate again. 
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better, and the drains cleansed and preserved 
with more attention. The government indeed 
ought to have charged itself with that concern ; 
but in governments where the people have no 
inflaence, public interests are seldom attended 
to, with zeal, constancy, and effect. 

When we crossed the Pomptine marshes, fine 
crops of com covered the country on our left, 
and seemed to wave to the very foot of the moun- 
tains; while on the right numerous herds of 
cattle and horses grazed in extensive and luxu- 
riant pastures. Nor indeed is the reader to 
imagine, that when the marshes were in their 
worst state they presented in every direction a 
dreary and forbidding aspect to the traveller or 
the sportsman who ranged over them. On the 
side towards the sea they are covered with ex- 
tensive forests, that enclose and shade the lakes 
which border the coasts. These forests extend 
with little interruption from Ostia to the pro- 
montory of Circe, and consist of oak, ilex, bay^ 
and numberless flowering shrubs. To the north 
rises M&ntt Albano with all its tumuli, and all 
the towns and cities glittering on their summits. 
To the south, towers the promontory of Circe on 
one side, and the shining rock of Anxur on the 
other; while the Volscian mountains, sweeping 
from nortb to south in a bold semicircle, close 
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the view to the east^ On their sides the traveller 
beholds Cora, Sezza, Pipemo, like aerial 
palaces shining in contrast with the brown 
rugged rock that supports them. These towns 
ate all ancient, and nearly retain their ancient 
names. The wall and two Doric temples still 
attest the magnificence of Cora. Setia is cha- 
racteristically described in the well known lines 
of Martial, which point out at once both its 
situation and principal advantage. 

Qus paludes deliccata Pomptinas 
£x arce clivi spectat uva Setini. 

The town is still as anciently little, but it no lon- 
ger possesses the delicate and wholesome wines 
which it anciently boasted; for although vine- 
yards cover the hills around and spread even over 
the plains below, yet the grape is supposed to 
have lost much of its flavor. Piperrio is the 
Fr'vcerni antiqua urbs of Virgil, whence the 
father of Camilla was expelled. The road from 
Rome to Naples passed through these towns be- 
fore the late restoration of the Via Appia^ and 
the draining of the marshes. 



The post-house called Mesa was the ancient 
Admedias Paludes. At the extremity of die 
marshes we crossed the Amasenus^ now united 
with the Ufens^ and falling with it into the 
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canal on the right. The hridge is handsome 
and graced with an inscription, in a very clas- 
sical style, relative to the change made in the 
bed of the former river. It runs as follows : 

Qua leni resonans prios susurro 
MoUi flumine sese agebat Oufens 
Nunc rapax Amasenus it lubens : et 
Vias dedidicisse ait priores 
Ut Sexto gereret Pio jubenti 
Morem> neu sibi ut ante jure possit 
Viator male dicere aut colonus. 

The Amasenus is indeed here a deep and rapid 
stream, and was when we passed it clear, though 
it carried with it such a mass of water from 
the marshes. The scenery around the bridge is 
wooded, cool, and was to us particularly re- 
freshing.'- The stream was fall and rapid as when 
Metabus reached its banks. 

Ecce fugae medio summis Amasenus abundans 
Spumabat ripis -, tantis se nubibus imber 
Ruperat. Virgil JEn. xi. 

The woods and thickets around seem to present 
the same scenery as anciently, and correspond 
t^ell with the rest of the history, the solitary 
education and the half-savage life of Camilla, 
We were now about to emerge from the Paludi, 
the only marshes ever dignified by classic cele- 
brity. They have at length laid aside their 
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horrors, and appeared to us clothed with harvest, 
and likely again to become what they were in 
die early ages of the Roman republic, the 
granary of Lathim. Titus Liyins relates that 
the Romans under the apprehension of scarcity 
had recom'se to the Pomptine territory for com. 
Now the hilly part of that territory produced 
much wine indeed, but little com; the latter 
must therefore have grown in the plains which 
have since become the marshes*. They still 
retain their forests, the haunt now as anciently 
of wild boars, of stags, and sometimes of rob« 
bers'f'; and their numerous streams, the resort of 
various kinds of excellent fish; hence they are 
still much frequented by fishermen, and indeed by 
sportsmen of all descriptions. 

Between two and three miles from Terracina, 
a few paces from the road, a little ancient bridge 
crosses a streamlet^ issuing from the fountain of 
Feronia. 

Viridi gaudens Feronia luco. yirgil, vii. 800. 



* Liv. iv. 95. f Jttrenal^ Sat. iii. 

X The streamlet is mentioned by Horace : 

Ora manusque tuft lavimus Feronia lymphft. 
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The grove in which this goddess was supposed to 
delight has long since fellen; one only solitary 
ilex hangs over the fountain. The temple has 
sunk into the dust, not eyen a stone remains! 
Yet she had a better title to the veneration of the 
benevolent than all the other goddesses united. 
She delighted in freedom, and took deserving 
slaves under her protection. They received their 
liberty by being seated on a chair in her temple, 
inscribed with these words. Bene meriti servi se- 
deant : surgant liberL^ 

The rocky eminence oi Anxur now rose full 
before us, seemed to advance towards the sea, 
and as we approached presented to our view a 
variety of steep cliffs. On the side of one of 
these craggy hills stands the old town of Tcr- 
racina looking towards the marshes (prona in 
paludes): the new town descends gradually to- 
wards the beach and lines the shore; it was 
considerably augmented by the late Pope, who 
built a palace, and resided here during the 
spring and autumn, in order to urge on his fa- 
vourite undertaking. On the ridge of the moun- 
tain stood the ancient Anxur^ and on the summit 
immediately over the sea, rose the temple of 



* See Senrius^ quoted by Cluverius^ 1014. 
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Jupiter, on a conspicnons and commanding site, 
whence he was supposed to preside over all the 
drcnmjacent country*, and to r^ulate the 
destiny of its inhabitants. On this pumacle still 

m 

remain two vast squares, consisting each of a 
number of ardies, and forming probably the sub- 
struction of the temple of Jupiter and that of 
Apollo. The colonnades of these two ' temples, 
the color of the rock which supported them, and 
the lofty walls and towers of the dty which 
enclosed them and crowned the cliff, gave Anjmr 
the splendor and majesty so often alluded to by 
the poets ; 

Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur. Hor. 

Superbus Anxur. Mart, 

Arcesque superbi Anxuris. Statius: 

Tbe situation of Terracina reclining on the 
side of the mountain, and stretched along the 
shore is very picturesque ; its long lines of white 
edifices, and particularly the fa^^ade of the Pope's 
palace, give it a general appearance of magni- 
ficence. However it possesses few objects of 
curiosity. The cathedral is a dark and dismal 
pile; it contains , some antique pillars and mo- 



* Quels Jupiter Anxurus arris 
Presidet .... 
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ntrments, and suffered much from the French- 
Some slight traces of the ancient port repaired 
by Antoninus, are still visible. This town seems 
to have been rising rapidly into ^olisideration by 
its increasing commerce, till the late invasion of 
the French checked its groivth and thretv it 
back into insignificance ; and indeed few places 
geem better calculated for bathitig and public 
Iresort than Terracina; its beach is fiat; itis 
sands sure level and solid ; the sea is tranqitil ; a 
river bathes its walls; and the scenery around 
is rich, bold, and variegated. Hence, in ancient 
times, it was a place much frequented during 
the summer, and noticed and celebrated by the 
poets* 

O Netnus^ O foitted^ soliduoftqite m^entla arenae 
Littus^ et sequoreis splendid ub Anxur aquis; 

£t non unius spectator lectulus undae 

Qui videt hinc puppes flaminis, inde maris. 

Martial, Lib, x. 

Martial elseivhere alludes to the salubrity of the' 
place, and its waters; as when speaking of se* 
veral delightful retreats along the same coast he 
mentions the two points that close on each side 
the bay of Terracina* 

Sen pbcet Eireia nutrix^ seu filia 8o1fs> 

Sive salatiferit eandidus Anxur aquis* Lib, v. 

VOL. II, X 
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If the traveller can spare a day he may hire 
a boat^ and sail along the coast to the promon- 
tory of Circe, which forms so conspicuous a 
figure in his prospect and appears from Ter^ 
racina, as Homer and Virgil poetically describe 
it, a real island. As he ranges over its lofty 
cliffs he will recollect the splendid fictions of the 
one, and the harmonious lines of the other. He 
may traverse the unfrequented groves; but in- 
stead of the palace of Circe he will discover 
the loQcly village of Santa Felicita, a few solitary 
towers hanging over the sea, and perhaps some 
faint traces of the ancient Circday covered with 
bushes and overgrown with shrubs. Nearly op- 
posite Terradna and the promontory of Circe^ 
bi^t visible only from the hills, lie a cluster of 
islands, the principal of which, Ponza now, an- 
ciently Pantia, was little noticed under ihe re- 
public, but ennobled under the Caesars by the 
exhile and death of several illustrious victims of 
imperial tyranny. 

Five or six miles from Terradna at the foot 
of a high hill, in a defile with the rock on one 
side and the sea on the other, called Passo di 
Portellay stands a tower with a gate, forming 
the barrier between the Roman and Neapolitan 
territories. It is called Torre del Epitqffwy and 
is occupied by a few N^eapolitan troops, the com* 
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mander of which eacammes the passports. We 
had now entered the territory of the Aurund 
ot Ausamans, a people who nnder the latter 
a{^>eilation gave tbeir name to all Italy, llieir 
territory howeyer was not extensive, nor was 
their power ever great. A little beyond the 
tower, the iilonntains seem to recede, the country 
opens and gradually expands into the fertile 
valley of Fondu The Via Appia intersects it 
nearly in the middle. On the right between liie 
road and the s^t we beheld a fine expanse of wa- 
ter, the Locus Fundcmus or Atnyckmrn^y formed 
by several streams which, falling from the moan- 
tains, cross the plain and empty themselves in its 
bosom. Its borders, towards the road, are covered 
Mrith myrtle, poplars, luxuriant shrubs and flowers. 
Such was also its ancient dress -f*. It \s separated 
firom the sea by a forest; and indeed the whole 
vale is beantifally adorned with orange and citron 
treesi interspersed with cypress and poplars. 

Fondi is a little town, consisting of one street 
on the Via Appia which is here in its ancient 
form, that is composed of large flags, fitted to- 
gether with wonderful art, although in their na- 



* Still Ia^o di Fondu 
t Pliny x\y. 6. 

x2 
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toral shape, and without cement. With regard 
to the appearance of the town* I must observi^ 
that two circumstances mnst necessarily give al* 
most all southern towns a gloomy appearance; 
in the first place, the streets are generally nar- 
row; and in the second^. the windows are seldom 
glazed. These deformities, for such they are in 
our ey^s, are the oatoral consequences of the 
climate, and fM^eyailedin ancient as well as ia 
modem Italy and Greece* In Rome itself, even 
when anbellished by Augustus, the streets were 
narrow, and remained so till the city was rebuilt 
by Nero after the conflagration^)*. The wines 
of this territory, and indeed of this coast, were 
wciently in high repute^ and Btill enjoy s<mie 
reputation. 

The mountain which the traveller beholds iu 
front as he is going out of Fondiy or rather a 
little to the right, is Mount Cacubus. I must 
observe that the exhalations which arise frcmi 



* The most remarkable event perba;^ in the histoiy of 
Fondi is an assault made upon it by a Turkish force, for the 
purpose of carrying off its countess^ Julia di Gunzaga, the 
most beautiful princess of her age. The town was taken by 
surpriscj and plundered ; but the reader will learn with plea* 
.9ure that the l^ady escaped, 

• Tae. Annal. xv. 43. 
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the lake^ and from the marshes which it occasions 
when- it overflows, still continue as in ancient 
times to render the fertile Tale of Fondi un- 
healthy. At a little distance from it we began 
to ascend the hills {Farmiani Colles) the ramifi- 
cations of Mount C(Bcubu3y and found the country 
improve, if possible in heauty, as we advanced 
winding up the steep. The castle of Itri is when 
seen at a distance picturesque, and a mausoleum 
near it remarkable. The town itself is ngly, and 
iti name unknown to antiquity. When we had 
reached the summit of the hills that continue to 
rise beyond Itri^ we were entertained with the 
new and magnificent views, that opened upon us 
at every turn, of the town and bay of Gaieta and 
its bounding promontories. The ground we trod 
is truly poetical. We were descending Mount 
C^ecubus, one of the Formian hills celebrated by 
Horace; beneath lay Mola di Gaieta, once 
Forma, the seat of the Lsestrygons, and the 
theatre of one of the greatest disasters of Ulysses. 
Before us, over the bay at a considerable distance, 
rose Prechyta, and towering 

Inarime, Jovis imperils imposta Tjph»o« En, ix. 

On our right stood the mausoleum of Munatius 
Plancus, Horace's friend, aad beyond it ascended 
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the bold promoBtory intnisted with the fame and 
the ashes of Gakta. 

Et nunc servat honos sedem tuu8» oBsaque nomen 
Heeperia in magna^ si qua est ea gloria signat. 

En, vii. 

We continaed to roll over the broad flags of 
the Via AppiUy and descending a steep iBrom 
Castellone entered Mola {Formia^) in the even-^ 
ing. The town is in itsdf little and insignificant^ 
bnt it derives interest, if not grandenr, from its 
beantiitd site, poetical scenery and classic re- 
collections. It consists of one street, formed by 
the Via Appia on the sea side, at the foot <^ a 
range of broken picturesque hills and monntainSj 
covered with com, vines, and olive-trees, and 
topped with rocks, churches and towers. The 
waters that stream from these hills unite and 
gush forth in a fountain close to the town. This 
fountam is said to be the fair Jkmr^ Artacia 
described by Homer; if so, we may conclude 
that the town of the Lastrygons lay a little 
higher on the hills, since the daughter of Anti- 
phates is described as coming down from itj*. 

* Close to the road on both sides were scattered the ruins 
of the Formian villa^ and the mausoleum of Ciceio. 

t Odyss. X. 107. 
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The most conspicnons and striking object from 
the town of Mola is the fortress of Gdieta, 
crowning the rocky promontory of the same 
name with its white ramparts^ and presenting to 
the eye, one above the other, its stages of angles 
and batteries. The town itself is spread along 
the shore, and extends nearly from the centre of 
the bay to the point of the promontory. The 
harbor so well described by Homer is that of 
Gaieta, and whoever ranges over it will find all 
the features painted by the poet — the towering 
rocks, the prominent shores^ the narrow entrance, 
and the hollow port. It is about four miles by 
land and two by water' from Mola. There is 
some difficulty in procuring admittance, as. it is 
a fortress, and not aware of this circumstance we 
presented ourselves at the gate without our passr 
ports ; but after a few observations, we were as 
£nglishmen allowed to enter, conducted to the 
governor then at church, received very politely, 
and permitted to visit every part of the fortress 
widiout fruther ceremony. 

The cathedral though not large nor highly de* 
corated, is well proportioned, well lighted, and 
by the elevation of the choir admirably calculat- 
ed for public worship. The font is a fine antique 
vase of white marble, with basso relievos, re- 
presenting Athamas, Ino with a child in her 
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arms, and a group of Bacchantes. Tbe seqlpT 
tor was an Athenian ; but such a vase is better 
calculated for a gallery of antiques than for the 
place where it now stands. Opposite the great 
portal of the cathedral rises an antique colunia ' 
inai*ked with the names of the Winds in Greek 
and Latin. The streets of the town are neatly 
built and wdl paved, its general appearance is 
lively within and without, and extremely pic- 
turesque. I have ahready said that the fortress 
crowns the point or head of the promontory^ or 
rather peninsula of Gaieta. On the narrow 
neck that unites it to the main-land, but on a 
bold eminence, stands the tomb of Munatiuj^ 
Plancus. It is round like that of Hadrian, like 
it stripped of its marble casings and turned into 
a battlemaited tower, called, one might suppo^ 
from tbe romantic hero of Ariosto, Torre d'Or^ 
lUndo. 

> X 

But neither the mausoleum of Plancus, uor 
the towers of Gaieta; neither the wondrous 
tales of Homer, nor the majestic verses of Virgil, 
shed so much glory and interest on these coasts 
as the Formian villa and the tomb of Cicero. 
That Cicero had a villa here, and that it lay about 
a mile from the shore, history informs us ; and at 
that very distance on the left of the road the at*- 
tentive traveUer. wiU observe the rema^ of 
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aadent walls mattered over the fields^ and half 
coya*ed with vines, olives and hedges. These 
" shapeless heaps tradition points to as the mins 
of Cicero's Formian viUa. Again, history assures 
us that he was overtaken and heheaded in the 
walks of a grove that, lay between his villa and 
the sea. On the opposite side of the road rises, 
stripped of its decorations and indeed of its very 
shape, a sort of obelisk in two stories, and this* 
disfigured pile the same tradition reveres as his 
mausoleum, raised- on the very spot where he was 
butchered^ and where his faithful attendants imme- 
diately interred his headless trunk. Lower down 
and near the sea, or rather hanging over its waves, 
are shewn> several vaults and galleries which are 
supposed to have been part of the Villa Inferior, 
as ^t which I have described above was called 
Villa Superior. It^is a pity that excavations are 
not made (and with what success might they 
not be made all along this interesting coast) to 
give curiosity some chance of acquiring greater 
evidence. 

Of the fate of Cicero's remains we know no- 
thing, as history is silent with regard to his ob- 
sequies and sepulchre. It does not seem pro- 
bable that during Antonyms life, the most zealous 
friend would have dared to erect a monument to 
the memory of his most active and deadly enemy; 
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and after that Trinmvir's death, Angastns seei^s 
to have ccmcealed his sentiments, if favorable to 
Cicero, with so much care and success that his 
very nephews did not venture to read that illus- 
trious Roman 8 Works in his presence* Brfore 
the death of Augustus the personal and aflfecdon- 
ate interest inspired by affinity or friendship had 
probably subsided; few survived that Emperor 
who could possibly have enjoyed the happiness 
of an intimate and familiar acquaintance with 
Cicero, and fewer still could have had any par- 
ticular and urgent motive to step forward from 
the crowd, and to pay due honors to his long 
neglected memory. But notwithstanding these 
reasons and the silence of history on the subject, 
yet as his son escaped the proscription, and as he 
was restored to his country and his rank when 
the rage pf civil war had given way to the tran- 
quil domination of Augustus, it is possible that 
he then might have raised a monument to the 
memory of a father so affectionate to him, and 
so illustrious in the eyes of the public* As long 
therefore as popular belief, or tradition however 
uncertain, attaches the name of Cicero to these 
ruins ; and as long as even credulity can believe 
that the one has been his residence and the other 
his tomb ; so long will every traveller who values 
liberty and reveres genius, visit them with in- 
terest^ and hang over them, though nearly re^ 
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daced to a heap of rubbishy with delight. I can- 
not torn from this subject without observing^ that 
many authors have related^ but that Plutarch 
alone has painted^ the last tragical scene of Ci- 
cero's life. 

About twelve o'clock^ too late indeed for the 
distance we had to go^ we set out from Mola. 
The road runs over a fine plain, bordered on the 
left by distant mountains; and on the right by the 
sea. About three miles from the Litis (Garp* 
gliano) an aqueduct, erected to convey water to 
MintumcB^ passes the road; it is now in ruins, 
but the remaining arches, at least a hunted, 
lofty and solid, give a mdancholy magmfieenee 
to the plain which they seem to bestride. 

On the banks of the Liris and to the right of 
the road extend the ruins c^ Mintumee, spread 
over a considerable space of ground, exhibiting 
substructions, arches, gateways, and shattered 
. walls, now utterly forsaken by humap inhabitants, 
and abandoned to owls, foxes, and serpents. 
Many beautiful shafts, bases and capitals of mar- 
ble have been found here and on the banks of the 
river, and more might possibly be discovered if 
the ruins were removed. The delay occasioned 
by the ferry affords the traveller time enough to 
range over the site and the Remains of A£ntuma* 



^ 
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Tbis city is fonr miles from the sea; the space 
between was coTered by Ibe sacred groTes of the 
nymph Marica, sometimes called the Latum 
VimuSy the mother of Latinus ; and by the well- 
known marshes^ which, though they infected the 
air with noxious exhalations, have acquired some 
celebrity from the adventure of Martus. Hap- 
py had it been for Rome and for humanity if the 
swamp had swallowed up for ever the withered 
carcase' and vengefrd heart of that ruthless chief* 
These marshes have lost something of their an-^ 
caent malignity, and ate become a rich cultivated 
piam. A tower stands on the bank to defend 
tlie passage over the river ; its first story or lower 
jftgt is ancient, and built with great solidity and 
beautiful proportion. The Litis forms the 
southern border of Latium, and separates it from 
Campania; as we glided slowly over its surface 
we endeavoured in vain to conjecture the origin 
of its modem name."^ May it not possibly be 



^ Hie reader who delighti in clafsieal sppdlatioiis wOL 
learn with pleasure^ that this river still bears its ancient 
name till it passes the city of Sora. That the Fibrenus (still 
to called) falls into it a little below that city, and continues 
to encircle the little island in which Cicero lays the scene of 
the second dialogue Dt Legibus, and which lie describes 
with so much eloqneiice. I must add, that A^inom also. 
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formed from its origitial appellation GUmi^ joined 
to its Roman name LiriSy with an Italian tenni- 
nation, thus Glaniliriano^ afterwards altered in l}ie 
Italian manner for eophony into Ganiliriano and 
finally Gariliano ? 

Having crossed the river we entered Cam^Hi-' 
ma ^9 and as we drove over die plain beyond^ we 
bad a fnll view of the Uris, a wide and noble 
river winding unda* the shadow of poplars throngb 
a lovely . vale^ and then gliding gently towards the 
sea. The river still retains its chara^;eristic si- 
k^ice and tranqniliity, while the r^ons tbrougb 
which it flows still enjoy the beauty and fertilky 
which distinguished them of old. These are^ the 
TJwbrosm Regna Marktje, 

Rura qus Liris qui^tlt 

Mordet aqull taciturnos amnis. 

Some rugged mountains appeared at a distance, 
but diey only served as a magnificent frame to set 



in the viciaity of therFibrencis^ still retains its name^ ennobled 
by the birth of that most illustrious Roman. 

* Hinc fdix ilia Campania est. Ab hoc sinu incipionl 
Titiferi colles, et temulentia nobilis succo per omnes terras 
indytOj atque at veteres dixere> summum Liberi patris cum 
Cerqre certamen.'-^C. Plin. Nat. HUt. iii. 5. 
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off by oontrast the rich scenery that adorned die 
hills and the plains that border Ae stream. 

Though the gromid rises grading from the 
Litis to the next stage^ yet the space between is 
called fit>m its comparative flatness the Plmn of 
SessOj and few indeed are the plains that can vie 
with it in beanty and fertilky. In front or a 
little to the ri^t rises a bold and lofty mountain, 
extending on that side to the sea; it is Mount 
Mtusicus, once so famous for its wines^ and it 
still retains its ancient name.* On the left fall- 
ii^ a lit^e backwards to the nordi is Montt 
OfelSoy BMnA on the side swells Monte Aurunco, 
perpetuating m its original name the memory of 
a yery ancient people. On its side, covered with 
its forests behind, and before open to the beau- 
ties of die valley and to the breezes of the sea, is 
seated, Sessa, once Suessa Aurunca. The whole 
scene is finely diversified by oaks rising some- 
times single, and sometimes in clumps in the mid- 
dle of corn-fields or vineyards; woods girding 
the sides of the hills and waving on their sum- 
mits ; large villages with their towers shining in 



* Cluverius mistakes when he says, it is called Mondra- 
gone, which is the name of a village or fortress at its base 
near the sea. 
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the middle of cxrchaids and thidcets^ fonnmg al* 
together a view unosually ridi and deli^tfiiL 
Beyond St. Agatha the country becomes more 
hilly and is shaded with thicker and larger woods. 
A romantic dell with a streamlet tombling throng 
it, forms a pretty diversity in the view. 

We were now engaged in the defiles o( Mmmt 
MassicuSy which comnmnicate with those of ihe 
Callicukiy a mountain covered with forests and 
crowned with Calvi^ the ancient Cales. From 
these defiles we emerged by a road cut through 
the rock above Francolmj and as we looked down 
we beheld the plains of Caimpama spread bdPore 
ns^ bordered by the Apennines^ with the cn^y 
point of Ischia towering to the sky on one side^ 
and in the centre VeswoiuSy calmly lijBting his doa- 
ble summit wreathed with smoke. Evening now 
far advanced, shed a purple tint over the sides 
and the sugimits of the mountains, that gave at 
once a softness and a richness to the picture, and 
contrasted finely with the darkness of the plains 
below, and the light colors of a few thin clouds 
flitting above. 

From FrancoUsi we traversed the Fakmu^ 
AgCTy which is the tract enclosed between the 
sea. Mount Mamcus, Cailiculay and the rivar 
Vultumus ; a territory so much celebrated by the 
ancient poets, and so well known to the modem 
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raider Amt its deHdoos wines. It has ofbea h^eA 
mtiuAf why Italy does not now produce ^dnes so 
excelletit^ and in sndi yariety as anciently; and 
it has been as often answered, dther that the cli* 
mate has changed^ or that the coltivation of the 
grape has been n^lected^ and the vines allowed 
to degenerate for want of skill and attention. As 
for the first of these reasons^ we find nothing in 
ancient anthors that can famish the least reason 
to suppose that any sndh revolution has happen** 
ed. The productions of the soil are the same^ 
and appear at the same stated periods ; the sea- 
sons correspond exactly with the descriptions of 
the poets ; the air is in general genial and sereaes 
though diilled occasionally (at least in many pro* 
vinces) with hard wintry frosts, and sometimes 
disturbed by sudden unseasonable storms filill as 
^grand and as misdiievons as that descril^ed by 
Virgil "^^ Neglect and ignorance are reasons 
m<Mre plausible, but will" not peAaps on exami- 
nation be found much more satisfactory. Arts, 
essential to the existence of man, when once 
Imown are never forgotten, and articles so neces<' 
sary as bread and wine cannot possibly be entirely 
neglected. The sdence of tillage passes from 
&ther to son, and canndt be obliterated unless 
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ihe T^iide pi^oladba of a comtiy be at ooce de» 
atroyed, and a link stands ont of the cham T>f bo^i 
nmn generatioii. Moreover the mode of gatherr 
ing and pressing the grape ; of boiling and storing 
the wine is nesAj the same now as anctoGitiiy* 
Besides from the reasons giren above it wonld 
follow, ihaA the coltare of the vine was lost all 
over Italj) Greece^ and Sieilj, and that the vine 
itsdf had degenerated in all the countries that lie 
sooth di the Alps, however favored in otheif re-* 
spects by patare. Very few indeed of th^ nnmber* 
less wines produced in lliese aoftpidons^climates an^ 
palataUe to an English or a Frendi traveller^ 
who is apt to find in them either a Insciousness or 
a xiKsiBess, or an ineacf^ressible something that dis** 
gnste him, and is not always raotioved evei) by fa* 
mildarity. Nor omy^t tbis circumstance to dnr* 
prise us* Accustcmied from our infancy to . heair 
the winea of Ital jr .and Greece extolled by the ain- 
dent poets, we expect to find them singularly de» 
licious: whSk we forget .th£it the goodness of 
wine depends nppn. taste, and that our taste h^s 
been fbnned, I had nearly said vitiated, by wine& 
of a Bavor very different from that of the classic 
grape^ If the Italian wines therefore are not in> 
so mndii repute now as they were formerly, it is 
to be attributed not so much to the degeneracy of 
the vine, as to the change of, taste not only in/ 
'iTk^salpine countries, but even in Italy itself. 
vor. II. Y 
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Ihe mo&ni ItaIiuB» are ntremmij sober; tkfff 
inoik wine as Englishmen drink small, heer, not 
ta fiatter the palate bnt to quench the ihifst ; pro*' 
vided it be neither new^ Sat, nor unwholesome^ it 
SBMwers their purpose^ and tbey Mqimre fimn it 
tiothing more. In the cohiyation of ^ vine rerj 
little attention is therefore paid to the qnalitj <Hr 
perfection, but merdy to the quanlxty of the pro^ 
dhce. Not so die ancients rthej were fond of 
oMiTivial enjoyments: ihey loved wine, aasd 
eoosidered it not onty as a gratificatton to ithe po^ 
bte> bat as a means of initeilectittl enjoysien^ and 
a Tddde of conveaation. To heighten its flaT4or 
therefore, to bring it to full tnalnrity by s^^i& 
short, to improTe it by erery mediod imaginaUie;^ 
was with them an objed; o£ primary importanoei 
nxMT can it occasion surprise that in eircamstaace^ 
so favorable, the vine should flouridi.. Yet with 
ail this encouragement the two most eeldbrated 
wines in Italy, the Caecuban and the Faler^mi^ 
had lost much of their excelleiicy and reputation^ 
in Pliny's time ; the former in consequence of a 
canal drawn across fhe vale of Amyclae by i^ 
Emperor Nero ; and the latter irom its very cele*^ 
brity, which occasioned so ^eat a demand> that 
the cultivators unable to resist the temptatiofi; 
turned their attention from the (pmlity to the qUatt^ 
tity: This cause of decline is itideed eoMidered 
as common to both these species of wine; bttt in 
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The canal atiiuled to, was one af tke eltmvai-* 
ga6t whims of Nero, who had resolyed to opea 
an iol&fid commimicati<ni betvreto O^tia jmd ib^ 
Lake J^ernus^ by a navi^le canal whieh migbt 
oiGRird all the pleasures without any of the jaeon* 
iwdbences of a royage In the usual manner. Hiu 
work was be^ti but never finished; and it is 
]»rdbai)le tiiat the La^o Fun^tno or Amydam^ 
whidt was to haire fermed paxt »f the prx^ected 
eanal, was lengfthei^ aaad extended across the 
fittle .pjnin to the very foot of Mould Cacubm; 
dn» depdvic^ the flats of a cDinderaUe pact of 
that tneistuife winch perhaps. iDanited' their &r* 

• "•< ■ . . ' ' * 

The Cs^cuban pfixie. so znudi. celebrated V6^ 
produced, according to Pliny, in the P9fi)ar groves 
that rose in the marshes on the bay of Amyclae« 
The same author . gives a long list of Italian 
wines, all good though of very dijflfere^t degre&r 
of excellei^qe ; and I have no doubt l;ha»t modem 
Itdy, if the cultivation of the vine had the same 
encouragement now as anciently, would famish a 
^catalogue equal to it both in excellence and in 
yariety. As it is not intended to expand a few 
cursory remarks into a disscWation, it may finally 

r 2 
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be obsorVed that serantl of the wines oeiebiated 
in ancient times still retain^ at least, some share o£ 
their ancient reputation. Thus a wine prodnced 
in the very extremity of the Adriatic Gulph, on 
the banks of "the Ttmayns,"*^ and in the vieinity of 
AquSeiay is still in as great request at Trieste as 
it was formi^ly in Rome ; as is the Rhetian wine 
so much extolled by Virgil at Venice and Verona^ 
The wines of Luna and Florence are even now 
mudi esteemed all over the north of Italy, as are 
those of the AWan Mounts includiog Frescati and 
Gensano^ in Rome. The vities that £k>urish on 
the sides and aiound the base of Vesuvius still 
continue to furnish a rich and delicious wine, 'well 
known to all travellers, and to most readers uiw 
dar the appellation of Lachryma Christi. To 
conclude, Horace has comprised with his usual 
neatness the four principal wines of Italy, all the 
produce of the coast which we have just traversed, 
in the following stanza : 

Csecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
l*u bibes uvam, mea nee Falernee 
Temperant vites, neque ^onniani 
Pocula colles. i. SO. 



* This wine was called Pucinum. The place now bears 
the name of CasM Duvno, and corresponds with the descrip* 
tion given of it by Fliny^ saxeo coUe, maritimo affiatu.'^ 
Lib. xiv. 
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Before we arrived at Capua night had set in, 
but it was night in all its charms ; bright, serene, 
and odoriferous. The only object that could then 
strike our eyes or excite our curiosity were the 
luciole, bright insect;, many of which were flying 
about in every direction like sparks of fire, cast- 
ing a vivid light around them, and seeming tp 
threaten the waving corn over which they flitr- 
ted, with a conflagration. We entered Napleli 
at a late hour, and drove to the GrfAf Bretagnay 
an excellent inn on the sea shore^ aiid iXoat to the 
royal garden. , . 

Few scenes surpass in beauty that which hurst 
full upon me when I awoke next morning. In 
front and under my windows, the bay of Naples 
spread its azure surface smooth as glass, while a 
thousand boats glided in difierent directions over 
its shining bosom : on the right the town extend- 
ed along the semicircular shore, and PosilipOTQse 
close behind it, with churches and villas, . vine*- 
yards and pines scattered in confusion along its 
eides and on its ridge, till, sloping as it advanced 
the bold hill terminated in a craggy promontory. 
On the left at the end of a walk that forms the 
quay and skirts the sea, the Castel del Uavo 
standing on an insulated rock caught the eye for 
a moment; while beyond it over a vast expanse 
of water, a rugged, line of mountains stretched 
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fbrwai^, and softening its featores as it projected^ 
presented towns, villages and convents, lo<%ed 
amidst its forests and precipices, and at length 
terminated in the cape of Minerva ncm of Snr- 
rentnm. Opposite, and inll in front rose the is<- 
hnd of Caprea with its white difis and ridgy 
smnmit, placed as a teirrier to check the tempest 
and protect the interior of the bay from its fnry. 
This scene i illuminated by a stm that never shines 
so bright mi the less favored ii^ioins beyond the 
Alps, is jjastly considered, as the most splendid 
and beautifnl exhibition which nature perhaps 
presents to the human eye, and cannot but excite 
in ihe spectator, when beheld for the first time, 
emotions of delight and admirajtion, that border 
on enthusiasm."* 

Nor are the charms of recollection, that are ca- 
pable of improving even the loveliest features of 
nature, here wanting to complete the enchant'- 
tuaot. Naples and its coasts have nevier been, it 
is true, the theatre of heroic achievements, or the 
stage of grand and unusual incidents ; but they 



* The bay of Leucadia, bounded by the bold coasts of 
that island on one side^ and of Acarnania on the otheo and 
interspersed with the Telehoides Insula rising in every shape 
imaginable around^ is^ I think> more beautiful | but it is now 
a dissert, peopled only by reeollectioiw ! 
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liave been die residence of the great and of the 
wise; they have aided the meditations of the 
Mige, and have awakened the raptores of the poet; 
and as long as the L^tin mnses continne to instruct 
mankind, so long will travellers visit with delight 
the' academy of Cicero, (he tomb of Virgil, aMl 
tfat birth-fdace of Tasso« 
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CHAP., X. 



Naples — Its History — Public Buildings — Churches 
— Hospitals — State of Literature at Naples. 

NAPLEjf oocapies tl^e site of both Palapolis and 
Neurits in ancient times, thoogh it inherits the 
name of the latter. It is of Grecian origin, and 
is first mentioned by Titus Livios as baying in 
conjunction with Palapolis joined the Samnites in 
a confederacy against the Romans.* Pakepolis 
was taken two years after and Naples must haye 
shared its fate. The latter seems indeed to haye 
been of little consideration at that time, though 
it continued to increase rapidly, and in the course 
of not many years eclipsed the splendor, usurped 
the territory and gradually obliterated the yery 
name of the former. It seems to haye attached 
itself closely to the Roman interest, in little more 
than a century from the aboye-^mentioned period, 
and to haye acquired under the protection of the 
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Roman i^public no smaU d^ee of pros^iity and 
importance. It remained faithftd to its dices 
even after the : carnage of Camus and the revcdt 
of the Campanians ; and such was the strength of 
iU ramparts that Annibal himself shrank from the 
difficnlties of an attack*"!^ The generoqs offer 
which .they had previouisly made to the Roman 
senate -mnst naturally inspire a yery favorable 
idea of the opulence^ and whidi is infinitely more 
honorable^ of the magnanimity of this city.^f* 
This attadi^Qieiit to the Roman canse excited the 
i^sentment of llie Carthaginian^ who ravaged the 
Neapolitan toritory with more tban his nsual 
ferocity. 

From this period litde or no mentictn is made 
of Naples for a long series of years, daring whadi 
it seems to have enjoyed in undisturbed traaqutt- 
lity its original laws and language, and all ill© 
advantages of its fertile soil, and nnrivalled si-^ 
toation. Its coasts daring this interval became 
the winter r retreat of the luxurious Romans, boA 
there were few among the illustrious characters 
which distinguished the fall of the republic and 
the birth of the monarchy, who had not a villa on 



*Linxri|i.L t«di.3«. 
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ks shores or ami ^ t^mantic reoMses of its 
iBOimtaans* The presenoe oi Horace^ Viipl, 
aad his imitidxir SiUiis Iltaliciia^ and their food at^ 
taehmmt to its deUghtfiil soenery wen lasting 
mA honomUe diitiaetidiis ; while the fool indoL 
genoes of Tiberius, and the wild and cruel freaks 
^ Cahgola were its scandal md its scowge* 



The fixst recorded erdption of Ve$mius* inter- 
rufited its ^i^oyments and wasted ila coasts^ and 
the civil wars and barbaric inooisioBS that muv 
ceeded eadi other so rapidly during the ensomg 
ceatories^ inrolyed it in the general fcalamitks ^ 
Italy and of the empire. However it seetns to 
Imve snflfered less than most other cities during 
lUs disastions era, as it retaioed loiter its legi- 
tintate sovereign, the Ecnperor of CSonstantino* 
pie, and willi him its langnage and many of i|a 
ancient laws, and by his power or rather by the 
Ysnekration still attached to his name, it was not 
mifiDeqdeiitly protected firem ^e ravages and in^ 
sidtB of contending barbarians*^. Wheoa tfae 



f'*^ 



t It was taken by the Goths under Theodoric> but retaken 
and f eStoYed to the Grecian empire i)y Bdisarhm. ft "BeeffiB 
to have been attached to its Gothic rulers^ and when assailed 
by the Roman;@€neral faade a Yigxmus but useless resistance. 
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^asteni' csoipire milk, into a sttttfe of irr^tiieyaUe 
weakness and kisignificance^ Naples wlis threa-* 
tetied^ harassed stnd {>limdered successively by tiie 
Lombards, the ^araceiis and the Normans^ idi6 
in tibcir turn became the prey of the Germant$ 
the French and the Spaniards. The latter at 
letlgth remaiAed itsJ acknowledged masters, go* 
Vemed it for many years by viceroys, and at 
length gave it a king in the person of the present 
sovereign Charles IV. Of all these different 
tribes many traces may be discovered in th^ lan^ 
gtage, the maimers tsLUd ihe appearance of its in^ 
liabitantSi ^ Greek its original hngiiage, remained 
*the prevailing dialect long after its submission tit 
the power of Rome; as appears from various cir- 
cumstances, but particularly from that of Greek 
manuscripts only being di«fcovered at Hercula^ 
neunh It may indeed be doubted whether pure 
Latin ever was the vulgar language at Naples ;^ 
at present tbere are more Grredk words inter* 
mingled with the common dialect than are to be 
found in any other part of {taly. French pn^ 
nunciation h&» communicated some share of iti 
infection, and Saracenic left considerable alloy 
behind. 

f 

4 

. No vestiges remain of the ancient beauty of 
magnificence of this city. Its tempies, its thea^ 
trcs^ its bassUde buve been leveled by ear^ 
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^piakes^ or destrayed by baitMSriaas. Ito modem 
tidificesy whether dnuches or p^hloes^ are less 
mmuiodile for their taste than for ibeir magnitDde 
and ridbea. It is however hig^ily profaaUe thirt 
Nafks is at firesmt nKne opole&t, move popidoosy 
and ia every reject more Aomishixig dura she 
has ever before be»i even isx the most farflUant 
periods of her history. 

Naples seated in the bosom of a ca{iacioii» 
hawBj spreads hmr greatness and her popnlatkm 
along its shore^ and covans its shelving coasts 
and borderii^ mountains with her villas^ her 
gardens and her retitets. Ccmtaining widJn her 
own walls more than foor hundred thousand in- 
haUtants, she sees one hundred thousand more 
enliven her suburbs^ that stretch in a magnificent 
and most eirtensive sweep from Partki to the 
promontory of Miserms^ and fill a spacious line 
of sixteen miles along the shore with life and ac- 
tivity. In size and number of inhabitants she 
xanks as the third city in Europe^ and from her 
situation and superb show, she may justly be con* 
sidered as die Queen of the Mediterranean.* 

* It ia impossible not to smile in perosing Thomson's de- 
scription of the loneliness and devastation ^f this Very coast, 
onoe> swarming with inhabitants^ now^ as he represents it, 
Uiniedinto a desert. Bat some allowance mnst be made 
C3»Ni ftr cxaggeiaiioa, when the subject is so intoxicating;^, 
^e Liberty, i. 280. 
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The iatatal afipettHHice <tf Na|^ is in geBaal 
plearing; the edifices we kifiy and solid; the 
streets as wide as in any continental, city; die 
Strada Toleda is a mile in lengthy and with tlie 
quay whidi is Tery extensive ood weUrhiA^ 
fonns die giand and distingoidmig featnres of 
die ci^« la fact, the Chuaay with the royal 
garden^ MergyUma and Sta. ImMj which spread 
along the coast for so considerable a spaoe^ and 
present snch an immense Ime of lofty edifices^ axe 
jififficient to give an appeaianoe of grandenr td 
#ny d^. 

As for aichitectoral mag^ficence Ni^ilts pn^ 
eesses a very «nall share; die prevailii^ taste if 
a. series of absord fiishions desanre that af^eUat 
tkm, has always been bad. Mcneseot, Spawk 
and Roman^ oorropted and intermin^ed together 
destroy all appearance of nnity and symaMStr^ 
and form a monstxons jnmUe of discordance. 
The magnificence therefore of die chnrches an4 
palaces consists first in their magnitode, and thai 
in paindngs, marbles, and decorodons in geaesal ; 
whidi however are seldom disposed widi jndg* 
ment, and when beat disposed, are SGaltere4 
anannd widi' a prcliiMon that destroys dieir effect 

To describe the pnblic edifices pf Naples would 
be to compose a guide. I shall ther^ore content 
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nyidf with a fbr Qbscrvatkiu 00 simie tiun^ 
able objects ia tiiem^ or connected wkh then* 
Seirendi ehnrdics ne snpfKised' to wxaapf the jotes 
of aodent tempies, tbe names and memory of 
irittdb have been preserved by tfaos cbconstaBca 
Hiiifl die cathedral is said to sttnd on the 
snbstnictions of a tempie of ApoUo; that of 
die Santi Apostoli rises od tlie rains of 9. 
temple of Marcory. St. Maria Mag^kre 
me originally a temple of Diana, &e% Of 
these cfamrdies some aite . adorned ^iivMi tlie piS^ 
lars and the marbles of the temples to which t|ie)r 
have succeeded. Thus the cathedral is supported 
by more than a hundred columns of granite^ 
whidi belonged to the edifice over .which it is 
erected ; as did the forty or more pillars that de^ 
emuted the treasury^ or rather the diapel <tf 
1^, Januarius. Tbt chnsch itself wan bdit by an 
Angevin prtnoe, and when scatter^ or rather d6l*> 
stroyed by eartiKpakes^ k urns rebuilt hy a 
^anish sovereign. It is Godnc, but s trangely 
disfigured by omaments and reparations in dt£- 
ferent styles. In the subtermoeoiifr chapel voder 
the choir is deposited the body of St. Januarius!. 
Vtk S9q)posed hlooA is kept Iki a vial in the Tesoro^ 
and is considered as the most vah^able of its de- 
posits^ and indeed as the glory and the ornament 
of the 4:athedral and of the city itself. Into the 
troth of the soppoBitio& little 9K|Q»7 ^ made; 
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and in ^8 caspect the NeapolitBOft seem to faa^i^ 
adopted the masdm of the andent GenneA% 
^^ sMCtius 'Oc reoerentius de Dm credere qumn scirsJf^ 
Tike blood of St. Stephen m the church of Stp 
Gaudim bdonging to tlie Benedictine Nnnsi 
ia $aid to liquefy in the same mannefr; hot onij 
cukce 4-year on the festival of the martyr.*!* 

•I 
Tlie Santi Apostoli is in its orig^ perhaps the 
post inciet^t $hwch in Naples^ and was, if w« 
may eredit tradition, erected hy Constantine 
ipon th^ rains 9S « tefiple of Mercury; it bat 
iwHBre?er been rebuilt partially more than once^ 
wA finally "With great magnificence. Thie diurdl 
of jStt. l^ul occupies the site of a tanple of Castor 
mA BolltMi ; the front of this temple^ isonyisting 
dF j^igfat CiWWthian pillars^ was destroyed by tbe 
ettP^wke e|f 1686. Two only were restored^ 
add fu^W ^mfk part of the frontispiece of ^ 
<tor^ mt^ interior is spacioua, well prof^. 
portioned^ and finely incrusted with marble. Hie 
chancd is y^ extensive, and aHl suppovted ]ff 
antique pillars; it is supposed to sta^d over the 



r"^' 



* T9C. Germaoia^ xxx. iv. 

t The A\kihor has been accused af a want of candor^ io not 
ha^ng exptieased in a more explicit manner, hia opinion .of 
the mifmcle alluded to ; few readers^ h^ eoociBllf^s^ will'de-eX 
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theatre where Nero first disgraced himself by ap* 
pearing as a public singer : some vestiges of this 
theatre may still be traced by an observing anti-- 
qnary. The chnrch of St. Filippo Neri is re- 
markable for the number of ancient pillars' that 
snpport its triple row of aisles on both sides of the 
nave. Sf. Lorenzo, belonging to a convent found* 
ed by Charles of Anjou, is a monument of the 
hatred which that prince bore to popular repre- 
sentation. It stands on the site of the Basilictf 
Augusta; a noble and magnificent hall, which at 
the period of the first entrance of the French wa0 
the place of public assembly where the senate 
and people of Naples met in council. Charles 
suppressed the assemblies, demolished the hall> 
and in the year 1 266 erected the chut ch which noW 
occupies its place. The establishment of a free 
and just government would have been a work 
more agreeable to the will, and more conformablei 
to the attributes, of ^e common Father of allj 
than the erection of a temple on the ruins of pub- 
lic property, and in defiance of justice* 

Of all the Neapolitan churches, that De Spirito 
Santo in the Strada Toledo is the most worthy 



a lots to discover it ; bat, if a more open declaration can 
give any satisfaction, be now declares, i\M he does not be-* 
!!$▼€ the liquefying substance to be the blood of St. Jani»»ritt0« 
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ef notice in my opinion^ bercause the purest and 
simplest in architecture. The exterior is indi£* 
ferent, or rather, it was never finished^ or at least 
decorated. The interior is large, well propor-- 
tioned, adorned with Corinthian pilasters, and 
a regular entablature and cornice. It is well 
lighted, perhaps indeed too much so, on account 
of the whiteness of its walls and vault. It is 
not, however, entirely exempt from the usual 
defect, a superabundance of bmaments, and it 
wonts a softer and mellower color to please the 
eye. 

The chapel of Si. John the Evangelist was 
iMiArted by the celebrated PontaftuSy and is re- 
markable for the Latin sentences, moral and po* 
Ktical, engraved on its front. They are mis^ 
placed, and ostentatious; though solid, and in 
Im^age not inelegant. The epitaph, composed 
by Pontanus himself, has the merit of originality^ 
but ius best and most durable epitaph is the tri- 
l^ilte paid to him by Sanm^arius.^ 

In the cloister of the canons regular attached 
to the paipehial church of Si. Agnelh, utands 
l^e tomb of the poet Marini, ornamented with 
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^ bronze statae; the whole erected dt the re^ 
quest of the celetn^ted Manso^ the friend of 
TassQ and of Milton, who left by will a sum of 
money to defray the expenee. 

The sepnlghral chapel of the family San Se^ 
*&ero deserves to be mentioned^ not so much on 
account of it» architecture, or eyen of its decora-* 
tiona, or of the 'order with which the moniuQ^Qt» 
are di^oaed (though all these are worthy of no* 
tice) as oq account of three particular statues^ 
two of which display the patient skilly the thirds 
the genius of the sculptor* The first i^ a repre- 
mentation of Modesty (Pudor) covered from head 
to foot witt^ a Y^il \ but so delicate, so apparendj 
transparent is the Yei(^ that through its texture 
the spectator fancies he can trace not only the 
general outlines ci the figure^ but the Tsery &a* 
tures and expression of the countenance. It haa 
been asserted, that the ancients never veiled the 
whole, countenance of their statues, and that the 
art of making the £mm appear as it wei^ through 
the foldings, is a modem improvement. 'How-* 
ever, there are antique statues even to the north 
of the Alps, in which the same eflict in visible,, 
imd every traveller wha has visited the gallery 
^t Dresden, will immediately recollect some fe- 
male figures (Vestals, I think) where the knee^ 
the arm^ the breast^ "appear as if visible through 
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the beantiftil drapery thrown over them. It 
must^ however, be acknowledged, that in the 
art of producing this iUusion, the moderns equal 
the ancients; and of their skill in this respect, 
no better instances can be produced than th^ 
above-mentioned statue; a most beautiful on^ 
of St. Cecilia, in Rome ; and a third in the cha- 
pel which I am now describing. It reptesents 
our Saviour extended in the sepulchre ; it is co- 
veted like the preceding with a veil, and like it 
txhibits the form which it infolds, with all its 
features majestic and almost diyine even in 
Aestth. This is, indeed^ an exquisite piece of 
Workmanship; it displays ndt duly as much art 
and patience as that of Mbdesty, but the very 
soul, the genius, the sublime conceptions of the 
sculptor. It is generally attributed to Corradini, 
as is the latter, and suffices alone to establish his 
rtputation, and rank him among the first of st-- 
tists. But the Neapolitans, who are a little jea^ 
ions 'of the merit of strangers, ^iscribe it and the 
two others to Giuseppe San Martino^ their coun- 
tryman, whom they represent as the b^t sctrlptor 
of the times. The attention of strangers is ge- 
tierally directed to another statue or groupe in 
the same chapel, representing a man entangled 
in a net, and endeavoring, with the aid of a 
genius, to disengage himself. It is called // 
DisingimatOy and is supposed to represent, under 

z2 
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this allegorical symbol^ the conversion of one of 
the princes of the family to which the chapel 
belongs. The allegory is forced; and the exe- 
cution of the work shews only the patience and 
nicety^ with which the sculptor managed the 
diiseL 

To this catalogue^ one church more must be 
added^ though it is inferior to most in Naples, 
in size, materials, and decorations. But it has 
a more powerful claim to our attention than 
either marble or architecture can give it; it has 
the genius of Sarmazarius to recommend it^ an4 
its name is interwoven with the title of one of 
the most beautiful poems* which have appeared 

' " ' III ■ II I ■ fl I I I ■! II , I , • , ^ „ „ - ^ 

^ The poem opens with the following magnificent proe* 
mittm : 

"Viiginei partus, magnoque aequaeta patenti 

Progenies, superas caeli quae missa per aurasj 

Antiquam generis labem mortalibus aegris 

Abluit, obstnictiqoe viam patefecit olympi. 

Sit mihi, Caelicolae, primus labor : hoc mihi primum 

Surgat opus : tos auditas ab origine cattsas 

£t tanti seriem, si fas, evolvite facti. 

In the following verses, the Poet describes the situation 
and the object of the church which he ha^ erected : they 
are inserted not only on account of their connexion with the 
subtiect and thehr rich poetical cdioring, but because with 
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m the Latin language^ since the revival of let- 
ters. The church is called, from the poijm, Del 
Parte I it was erected, with the little convent 
annexed to it, on the site of his favorite ViUoy 
MergTfUina, and was endowed hf the poet. It 
took its name from the quarter in which it stodd^ 
which is still called MergyUim, occupying the 
brow and side of a hill that slopes gently to th^ 
bay. * Its situation is delicious, and the view 
from it as extensive, as varied, and as beautifbl 
as the eye of a poet, injine phrenzy rolling , can 
contemplate. Its value was moreover enhanced 
by the dignity of the donors and in the eyes of 



the preceding passage, they afford a very fair specimen of 
the style and the maimer of the author. 

Tuque adeo spes fida hominum, spes fida Deorum> 
Alma parens, quam mille ades, quaequeaetheris alt! 
Militia est, totidem currds, tot signa tubacque. 
Tot litui comitantur, ovantiqne agoiina gyro 
Adglomerant : niveis tibi si^oleonia t^mplis 
Serta damns : si mansuras tibi ponlmus aras 
Exciso in seopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 
Despiciens, celsa se culmine Mergilline 
AdtolUt, nautisque procul venientibus offert : 
Si laudes de more tuas, si sacra, diemque, 
Ac coetus late insignes, ritusque dicamus. 
Annua felicis colimus dum gaudia partus : 
Tu vatem ignarumque viae, insuetumqUe labor!. 
Diva, mone, & pavidis jam laeta adlabere coeptis. 
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the poetj without doubt, the amUes of the royni 
patrqu added new lustre to the uative heaqties 
of ^e scenery. lie accordingly frequently al^ 
ludes to his beloved retreat of Mergyllma in his 
different poeina^ aud devotes one entire t)de to 
Its ehsirms.^ This villa was destroyed fay the 
FHnce of Orange^ who commanded the garriBoa 
during the cdebrated siege of Naples by the 
Frepch* Whether this act of destruction wus 
neeessvy or not, it is impossible for us to dete^ 
mine ; hut it is not probable that it was^ or conid 
he intended as a personal iigury* However Ae 
jnd^ant poet resented it as such, and con* 
ceived an unrelenting hatred towards that ge- 
neral. On the ruins of the villa, the church of 
which we now speak was erected^ and dedicated 
Vtrgiiii pariaUi, or De Partu. It is neither 
large, nor remarkable for its architecture or or- 
naqi€nts« The sole object of curiosity in. it is 



* Rupis O sacrae^ pelagiqae custos 

Villa Dympbarum domus« et propinqutt 
I>oridofi« r«gom decus una quondam 
Delicisque 

Ta mihi solos nemorum recessuft 
Das, et baereates per opaca laurus 
38xa| ta fontesj AganippidiUDque 
Antra 
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the tomb of die fbunder, adormd witii stataes 
ioA basto idieTos^ rej^esenting the sulgect of 
his poems; the materials are rich, and the exe^ 
cation good; but figores rqiresenting pagan di* 
▼inities, satyrs, and nymphs, are ornaments ill 
adapted to the tomb qf a christian poel^ and 
stnmgely. misplaced in a duristiaa <^iir€h« It 
IS impossible, howerer, not to smile at the atvfc* 
ward attempt of the good fathers to remedy this 
iBoongniity, by inscribing the name of David 
under the statue of ApoUo, and that of Judith 
under Minerva* The q^itaph waa composed by 
3embo. 

Da sacro cineri flores. Hie ille Maront 
Sincerus muslL proximus ut tumnlo. 

In one of the little chapek there is a picture 
of St. Midiael trampling on Satan. It is ob- 
sc»*vable, that the latter is represaited with the 
face of a beaatifnl female, and the reason given 
is whimsical enough. The countenance of the 
devil is the picture of a very beautiful lady, who 
unfortunately fell in love with Dkmedes Ca-^ 
rqffoj Bishop of ArianOy who, to shew his ab- 
horrence of her sacrilegious pission, when fitting 
up this chapel for his mausoleum, ordered the 
painter to degrade her into the infernal spirit, 
and place her prostrate under the ^>ear of the 
archangel. For the satisfaction of the ladies, I 
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muit add^ that tbis migaUant prolate bas not been 
canonized; A hast Supper in another diapel is 
supposed to be a ma8ter«{>iece^ though the name 
of the painter ia not known. 



I must observe^ in ctosing these few 
observations on the diurcbes of Naples^ that not-* 
witbstanditt^ the bad taste which prevails very 
generally in the architecture: and .the decorations 
of these edifices, the traveller will find in most 
of them ^something that ments observation. In 
paintings in particular the .Neapcditan dmrdies 
are very rich, and there are few amons them that 
c^o^W ,f oae or m«« «,- J .pedn^ 
of this art. 

But if the churches do no credit to the taste of 
the Neapolitans, the hospitals reflect much honor 
on their . charity. These establishments are very 
numerous, and adapted to every species of distress 
to which man is subject in mind or body. Many 
of them are richly endowed, and all clean, well 
attended and well regulated. One circumstanee 
almost peculiar to Italian hospitals and charitable 
foundations, contributes essentially to their splen-*^ 
dor and prosperity ; it is, that they are not only 
attended by persons who devote themselves en-^ 
tirely and without any interested views to the 
relief of siifiering humanity ; but .that they ar# 
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governed aXkd inspected not noniinaUy^ biit iteaHy, 
by persons' of the first rank and edtication, who 
manage the iBterests of the establishments with 
a pmdence and assiduity tdiich they seldom ^per-^ 
haps ' disj^lay in their own domestic * economy J 
Besides, to almost every hospital is attacfa^od dne 
and sometimes more cdnfiratemities> or pioli» 
associations, formed for the purpose of relieving* 
some particular species of distress, or of averting 
or remedying, some evil. These confraternities- 
thongh fomided upon, the basis of equality, and' 
of eoorse open to all radks, geh^ally contain a' 
very considerable proportion of noble persons,: 
who make it a point to fiilfil the duties of the as* 
sociatton 'with: an exactness as honorable to 
themselves^ as it is exemplary and beneficial to 
the public. These persons visit the respe(^ve 
hospitals almost daily, inquire into the sitnatica^ 
uid dbccumstanced of every patient^ and oftentimes 
attend on them personally, and render them the 
most humble services. Tbey perfi>rm these duties 
in disguise, and generally in the dress or uniform, 
worn by the confraternity, for the express purpose 
of diverting public attention from the individuals,, 
and fixing it oh the cAject only .of the association^ 
Instead of description, whu;h would be. here mis^ 
placed, I shall insert a few observations* 

Of charitable foundatioas in I^aples, the num-^ 
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ber is above sixty. Ctf Jlusae seTeH a» hpiintals 
properly so oftUetd: thirty at least tee conserva^ 
t(»rk6 m receptacks for helpless orpbatis^ founds 
lings, &c. : five are bairia for the rdief of such 
indnstrioiis poor as are distressed by the oeea-* 
sional want of small mins of money : the odwrs 
we ^her schoc^ or oonfiiteiutieft. Hie in- 
comes of most c^ these estaUishmeBits^ particalarly 
of the hospitals^ are in general very considerabley 
but seldom equal to the expenditure. The annual 
deficiency, h««r grert soever it may be, i« aboiid. 
antly supplied by donadom^ most of which come 
from nidsinown benefactors. 

The two principal hospitals are that called 
Degli IncurabiU/ which notwithstanding its tide 
is open to sick persons of all descriptions^ and 
constandy rdieves more than ei^iteen bondred ^ 
aoid' that Delia Stria* Armunziatay which is im-^ 
mensdy rich^ and destined to receive foundlings,, 
pemtoit females, &c. and said sometimes to har- 
bor two thousand. To each belong in the first 
place a villa, and in the second a cemetery* The 
villffc of the first is situated at Tarre id Greco, 
and is destined fi»r the. benefit of convafesceMs^ 
and such as labor tunfer dfatempers that require 
free air and exercise. A similar rural retreat 
ought to belong to every great hospital established 
in large cities, where half the distiempers to which 
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the poorer classes are liaUe^ arise from constant 

coD&BexDeirt, and the want of pore air. The ce« 

mstery k m a d^rent way^ of at least eqna! 

advantage to public health. It was apprehended, 

and not without reason, that so many bodies as 

anist be carried out from an hospital, esf eciallj 

in unhealthy seasons, might if deposited in any 

dhurch or church-yaid, within the city, infect the 

air and produce or propagate contagious diseases. 

To prevent such evils, the sum of forty-eight 

thionsand five hundred ducats, raised by voluntary 

contribution, was laid out in purchasing and fitting 

lip for the purpose & MA about half a mile from 

tibe walla of the city on a rising ground. A little 

neat church is annexed to it, with apartments 

for the officiating clergy, and the persons attached 

to the service of the cemetery, and the road that 

winds up the hill to it is lined with cypresses. 

The burial ground is divided inta three hundred 

and sixty->six large and deep vaults, one of which 

IS opened every day in 1^ year, and the bodies 

to be interred deposited in order. These vaults 

are covered with flags of lava that fit exactly, and 

completely close every aperture. The bodies are 

cairied out at night time, by perscms appointed for 

^ piuposc; and every precaution talcen to pre- 

▼«at ev&Bk the iilightest ehance of infection. All is 

diORe gratia and the expences requisite supplied by 

ymblic charity. 
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. It 18 to be regretted that this method of famyitig 
the dead has not been adopted in every hospital 
and parish in Naples, and indeed in every town 
and city not in Italy jonly bnt all over £jEU*ope« 
It is really lamratable that a practice so dK-* 
gnstingi not to say so pernicious, as that of heap^ 
ing up putrid carcases in churches^ where the 
air is necessarily coi^fd, and in church-yards 
in cities^ where it cannot have a very free cir-« 
culation^ should be so long and so obstinately 
retainedi^ It would be difficult to discover one 
•ingle argument drawn either from the principles 
of religion or from the dictates of reason in its 
favor; while its inconveniendes and mischiefs 
ate visible and almost tangible. 

In the early ages of Christianity the honor of 
being deposited in the church was reserved to 
martyrs ; ' and the Emperor Constantine only re* 
quested to be allowed to lie in the porch of the 
Basilica of the apostles, which he himself had 
erected in Constantinople* Hence die eloquent 
Chrysostom when speaking of the triumph of 
Christianity, exultingly observes, that the Caesars 
subdued by the humble fishermen whom they 
had persecuted^ ik>w appeared as suppliants be* 
fore them, and gloried in occupying the place 
of porters at the doors of their sepulchres. Bishops 
and priests distinguished by their learning, ^^al 
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and dauctity, were gradually pennitted tor share 
the honors of martyrs^ and to repose with them 
in^he sanctuary itsdf, A pious wish in some to 
be deposited in the neighborhood of such holy 
persons^ and to rest under the shadow of the 
altars ; and in others an absuid love of distinction 
even beyimd tt^ grave ; to which may be added, 
I fear, the avarice of the dergy, who by making 
such a distinction expensive, rendered it enviable ; 
by degrees broke through all the wholesome re^ 
strictions , of antiquity, and at length convened 
the noblest of public edifices, the Basilic8e, the 
temples of the Eternal, the seats of holiness 
and. purity, into so many dormitories of the 
deac], receptacles of putridity^ and vast infected 
eharnel houses* 

Notwithstanding the decrees of synods and the 
representations of the faculty; notwithstanding' 
the dictates of reason and the interests of heal^, 
this abuse went on ino-easing and continued for 
i^es in force and fashion. The first attempt I 
believe to check or rather to remove it eutirely, 
was jmade by the Emperor Joseph, who pro- 
hibited by edict the interment of bodies not In 
dmrches only, but even in towns and their 
suburbs. This edict still prevails in the Low 
Countries, and if I Inistake not in the Austrian 
territories in general, though certsdn clauses gave 
considerable offence, and suspended for some 
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time its fall effect. The Emperor who in his 
seal for reformation, often forgot that opinion 
will not always bend even to power, conceived 
it seems that the sooner the carcase is reduced to 
dnst the hetter; he therefore proscribed the use 
of coffins, as calculated to prolong the stbte of 
putrefaction, and ordered li^e to be strewed 
over the corps to accelerate its dissolution. This 
r^ulation excited universal disgust, not only be- 
cause unusual and contrary to the natural feelings^ 
or which is nearly the same thing, to the ui^i* 
irersal practice of mankind; but because verf 
opposite to that tenderness and respect even tot 
the ruins of the human form, which if not en* 
forced by the precepts, has at all times been in^ 
spired by the genius of Christianity. Not per-* 
haps without reason. That divine religion is 
ever intent on the grand object of raising, ag^ 
gnmdising and perfecting our nature; while it 
teaches us to consider ourselves as destined to 
act in a much higher and more glorious spltere 
than our present state, it naturally prompts lis W 
look with some degree of veneration even on ow 
bodies;* which though doomed to death and 
putrefaction, shall yet one day shake off the dust 
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f tlonoro in cineribus scmina seternitatis, says SL Am- 
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of the tomb^ and tbough corruptible put mi in-- 
corruption^ and though mortal put (m i/mmortality. 
The offensive clause was therefore suppt^ssed^ 
and the useful and laudable provisions of the 
decree carried very generally into execution. 

Some regulation of the same kind was I think 
made in France^ but it was not so eomprehensive. 
To bupjr in churches was Jirohibited, but vaults 
were allowed^ provided they did not open into 
the church, or into any covered court or building:. 
Tbis was a partial remedy to the evil, but sti9 
bettar than none ; and it cannot but appear sur- 
prising that the example of two such prep<mderanf 
Poweis as Prance and Austria should not have 
been more generally imitated* It is stiU more 
astonishing that in a country governed by puUie 
reason and guided by public interest as Englanil 
is (excepting in a few instances when the in^ 
fiuence of the court or the spirit of party may 
accidentally bias the legislature) no attempts 
hafe been made \o put an etA to a practice so 
absurd and prejudicial; especially as this prac- 
tice is more evidently dangerous in protcstant^ 
than in catholic countries; as in the former, 
churches in general are only opened for a few 
hours on one day in the week ; w|ule in the latter 
they are never shut;, and have the additional ad*. 
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Tant«ge of being fbmigaUid wHh incw and 
sprinkled with holy water.* 

It cannot but appeaJr strange t)iat a people so 
dull and unenlightened as the Turks> should ia 
this respect show more sense and even more taste 
ibtta nations in every other respect their- superiors* 
Their cemeteries are in general out of the pre* 
dncts of their cities^ most commonly on a rising* 
ground^ and always planted with cedars^' cy-- * 
presses^ and odoriferous shrubs^ whose deep yer- 
dure and graceful forms bending to every hreesee^ 
give a melancholy beauty to the place^ and in-*, 
spire sentiments very ccmgenial to ats destination. 
I have seen some christian cemeteries (as at 
Brussels for instance) situate and laid out in the 
same advantageous and picturesque manner^ with 
some additional precautions ii^ the division^ sa 
as to preclude the possibility of heaping bodies oa 
each other, m of crowding them indecently to* 
gether* But evai this arrangement is open ta 
improvements; and it is to be hoped that such 
improvem^ts will ere long be made by the wia-^, 
dom of a British legislature* 



* As holy water has always a consiclerabk quantity of 
salt mixed with it, its effect when sprinkled about a churefa 
or room must be salubrious. 
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-* One tBinark more npoQ the NeapoUlah bospi- 
tab and I drop the subject. Whien a paident has 
recovered his health and strength^ and ifl' about 
.to* return to liis usual oocupadous, he receives 
firom the establishment a sum of money sufficient 
to compeiSfKte for the loss of time and labor unar 
Toidable daring his illness ; a most benevolent 
custom and highly worthy of imitation. A long 
fflness or dangerous accident deprives a poor la- 
borer or artisan so long of his ordinary wages, 
and throws him so far back in his little economy^ 
that he cannot without great difficulty recover 
himself and regain a Btate of comfort. From this 
inconvenience the small sum granted by the dia- 
rity of the hospiCal relieves him^ and restores him 
to his trade in healthy strength and spirits. 

The Conser^atorii are schools opened for poor 
children of both sexes, where they are educated^ 
fed, and taught some handicraft or other. Some 
are in the nature of working houses and employ 
a p«>digion8 nmnber of indigent persons of both 
sexes in separate buildings, while others are de- 
voted entirely to children educated principally 
for music. These latter institutions hat^ pro- 
duced some or rather most of the great performers 
and masters of the art, who have figured in the 
(lurches or qu the stages of the different capitals 
of Europe for the last hundred years. Paesielli, 

VOL. li. A A 
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Caffwrdk and Pergotex were formed in llieie se- 
mmtfies. And ii^eed Naples is ta Italy^ what 
Italy if to the world at large^ tiiie great adbool of 
mwiic, where diat fascinating art is cnltivatod 
with die greateat ardors an ardor ofimtiniei 
carried to an extreme and prodnctiye of consc^ 
qnences highly mischieToos and degrading to ho- 
manity. It b trae that the castration of boys is 
rigorosly prohibited by the laws both of diardi 
and state ; bat as long as the fashionable dasses 
in London and Paris think proper to cnconrage 
and reward by enormous wages sudi pcrfomuen ; 
so long venal parents in Naples will find nseans 
lo evade die laws, and still c<Hitinne to sacriike 
dieir unfortunate children to the hopes^ or radier 
the certainty of profit. But this practice is on 
the -decline even here ; and in justice to die Nea- 
politans I must observe^ that, if we may belkve 
diem, the operation alluded to, is not permitted, 
nor indeed ever practised in iheir schools; bat 
such unhappy children when seat from odier 
jdaces are not excluded. 

C^ the numberless oonfiratemities I shall only 
specify such as have some unusual and vary sia<- 
gular ol^ect: such as that whose motto is Sue^ 
cwrrcrt MUeris^ the members of which make it 
di^ duty to visat condrau&ed criminals, to (Hne- 
paie them for death, to accompany diem to exe* 
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cfadon^ and to give dieiki a decent burial, lliey 
carry their charitable attentions still faither^ and 
provide for the widows and children of these tin- 
happy wretches. Tliis society was originally 
composed of some of the first nobility of the city ; 
hat the tyrant Plrflip, influenced it seems by mo^ 
tives of political suspicion^ forbid the nobles to 
enter into such associations^ and in particular^ 
confined the one we are speakmg of to the 
clergy. 

The congregation De S. Ivane consists of 
lawyers^ who undertake to plead the causes of 
^e poor gratis^ and to furnish all the espenses 
necessary to carry their suits throng the courts 
with e£^t To be entitled to the assistance and 
support of this association^ no recommendation or 
iiitrodnction is required ; the person applying has 
only to ^sdose his po^erty^ and to give a full 
and tfit atatemeat of his easeh 

Congregdaiane delh Croee, is composed prhi- 
cipally of nobility, and its object is to relieve tha^ 
poor^ and imprisoned; and particularly to Bury 
die bodies of audi distressed and forsaken persons 
wIka dead. 

Tise eongregatkm Ddla. Sta. Trimta da Pel- 
kgrim is deatiiied^ as its name imports, more par- 

2 A A 
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ticDlarly for the rdief of strangers^ and is com- 
posed of persons of all classes who meet in its as- 
sembUes and fnlfil its duties without distinction. 
It is governed by five persons^ one of whom pre- 
sides and is generally a prelate or high officer of 
state; the others are a noblqpnan^ a citizen^ a 
lawyer^ and an artisan. All the members attend 
the hospital in rotation, each for a week^ during 
which they receive strangers^ wash their feet, atr 
tend them at table, and serve them with the faur 
mtlity and with more than the assiduity of me- 
nials. 

The congregation of Nobles for the relief of 
the bashful poor : the object of this association is 
to discover and to relieve such industrious per- 
sons as are reduced to poverty by misfortune and 
have too much spirit, or too much modesty, t^ 
solicit public assistance* The members of this 
association, it is sai4i discharge its benevolait du- 
ties with a zeal, a sagacity, and what is still more 
necessary for the accomplishment of their object, 
with a delicacy and kindness truly admirable. ^ 

All these confraternities have halls, churches^ 
and hospitals, more or less grand and extensive 
as their object may require, or their means allow. 
I need not enlarge further upon this subject, as 
the institutions already mentioned are suf|5i0ient 
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to give the reader an idea of these cohfrateniities^ 
and to shew at the' same time the extent and the 
activity of Neapolitan benevolence. Mnch has 
been said and^ though exaggerations are not nn- 
common on this subject, much more may be 
said against the voluptuousness and debauchery of 
the inhabitants of this city ; yet it must at the 
same time be confessed^ that in the first and most 
useful of virtues^ the grand characteristic quality 
of the Christian/m Charity, she suipasse. many 
and yields to no city in the world.* 

Of the royal palaces^ and of those of the nobi- 
lity, the same may be said as of the churches ; that 
the style of architecture is not pure, nor of course 
majestic ; that they are in general too much en- 



'< 



* Even in the very respect in whith Naples is supposed to 
be most deficient^ I mean in regard to cbastity, there are in- 
stances of attention to morality not to be equalled in any 
transalpine capital. For instance, there are more retreats 
open to repentant females^ and more means employed to se* 
cure the innocence of girls exposed to the dangers of seduc* 
tioB by their age, their poverty^ or by the loss^ the neglect, 
or the wickedness of their parents, than are to be found in 
London, Paris, Vienna and Petersburgh united. Of this lattei 
description there are four hundred educated in one conservo' 
Uirio, and not only educated, but when fit for marriage, por- 
tioned out according to their talents. 
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cumbered with omamentS) though in sereral the 
apartments dre on a grand acale^ and ornamented 
with maiiy fine paintings. In the garden of one^ 
tilie Palazzo Berrio, is a gronpe representing Ve^ 
nns and Adonis by Canaoa of exquisite work- 
manship and beauty* The collection of pictnres 
formerly at the Capo di Monte had been remqv*- 
ed on the approach of the French^ and not re« 
j^ated. TUs edifice is a royal palace of great 
esBtent, and in a delightful situation, commanding 
a fine view of tibe town> and of the bay with all 
its islands and surrounding scenery. It was never 
finished^ and is not inhabited* Its apartMents 
were ^nploytd as picture gaUeriesi and the col* 
lection is numerous and rich in madter^pieces. 
But al the access to this palace is inconyenitot on 
account of its elevation^ it is the intention of go- 
vernment to transport; the whole to the Studii or 
University, a very spadous edifice, where is al- 
ready a noble eoUectibn of statues. Among these 
the celebrated Hercules by Glycon is the most 
remarkable. All these statues and monuments 
once adorned the Famesian palace in Rome, and 
were transported thence by the king of Naples^ 
who succeeded to the rich inheritance of the Far^ 
nesian family. The library of the Sttulii con- 
tains more than fifty thousand volumes and some 
valuable manuscripts. Neither this library nor 
the collection of statues su&red much from the 
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n^iacity of tliQ Frendi during their ktQ mva^ion. 
This establishmeat is planned on a vast scale^ and 
intended tQ contain all the royal museums and 11- 
biaries> and to comprise the instruments and ap- 
paratus of all the arts and sciences. 

. Naples is very well supplied with the means of 
instruction as far as depends upon public establish- 
mtnts. It has four public libraries^ the University 
which I have just mentioned^ and six coUegeSi 
be^des schools and conservatorii beyond n\miber« 
The [advantages arising from so many literary es- 
tablishments are accordingly very perceptible, and 
the. number of learned men produced by Naples 
is e^^l perhaps to that of any city of the same 
population. Some Neapolitan authors carry 
their pretensions so far as to place the number 
and merit of their writers upon a level with those 
of PariSj and from the list of publications which 
they produce, an impartial man would find it dif- 
ficult to decide against them. Their Parisian ri- 
vals object, that even the names of their authors, 
not to say their works^ have scarcely passed the 
AlpSt and are not known even in Italy^ beyond 
the narrow circle of academicians, while the 
nannes of Voltaire, Marmont^y &c. are celebrated 
in kvifj ci^ital of Europe, and their works pe- 
nned in every circle* To this observation the 
Neapolitans replyj that the superior fan^e of 
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Frendi aiilh<Hrs is owii^ to the previJeiice of the 
French language^ and that that prevalence is cer-« 
tainly not to he ascribed either to its intrinsic me- 
rit^ or to the superior excellence of its literature^ 
but to the preponderance of French power. 
Thus^ say they, the French dress has been gene- 
rally adopted at courts, and was during a consi- 
derable part of the last century the dress of Eu- 
rope; but nobody surely can be so absurd as to' 
pretend that it owed its uniyersdlity either to its' 
gracefulness or its convenience. The literature 
tibierefore like the fashions of France, was reeonir 
mended first by power and afterwards by custom ; ' 
and when we add to its intrinsic merits, a gmet 
deal, of intrigue, of trick and of noise^ we dasll 
discover the real causes of its ill-acquiml supe-. 
riority. 

In truth, Frenchmen of every description are ' 
never wanting in the praises of every thing*' 
French, and whatever therr differences in other 
respects may be, all agree in asserting their na- 
tional pretensions to universal superiority* The 
Italians are more modest, because they have more 
solidity ; they write to please their own taste and* 
that of those who choose to read them : they em- 
ploy no journals to puff off their compositions, 
send no emissaries to spread their fame over dis- 
tant countries, and pay no agentb in foreign 
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courts. They leave their language and their 
works' t6 their own native merit, and rest their 
claim to-^lbry on the undisputed excellence of 
dieir predecessors. ' As for the present reputa- 
tioti of Pcejich liteAifure/our Neapolitans consi-r 
derit as the lasllion 6f 'the day, the delirium of 
the tiifles, and douht not that it will ere long suh-. 
side in coiifempt and indifference. Such indeed 
has heen the ikte of that absurd fondness for 
Fiiiench dress which disgraced our ancestors ; and^ 
as we now smile at their want of taste in giving 
the preference to garments so stiff, graceless and 
unnatural : so our descendants may possibly con- 
template with equal ridicule and surprise, the 
preposterous partiality which the present age has 
shewn to the frippery and the tinsel of French' 

literature. 

f. 

In jitatice to the Neapolitans it must be admit-- 
ted, Aat the progress of French literature has 
been considerably a,dvanced by the spirit and in- 
trigues of the philosophic party. The French 
language was the medium by which they were 
to disseminate their opinions ; no expence there- 
fore was spai^ed, no exertion was wanting to ex- 
tend its use and* 'influence. Teachers were hired 
and sent to the most distant ^ owns, to disseminate 
its principles, and to facilitate its acquisition. 
Attempts were made to undermine, at least se- 
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cretly to lessen the respect paid to the ancient 
languages^ particularly Latin; and the Gallic 
idiom with its lumber of auxiliaries its nasal dis- 
sonance^ and truncated syllables was compai^^ 
nay almost preferred to the sinciplicity, hannray 
and fulness of that divine dialect But inde- 
pendent of language^ the NeapoUtBns certainly 
have the advantage in point of science and of an- 
dent Htemtnre, particularly Greeks a langn^^e 
much neglected in France^ and indeed, in most 
cofiitinental universitiea#* But whatever may be 



f The writer bappeofid to lie present in a large psrt]r 
n^heii the conversation turned upon mcMlern literature, a dif - 
cussiou arose between two persons about the comparative 
merit of Italian and French literature. One^ a gentleman of 
very general information and a traveller, well acquainted 
with the scenery and antiquities of Ita1y> expressed however 
great contempt foe its lhcr&tttre> and seemed astbnUhed that 
his opponent could even think of putting it in competition 
with the master-pieces with which the French language 
abounded. This brought on a comparison of poets, his- 
torians, essayists, &c. &c. in which the Italians must always 
have the advantage, both in numbers and excellence. Some 
Boonths ftfter the two duputattts happened scddentally to 
meet again, when the sam^ suk^eot, being slightly hinted, it 
appeared that the champion for French literature had en- 
tirely changed hi« opinion. The truth, it seems was, that he 
had devoted his time and attention to the French language, 
and had imbibed among that vain people a contempt for their 
Biore lesmed and more medeflt neighbors. He had never 
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onr opimon of the claims of our Neapolitan Ute^ 
rati to precedence on this oeGasion^ we most ac- 
knowledge^ tliat there exist in this capital a vast 
mass of information, a great activity of mmd and 
a wondeiitd aptttude, fostered by the serenity of 
the climate^ to excellence in every bmnch of sci- 
ence and composition. 

Few cities stand in less need of architectural 
magnificence or internal attractions than Naples ; 
had it even fewer artifidal reConmienddtioas, it 
wonld still be a most desirable residence. So 
beaittifnl is its neighborhood I so delicious its 
climate I Before it^ i^reads the sea with its 
bays> promontories and islands; behind i^ rise 
mountains and rocks in every &ntastic form, and 
always clothed with verdure ; on each side swell 
hills and hillocks covert with groves^ and gar- 
dens, and orchards blooming with fruits and 



heard the names, nor even saspected the existence of three 
fourths of the Italian writers, and was surprised when he 
turned his attention that way toiind a mine so rich and inex- 
haustible. The situation of this gentleman is perhaps that of 
many readers weU acquainted with French writers, but total 
strangers to the Italian. Yet these latter have been, as Vol' 
taire very candidly acknowledges, their masters, and have 
imparted to them that share of taste, science, and lefinemeot, 
in which they glory, and nunly, affect to equal their teachers. 
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flawos. Every morning, k gale springing from 
the sea brings vigor and coolness with it and 
tempers the greatest heats of summer with its 
freshness. Eyery evening, a breeze blowing 
from the hills and sweeping aU the peirfomes of 
the country before it, fiUs <he nightly atmosphere 
with fragrance. 

It is not surprising llierefore, that to sudi a 
comrtry and such a climate the appellation of Fe* 
lix should have been so often given; that its 
sweets should be supposed to have enervated an 
army of barbarians ; that the Romans covered its 
coasts with &eir villas ; and that so many poets 
shonld have, made the delicious Partkenope thdr 
theme and thdr retreat 

• • 

Nunc molles urbi ritus atque hospita musis 
Otia> et exemptum curis gravioribus svum 
Sireoum dedit una^ suum et memorabile nomen 
Parthenope....». Sil, ItaL Lib, xii. 
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CHAP. XI. 



Virgil s Tomb — Grotto of Posilipo — Logo d Agnano 
— Grotto del Cane — Astroni — Nisida — Foz- 
zuolo-^Cicerds Academia and Cuman VtUa. 

Under oar windows and bordering on llie 
beach is the royal gardcai^ laid out in parterres, 
and walks shaded by rows of orange trees. In 
the middle stands the Toro Famese, the cele- 
brated Famesian ball, a gronp representing Am- 
phion^ and Zethas binding Dirce to the horns of 
a ball. It was discovered in the midst of a heap 
of rabbish in one of the halls of the baths of Cara- 
calla at Rome, first deposited in the Famesian 
palace^ and thence transported to Naples. The 
ball is considered as the finest sculptared quadru- 
ped in existence; the other figures are modem. 
This garden has not the luxuriance of shade that 
promises coolness daring the sultry hours of the^ 
day ; but in the eyening it affords a delidons re- 
treat to the trareller who, as he reclines over the 
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waves that bathe the terrace wall, enjoys at once 
their freshness and their mnnnnra. 




westward along the Chiaia and 
keeping towards the beach, we came to the qnar- 
ter called MergylUna. To ascend the hill of 
Pasilipo over whose sides this quarter spreads, we 
tamed to the right, and followed a street winding 
as a staircase up the steep, and terminating at] a 
garden gate. Having altered, we pursued a 
path through a vineyard, and descending a little 
we came to a small square building, flat-roofed, 
placed on a sort of platform on the brow of a pre- 
d^ice on one side, and on the other sheltered by 
a super-incumbent rock. An aged ilex spread- 
ing fiK>m the sides of the rock, and bending over 
die edifice covers the roof with its ever verdant 
fcliage. Nomberless shrubs spring around, and 
interwoven wilii ivy clcMhe the walls, and bang ip 
festoons over the pcedpioe. The edifice befone 
w was an ancient tomb — ^the tomb of ViigU! 
We entered ; a vaulted cell and two modem win- 
dows alone present tfaemsdves to view ; the poetjs 
name is the only ornament of the ^ace. No saiv 
oophagus, no um, and even no inscription to fieed 
the devotion of the classiisal pilgrim. Tlie epi- 
taph whidi tbiHigh not genuine is yet andentj 
was inscribed by order of the didce of Pescokd- 
gutnOf then proprietor of t)ie plaee, on a mmrtie 
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slab placed in the side of l^e rocic opposite the 
entrance of the tomb^ where it still remains. 
Every body is acquainted with it — 

MunUa me getmit., Cali^ mpuere, teiM nuac 
Parthenope> ceciai pmscua^ rura^ duceg. 

An Italian author, I think Pietro de Steffano, 
assures us that he himself had seen about the year 
1526, the urn supposed to contain the poet's 
ashes, standing in the middle of the sepulchre 
supported by nine little marble pillars, with the 
inscription just quoted on the frieze. He adds 
that Robert of Anjou apprehensive lest such 
a precious relic Aodd be caxried off or destroyed 
during the wars then raging in the kingdom, 
took the urn and the pillars from the tomb and 
deposited them in the Castel Niuwo. This ex- 
treme precaution had an effect very different from 
that intended, and occasioned the loss it was 
meant to prevent ; for notwithstanding the moift 
laborious search and the frequent inquiries made 
by the orders of A^hanso of Arragon, they were 
never more discovered.* 



* One Eugenia^ an author of 16^5, informs us, upon 
what authority I know not» that a stone was found in a 
neighboring villa^ inscribed with these words : 

Siste viator panca legito^ 
Hie Maro silus est. 



The $UfrfiA relal^ in a diflfarent maimer, fay 
JJ^h^ms Ikre^p Bishop of Ariano. Accozding 
to this aathor, .tjbe ur% the pillav&i and some little 
stataes that adorned the sepnlchre were presented 
by the Neapolitan government to the cardinal of 
Mantua, who proceeding homewards by sea, was 
taken ill and died at Genoa. Of the nm and 
pillars no fnrther mention is made. Perhaps in- 
deed th^ never existed; their number and their 
size seem inconsistent with the plain and simple 
style prevalent in the time of Augnstns ; besides, 
if they had been the original ornaments of the 
place they would scarce have survived so many 
centuries of w^r and devastation, or escap^ the 
rage of so many barbarous invaders^ indifierent 
to the glory, and frequently unacquainted even 
with the very name of Virgil* 

But there are authors who go still further, and 
venture to assert, that the tomb of whidi we are 
now speaking, is not ^ the sq)ulchre of Virgil. Of 
this number are the classic Addison and the labo- 
rious and accurate Cluverius^ The authority of 
two such eminent persons, without doubt, carries 
great weight with it, but that weight is upon this 
occasion considerably lessened by the weakness 
of the arguments on which their opinion is 
grounded. These ai]guments may be found in 
Cluverius, as Addison merdy expresses his opi- 
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hion without entering into any discussion. ITiey 
are drawn, from a few verses of Statins^ wbicfa I 
cite the more wiHingly as they describe the sur- 
rounding scenery.* 

En egomet somnain el geniale secutus 
Llttus, ubi Ausonio se condidit hospita porta 
Parthenope, tenues ignavo pollice chordas 
Falso^ Maronelque sedens in margine templi 
«Samo animnm, et laagni tuoiulis adcanto magtstri. 

And farther on^ 

Hoc ego Chalcidicis^ ad te, Marcelle sonabam 
Littoribus, fractas nbi Vesbias egerit ins, 
Amula Trinacriis volvens inceadia flammis. 

S^i. SU. lib. iv. 4* 

According to the geographer, Statius here as- 
serts, that VirgiFs tomb stood on the beach, and 

• 

at the foot of Vesuvius. He who follows the 
shore, says Cluverius, cannot he supposed to as- 
cend the hills, and yet by following the shore, 
Statius arrives at the temple (or tomb of Maro) 
and reclines within its precincts. Again, the 
poet, when within the verge itself of the temple of 
Maro says that he wrote there, ^^ ubi Vesbius e^e- 
rit iras^ (§*c. therefore Virgil's tomb must have 



* Syl. iv. Camj. 4. 
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botfi^al ^i^./acit of Vesuvius.. }a ^ first place, 
the wor4 ^^mtV^ is l^ar^ f^en iii a figpivtive 
s^ose, as 13 QTideat from tbe W4^r4 A'Wiiiv?^ and 
means foUowiDg the genius, or ifi other wards 
yidding to the ii^oepee of the coast Tius mode 
of reasoning, drawn from the strict sense or ra* 
&er the soiind of th^ .words, is barely admisfiible 
even in lo^cal and m^^bjrsic^l disa»63jk>ns ; it 
IB not ceriiwly ggnfffrnflMihlf to tha^ latitude allow- 
ed in onlinary description, whethar in conversa- 
tion or writing; much I^ss is it aj^lieable to 
the boldness of poet^ $^mpositiav^ The ex- 
pressions aQoded tn ne^m f^vidently to desfrib& 
the genef^ lieatxtres of the country, and not tiiie 
particular spot where stood the tomb of Virgil. 
Besides the wprd littm does npt mean the beach 
only, but extends to the . immediatie ndghborhood 
of the sea ; now the road to Virgil*s tomb runs ac- 
tually sdong the beach, and though it turns from 
it in ascending'- the thills^;. yet it is always within 
sight of it, and in reality never deviates half a 
quartet of a mile from it, even when it terminat^'s^ 
in the sepulchre, itself. la following such a road 
a poet ' ma^ . litexally say, thai be traverses the 
beach, and ' always . rmains on t^ Sihape itself. 
Surely, a S€|)ukhre stastdingupfm ah emmepce a 
<|uarler ol',.» wSb £pom.;ttie:j|€a^ ^ad looking dow» 
upon it, may be said to be upon ? the coast. 
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The argametit drawn fil>lfi fhe o^igbbeiliood 
of Vesuvius has less foundation tbetei etetk Aie ex^ 
planation giyen to the wofd UttM; the ^onjtOiN^tt 
ubi is very different from the prepo^ioft stdf^ 
which the geographer sabstltnfes as syfidfiiiiiMs ; 
as the latter marks an imiuedial^ VidfiiCf attd- fll^ 
inost contigmty^ wbi}^ tibie former^ tf^libsr M^ 
striefeed by an addkkuml w»A or ckeiuDttsiiiOfe; 
merely implies a genenJ neighboflMI0d> aflr m 
the same comitry Or difltrict. Thus Stib ti^mme 
fagi-^Ferte sub argMa — Hinc €^^ 9ub fiq)e, S^. 
^^are instafiees tff tht otie;, white die fbliowiDg 
retse suAiciefntiy p^^lnfis^ oiif the HexiM gi9«n to t\m, 
c«hen 



Ad terrain HeapeAaitA vente9> ubi Lydf o» arvd- 
Inter opiina vfram: I8ni fiOit agttiiieTybriab 

JEniak. ii. 781. 



The poet therefore heite aQoBes to l9re general 
and most striking features of the* country, and 
not to the particular site of X^lrgiTs tomb^ as 
must appear evidoot to* any reader, who peruses 
the passage above eiled with a mibd unbiassed 
by previous opmk>ns ; especisdiy as" Statins^ posi*^ 
tively says, that he was on the hills wb^ti at 
Virgil's tomb, magni tumulU adcoMo magistrL 

As for the two epigrams of Mbrfial, quoted by 

BBS 
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CiuvfO'ius, they only seem to insinuate that Silius 
Italicns was proprietor both of the tomb of Vitt 
gil and of the v^Ia of Cicero; a circnmstance 
very immaterial to the j^esent discussion^ but ra- 
ther favorable than contrary to the common opi- 
nioa ; for we know that Cicero's villa lay on the 
same side of Naples as PoiUipOy and as Virgir^ 
tomb belonged to the same master as the villa^ it 
may be supposed that they were not yery distant 
irom each other. In fine^ in opposition to these 
argiunents, or rather conjecture^ founded upqii 
the- yague expression oi a single poet (a poet 
often censured for his obscurity) we have the 
constant and uninterrupted tradition of the conn-- 
try supported by die authority of a numerous 
host of Ic9imf4 and ingenious antiquiaries.; and 
upon such grounds we may still continue to 
cherish the conviction, that we have visited the 
tomb of Virgil, and hailed his sacred shade oa 
the spot where his ashes long reposed.* 



• The reader will observe, that in this di^cassibn> neither 
the testimony of Donatus^ nor that of St. Jerora in the Chro* 
nicle of Eusebiusy has been produced -, as the life of Virgil, 
bearing the name of that grammarian, is generally rejected 
as spurious, and the chronicle is considered at best as sus- 
picious, and the passage alluding to Vii^I supposed to be an 
interpolation. The learned German editor of Virgil^ Heyne, 
AcQuaes the monks of this dojsble ipipo^itiOn,.and reprbents* 
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The laurel which (it is said) sprimg tip. at the 
base^ and covered the roof with its luxnmnt 
branches^ now flourishes only in the verrfes of 
youthful bards, or in the descriptions of early 
travellers ; myrtle, ivy iand ilex, plants equally 
adapted to the genius of the place; and- to the 
themes of the poet, now supply the'absence of 
the withered bay, 'and encircle the toinb with 
verdure and perfume. 

The sepulchre of Virgil, it may be imagined, 
must have long remained an object of interest and 
veneration, espeeialiy as his works had excited 
universal admiration even in his life time, and 
were very soon after his death put into the hands 
of childrien, and made with Homer a part of the 
radiments of early education^. Yet 'Mariial de- 



Chem as employing all their accustomed machinery of inagic 
and miracles to raise and emblazon the fame of the Roman 
poet. Alas! the charge is too complimentary. The poor 
monks, I fear, employed very little of their time orr talents 
upon either the works or the reputation of Virgil. They 
perhaps transcribed him as they found him ) the rest was 
probably the invention of the grammarians of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, W4th some additions 'and iipprovements by 
those of the foarteenth,'fifteenth^ and sixteenil^^ ,. 

* The reason given by Quintilian b honorable ta'both 
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elarea tiiat it lad been negleeted m his tiitte^ and 
that Silitts Italicos alone restored its long forgot^ 
ten honors. 



Jam prope> desertos oineres, et sancta Marotils 
Ninnina qai oolef«t« pauper et iiniis erat. 

Siiliijit Aiidiao undem $iicc«rrit Bgdlo, 
Silius et yiitemj non miaor ipse, colit, * Lib, ix. 49^ 

This n^ligence in an age of so much refine- 



4ie8e CKalted Faets :-^eteni adffionitlone magna egent ^ in 
ftttaaia ut tenena mentes^ traotimaqae altius quioquidrud^iis 
^% ^mw^ j^aarlaiAsederU, nm moA^ turn difei^, je4 v^ 
if^^. qu^ hooeala eupt^ di0caot Ideoque ojptime inatitu- 
tum est ut ab Homero atque Virgilio lectio inciperet 5 quan- 
quam ad intelligendas eorum virtutes firmiore judicio opas 
esset. S^ huie rei superest tempus; nee enim semel le- 
gentur. Intarim et saUimitale heroici canniDUS animus as- 
surgat, ^t ex aiagnitttduie rermol spi^iloia duc&t^ et optimi^ 
imbi^tun-i— QtuDtil : Lib* 1. 5. 

* 

* This honorable testimony to the judgment and the ts^te 
of Silius is confirmed by Pliny, ^' Virgilii (im9ginem vet^era«» 
batur) ante omnes, cujua natalemreligiosiu^ qiwo^ui|m.cele^ 
)>rabat Neapoli ^^iqjjme, ubi mofiamentam ejus adife^ pt tem» 
plttOi sole^iat. Lib* iij» £p> 7*"^^^^ custom pf boporipg 
Virgil's birth-day does not seem to have been peculiar to 
this poet, as Martial alludes to it more than once^ If I du 
aot mistake. 
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ment euinot b^t appear adt^iiikA^B^ ^ven thoo^ 
we are ipfonii^ tiiBtt the sai^e .^g^ h^d: Wia 
terrified by the cruelties of four ^ojjccep^^^ 
tyrants^ and disttacted by two miDst destructive 
ivars raging ia the very heart of It^ly.. Our 
florprifiHs howeveir may cease* w^n, we recol^ 
lect^ that in the presmt; moit polMitd -atrd eiv- 
lightened century, in kss than i^ixty years after ^ 
Pope's death, at a tiifte when bk w^4i^ wer^ 
in the hand^ of every child, and had been 
translated into every language, his house was 
levelled wilh ih» gt o iindy -fatt^ gcotto- de&ced, 
the trees planted by hts^ own hatld rooted up, 
and his whole retreat, the seat of genius aiid of 
the British muse, ravaged and stript of the very 
ornaments which endeared them to the * pub- 
lic, becaose they were the creatitel of the 
poefs fancy, and still seemed to bear the imprcs-^ 
sicm of hi^ mind. Houses and gardens^ grottos 
and sepulchres, are, it is true, the most perishable 
of monuments, and tibe Hero and &e: Poet must 
finally rest their hopes of fande on their vi^es 
and on their talents, the sole metoorial ttreperen^ 
niuSf superior to time and barbarism. Yet the 
longer even such frail monuments as the former 
are pieaerved the better ; the attention paid to 
their conversation is a tribute to genius, and a 
proof of the influence of the arts,, and of the pre- 
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cvaknce of ia&remidon, .htnfmiiM ftt the coontEy 
itself,* 

. Tl» reaifer vill Jkata with r^xet diat Vii^irs 
'i^pmh^. Gonseciated as it ought tajbe to gwins 
.and to- iqedit<tWo» is . sonetimei amrexuA into 
4he T^tp^ of assapsiiiB^ or the lurking plac^ of 
tSbini. Sbdi at lea$t it was the last time we 
vwte4 it> wh6u waadenbag thitt way about smi- 



I* 



,. 5 Abl 6&4MSTOB,lr|M«walilto^iOllff9r«lpiotf 
Le lieu par mi grand hoqune autrefoia babit^ . 
Combien doit I'etra an sol embelli par lui m^me ! 
Dans sea sites fameux c^est leur maitre qu*on aime ••.••• 
'Lbln done Tatidacfeux^ qui pour le corrigeir, 
PfOflhae tut liett dddebtteen viottlant le ehlitiger : 
Xe gnmd ^bomme auitoiaiMiurfe plaint de ceft outrage : 
Et les ans seals cot droit d*em))elUr son oavrage. 

* • te * 

Gardez done d'attenter a ces lieux r^ver€s ; - 
Leur debris sont divins^ leurs defauts sont sacr^s. 
Conservez'leiirs enclos, leurs jardkis, leurs murailles... 
Td j*ai vu ce Twickenham^ dont Pope est createuT] 
Le gout le defendit d*un art profanateur, 
Et aes mattre^ nouveaux reverant sa memoire^ 
Dans Toeuvre de ses mains ont respect^ sa gloire 
Ciel ! avec quel transport j*ai visits ce lieu 
^Ok^ntM^kidip estltf hiattre^ et dont Pope est Ife'dleu ! ' 

Abbe-De Lille, Jardins, \xu 

• • • — 

This passage will^ I suppose^ be expupged in the next edi« 
tion. ' 
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4iet,^«#el!Miid it fitted iiilStbaniie^ We-w^m 

surprised oa botb sides, and on our's not Tery 
agreeably at tbe unexpected rencounter; so lone* 
ly &e place and so threatenteg the aspects of ^these 
strangers. Xbeir manners however were coorte- 
<Kis : atid -on inquiry we were informed that ibxj 
.Were '4ltdrri, lying'in wait for a nnur^kr^;^ who 
. was ^opp^sed to muke thi^ s|K>t his, nightly asy-r 
lum< '*it would be u^fuSt -to accuse thte Neapo* 
titans .o£ indifference towards this or any othar 
monnmaat of antiquity; but it is incumbent on 
4iie propvitftor iHrttke pisAilk, to seetirethtm l^ajbst 
such profanation. 

On the whoH few pla^jixe'rior-tbeinildfcs 
more {HctavpiquE^ mAr fipom ..the^ reopBeclwto in- 
sqpaiuMy interwoven wiftfa- i%no '0|Mit% more in* 
ter^tiii^ than Ae t6ni^ of Viipl. ^' " 

'tunc sacrum felix aliiistij Terra, Maro^em} ^ 
Tunc pio.celaa ossabeatasiou? . . 

Anne etiatn, ut fama est, Vatis placidissima sspe 
Inter odoratum cernitur umbra nemus i 

jFZamiimu. 

4 

In truths the hill or. i^ountain of JPte^lgM* on 



.. ^ It took its name from a villa of Vedius Pollio, erected 
in tbe time of Augustas, and called Pausilifpum^ftomlii^ 
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which the «qmbhre itanda is beaUtUdl kk lltoex^ 
toeme, and U jitftly hMored wkh iti vpfitM^dmif 
for ^na sonie b bdter cdcioteted to bttaii^ sidati^ 
tholy mi exbShnte the mifid* 

On the Mcmtd cf Jime after dhuier we OMdc 
«i excnrsioa to the Xi^o d'Jgnam: 4he fDod 
IS aloQg the Ckiaia, and the ^/roier Putimoiima 
(Via JPtaeobma) Ibrangh the grotto c£ the sdme 
M»ie* . DoahC and obtcitfky ku^g oter the 
CMigin ^aod the an&or of this oelebrsted txesEvac^ 
tiom: soiM have ascribed it to LoeoUtts, ,wfao Hfbr 
4eed opeoed a communication between bis SAm 
ponds and the sea^ but differing widely both in 
form awl directftan finun the grotto. Sirabo at- 
tributes it; to Co^ceiHs^ wIm is s«ppase4 by a 
learned Italian ^ontanos) to he tlie same who 
was appointed to snperisitend the Romapi aqtir»- 
ducts^ and was in high repute for his skill in that 
species of architeeture. It,. is i^bafele^ that it 
was or^ifially opened as ^ quarry, like many 
similar . excavations in its immediate neighbor- 
hopdi md under the very same mountain, and 
when considerably advanced it might have been 
^oA^uod md i^ofX^ct^ by public authority, i 



-^■ip-— «^— <— "^ m»» I. > 



offset iMch its beauty was eu^p^sed to pfoduce in Suopetid-* 
ifig somovr and aasiet/. 
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a road wseU calcfi&ted' 4o f adiitaAe the commnnU 

ct^bft tetweiSKi Nikplesi a&d die towns liiat by 

eartwttd <in one glde^ and Piite^i, Baise^ and 

Cumae on the other. It ^ras at first; afeid sMtna 

long to havci remained, a dark, dusty, and incooi^ 

i^«meiit ^ad<ag6. ^? Nihfl," says Seneca, ^ illo 

earoere longius, nihil ittia faaeibns cdisearis^ qua 

Bofais praeartatt^ son nt* per tendbras visktamtts^ 

8fid nt^ tipsas ^ tixftt is^ w the language of Milton, 

k rendered^ ^ darkness msibk. Great allpwigEfece 

must fee saade for t^ tui^d' style of tfali'd& 

claimer, «as Sttabo, a plam unaffiscted Mthor^ .;;j. 

prior to Seneca, doea not speak of these ixiak^^ 

niendies. However, we my fiiirly rappose it to 

have beeh at tiiat time both gloomy and uaimw, 

as it owas/its pesent bresUlth and el^v^tioii to 

modem labor. Alphonsittl. bega^- and CSiaiieA 

V. completed its improvem^t, and converted it 

into a wide and coovanieift passage. Its length 

is nearly llktcee quartdie of a mile, its breaddi is 

about twenty-^fbw feet, its height is unequal, as 

the entrance at each end k extremely iofty tb ad^ 

mit the ligbft, while the vault lowers as it ad^ 

vancea towards the middle; where it is aiKmt 

twenty*five feet from the ground, it is^ pav^ 

with large flags of lava, and in many places lined, 

and I believe, vaulted with stone-work. During 

the day, two circuktr apertures bcnred through 

the mountain admit a dim glimmering light from 
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above; and at night a lamp burning before an 
image of the blessed Virgin placed in a recesa 
in the middle, casts a feeble gleam over the 
gloomiest part of the passage. Such, however^ 
is the obscnrity towards evening that nobody 
ventorea to go through it mthont a torch, and 
even inrith a torch one feels a sort of joy on escap* 
ing from these subterraneons horrors. This 
grotto is, ontfae wh<de, a very singular and strlk* 
ing chjkct; and the. approach to it on both sides 
between two walls of solid rock, and its lofty 
entrances like the gates into the regions of tKe 
dead, and the shmbs and tufts of wild ftcfwera 
that wave m loose festoons from the top of the 
precipice as if to soften the terrors of die chasm 
beneath, form altogether a picturesque and ex^ 
traordinary combination. 

No prospect can be more truly Elysian than 
that which presented itself, when , we emerged 
from the grotto aiid' passed the little suburb be- 
yond' it. The road runs ia a straight line to the 
aea trough a valley formed by two braaches of 
fdcMe Po&ilipo. On both sides rise groves of 
poplars and mulberry-trtes, united by vines in- 
terwoven in thick clustering garlands, suspended 
over rich harvests of wheat and maize all waving 
to the sea breeze. On the right a road turns off 
and leads through a dell tq the Lagg^Agnam* 
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A hill on one side, and a mountain on the other, 
shaded with poplars, give freshness and verdure to 
the walk. 

The Idke^ though it is a fine expanse of water 
of a circular form, about two mileii in circuin- 
ference, yet derives its ^eatest beauty from the 
verdure |hat borders its margin, and from . the 
noble hills that rise around it and crown its basim 
As there is no mention made of this lake among* 
the ancients, we naay be allowed to suppose that 
it is an artificial hollow, and perhaps the oele* 
brated fish-pofid sunk by Lucullns. His.villat 
stood in the neighborhood or rather close to the 
lake, and the . communication which l^e opened 
bfitween his ponds and the sea is still 4i3C(^ible^ 
The situation corresponds with the account, and 
the extent is by no m?ans too considef^ble, as 
Pliny the Elder assures us, that the posds were 
more expensive than the villa itself, and must 
consequently • haye been prodigious «he^, of 
water.* The silence of the an<»ents with r^arJ 
to this lake, is not, it must be acknowledged, a 
sufficient proof that it was origiuiaiy a fish-poptif. 
it may have been produced since by nat^I^^' 
causes, and in a country so,agltate4 by the y^ovk-^ 
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ing of flubterraneoiis firai, rach diabget may be 
mapponed, wilinoiit improbability, to have ocxmffed. 
But if §ach a phenomenon had taken place, it 
would have been recorded, like the origin of 
Monte Nuavo^ m the annals or at least in the tra^ 
dttioDs of the times. Noir, no mention is made, 
no memorial occurs, of any such revohition; 
while of the pond of Loculhis, so often alhided 
to by the ancients, not the least trace is to be 
found, if we except the vestiges of its cotrnttoni^ 
eatton wkh the sea. It is not tlwrefere uttrea^ 
sonable to conjecture, that the lake of j^nam 
may be the pond of LucuUns, as it occupes 
nearly the same site, and in magnitude corres« 
ponds with the grandeur and the raolence of thai 
luxnrioas Roman. 

As the traveller advances he finds on his righ<^ 
a few paces 6om liie borders of the lahe> the 
Grotto M CMCf a sonall aperture in the side o» 
the momitain^ remorkaUe for a deadly vapm> 
fltat rises from its bottom, and for the perpetual 
experiment of its eflScaey on dogs. If wie may 
credit Cluverius, the fbree of thni exfaaIati<Mi btt> 
not been felt by dogs only, but sometimes tried 
with a resuk more destmctif^e upon Turkish cap* 
tives, and condemned criminalg. Sometimes 
however it is said to have failed on the human 
species^ The effects seem to vary perhaps with 
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the weather and the season, and p<3iiaps/ with 
the workisig of the snbtemsatieMui ingvedienta 
from which it rises* It existed in the same neigh- 
borhood and perhaps in the same place in ancient 
times; it is alloded to by the elder FVby/and 
the s^ots tliat emit it are called by him in hia 
lofty mMrfeF Ckarimea KrobeSf* and spiracula 

mis. 

Tnrmog to the left the travelkr will observn 
an edifice int^uled for the purpose of vapor baths^ 
the vapor rises hot from the earth, and when con« 
fined to a room, very soon throws the person ex<« 
pos^ to its action into a violent perspiration* It 
is supposed to be of peculiar efficacy in rfaeumatid 
and gouty complaints. The air in the vicinity 
of tliis lake is considered as extremely insalubri^ 
mm dnring th^ heats of suittmer ; hoA tlus Axm^ 
gerous quality is asc]:ibed not so much to the aar« 
tare of tbe place itself^ or to the exhalations thait 
arise £rom the soil, as to the stench occasioned bf 
the quantity of flax put into the water to steepr 
at that seasoi^ ; a ciicnmstaisce that wiii astontsb 
tibe i?eadf^ not a Htde, as it is natwd: to suppofe 
that the govemmnot wenld pvokibk a pMctioir 
which even in addconntries is oAbskvv, aad whicb 
in tiot climates must be pestitentiaL 



■» ^ ' 
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From tlie baths we proceeded between two row* 
of trees, for some time along the margin of the 
lake, and then tip a steep hill to Astroni^ once 
tte crater of a volcano, now a royal chase or 
forest The sides and bottom of this vast orifice 
are covered with large trees, and form a scene 
very refreshing and beauttful. The circumference 
above may be about two miles and a half, and 
the descent a quarter of a mile. It is enclosed by 
a stone wall, and reserved for royal amusement. 
It fs said to be well stocked with game of eveiy 
kind. These objects furnished entertainment for ' 
a long and delightful aflemoon : we returned by 
the same road, and entered Naples in the dusk of 
the evening. 

y 

On the third of June we set out on an excur- 
sion to Puteoli, Balae, &c. We took the same 
£oad' as in our last excursion, but instead of turn- 
irtg off *t6 AgmnOj proceeded to the shore. When 
we ^arrived there^' another view opened upon us^ 
varied, rich, and beautiful : on our lefl, the rocky 
promontory of PosiUpo^ and the little - island of 
Nmda rising sttfp from the waves ; on our right 
the road ran aiang steep precipices formed of 
lava, and terminated in Pozzuob. Before us 
appeared in succession the high coast and the 
castle of Baicc, the promontory of Misenus^ and 
the peak of Inarime (Ischia), This union of 
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islands, pTovkontotm, robks^ or castles ft^ma ^ 
OQichaBting b^y of Pozzuolo. The point of the 
promontory of PosiUpo is naturally brpk^n^ aqd 
wrought into yarious bays^ islands, and cayems, 
and these again are hollowed by art into grottos^ 
baths, and recesses^ forming a scene singular^ 
grotesque, and resembling the work of enchant*' 
ment. Hence the Neapolitans call it the Scuola 
di VirgiliOy and ascribe it to the magical powers 
of the poet. We may with n^ore probability 
attribute it in part to Yedius Pollio, whose yilla, 
6o famed for its ponds, stood on the hill behind 
at a little distance ;. and to Augustus' who inbe* 
rited it after the death of Pollio* Li^cullus may 
haye had his share in the work, as well as num^^ 
berless other Romans of equal (^ulience, who 
successiyely inhabited this delicious; coast. 

The island of Ntsidu^ that lies at a little 
distance from the promontory, was andently 
Nms^ and is represented as enyeloped in noxious 
steams, and emitting pestilential exhalations. 

Nem ^ 

Emittit stygium nebulosis a€m siadtar 
Antraque kthifwi isbtem Typbosit aohelBnt. 

LiUan. vi. 

Its situation and modem lEippearance, howeyer, 
are such as to giye an idea of cbobiess and salun 

VOIi* II. c c 
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brity, and aocotdingly it enjoys a betjter repn^ 
tation^ and is at present, made the seat of tbe 
Lazaretto^ 

Thence {MtKeeding along die coast we entered 
Puzzuoh., ancitntiy Puteoliy a town of Greek 
origoi^ and first called Dicaarchia. It was 
erected by the inha!)itants of Cnmffi as a sea* 
port, and is by some supposed to have derived 
its original appellation ftom the exodlence of its 
government, an advantage which few coloniet 
have ever enjoyed* However, it owes its pic->^ 
sent nam^, and indeed itft &me and prosperity 
to the Romans, who abont two centnries before 
the Christian era fortified it, and made it the 
emporinm of the commerce ^ the east. Its 
situation as a sea-port is indeed nnrhralled* It 
stands on a point that jnts ont a little into th^ 
sea, nearly in the centre of a fine bay, called 
ftom it Pntedano or Puzzolano. Its promi-> 
nence forms a natural port, if a port can be 
wantijig ib a bay so well covered by the mt- 
rounding coasts,, and divided into so many creeks 
and harbor?. 

It is easy to guess what the anunation and 
splendor of Puteoli must have been at the time 
when the liehes of the east were poured into its 
lK>som> and when its climate, baths and beanty,^ 
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allured the most opulent Romans to its vicinity. 
Commerce has long since forsaken it; the at- 
tmction of its climate and its situation still re- 
main but operate very feebly on the feelings of 
a people little given to rural enjoyments. Its 
population which formerly spread over the 
neighboring hills, and covered them with pub- 
lic atnd private edifices, is now confined to the 
little prominent point which formed the ancient 
port: and all the magnificence of antiquity has 
eidier been undermined by time, demolished by 
barbarism, or levelled in the dust by earthquakes. 
Vestiges Ihowever remain, shapeless indeed and 
deformed, but numerous and vast enough to give 
some idea of its former extent and grandeur. In 
the square stands a beautiful marble pedestal with 
basso relievos on its pannels, representing the 
fomteen cities of Asia Minor, which had been 
destroyed by an earthquake and rebuilt by 
Tiberiui^. It supported a statue of that Emperor^ 
erected by the same cities as a monument of their 
gratitude. Each city is represented by a figure 
bearing in its hand some characteristic emblem* 
The cathedral is supposed to stand on the ruins 
of a temple, and is undoubtedly built in a great 
degree of ancient materials, as appears by the 
blocks of marble which in many places form its 

wails. 

tt 2 
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On the hill behind the town are the remains of 
an amphitheatre, called after that at Rome the 
Coliseum ; it was of considerable magnitude^ but 
not comparable to that whose name it assumes. 
The gates and a large portion of the vaults and 
under apartments remain. One of these apatt- 
mentSj or rather dungeons, in which St. Janu- 
arius, the patron of Naples, is said to have been 
confined^ is now turned into a damp and gloomy 
chapel; the arena is a garden: vines, figtrees, 
and pomegranates have gradually crept up the 
circumference, and now cover the steps and 
wave over the rums— a melancholy |«t plcasmg 
picture ! Close to the amphithqaJw are other vast 
fragments, probably of th^ iwfChs that stood in this 
neighborhood. 

But ^e most striking monuments of PuteoU 
are the remains of the temple of Jupiter S^rapis^ 
and those of the mole that formed the port ; the 
former stands in the precincts of the town, 
partly in a garden and partly in the barracks, 
but surrounded and almost concealed by petty 
uninteresting buildings. The form of this edifice 
was nearly square, of about one hundred and 
thirty feet in length, and somewhat less in 
breadth. It was enclosed in a court divided into 
small apartments, several of which still exist. 
Of the four columns of the portico three are 
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standings the fourth lies extended on the pave- 
inent; they are of marhle, forty feet high, and 
Corinthian; the cell in the centre was rounds 
ai^ its roof supported by sixteen pillars; the 
pedestals remain ; the shafts were transported to 
the palace of Casertd, and form I believe^ the 
beautiful colonnade of the chapel. The marble 
pavement of the court is nearly entire, but 
covered with mud and stagnant water. The 
vapors that rise from this infected pool during 
the heats of summer are not unfrequently Iktal 
to the soldiers in the neighboring barracks* 
Yet a few laborers could remove the mud in one 
day, and a pump might carry off the water! 
Some beautiful statues have been found buried 
in the earth or under the ruins, and many fine 
fragments of capitals, cornices, and sculptured 
fiieases still remain scattered around in the midst, 
of dirt and rubbish. 

The Mole was a work of inferior beauty, but 
of far greater difficulty ; several of its piles still 
stand unshaken: they are sunk in deep water, 
and once supported arches, parts of which re« 
main suspended in shattered grandeur over the 
waves. This method of forming a mole like a 
bridge of arches instead of solid wall is much 
cheaper, and equally useful, and deserves to be 
imitated in similar works. When this vast mass, 
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tras first erected, or by whom, it is difllicnit to 
•determine. Seneca speaks of a mole under the 
name of pilae,^ and Strabo mentions walls car- 
ried ont into the sea to enable 'ships of burden 
to unload with convenience. But whoever built 
it, we know from an inscription at Pozzuoh 
that Antxminus repaired it when damaged or 
thrown down by the fury of the waves. Its 
«oUdity and durability is owing, in a gi^t dei 
gree, to the quality of the cement, made of 
Pczzolano sand, which hardens under water, 
and acquires the strength and consistency of 
tearble. These arches bear at present the name 
of Caligula, and are supposed by the people at 
Pozzuoh to be the remains of the bridge which 
that prince, in one of his fits of phrenzy, threw 
over the bay from Putedi to Baia or Baulis. 
But the learned reader need not be informed, that 
Caligula's bridge was like that of Xerxes, whom 
he intended to imitate, a temporary bridge erected 
upon boats, formed princfpally of wood, and car- 
ried from the extremity of the mole tp the opposite 
coast. In length, s )lidity, and decoration, it 
probably surpassed its model, as it did also in ex- 
travagance and inutility .-f- 
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* Ep. 77. 

f Suet. Caligula^ 19 ; and for a fuller description of the 
bridge, and the exhibitions displayed upon it^ see Dio, lyiii. 
and Broiler's Tacitus, Supplement viii. Annal. cum, Notts, 
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Oa tbe road that leads alopg the eoaBtfrom 
Pozmoh to the. Lucrim lake stood Cicero's 
Villa, called by him PuteoUmum aod Academa. 
Plinjr relates that it was on the shore, and adorned 
with a grove^ and a portico, which seems to have 
been remarkable for its beauty; he< addsy that 
Cicero erected here a moaumenty aiMl- that shortly 
after his death a foimtaia of warm water, very 
wholesome for the eyes^ burst forth, and gave 
occasion to an ^igram, which the philosopher 
quotes with applause.* The portico is faUi^>the 
groves are withered^ the foimtain dried up, and 
not a vestige of the Academic retire^t left b^ltind 
to mark its situatv>n. The verges renaam^ and 
perpetuate at once the glory of the Qrator, tb^ 
&me of the fountam, the beauty of the viUo, aod 
what is more honorable than all united, the gratis 
tude of the writer Lanrea. Tnllins, , Ciceroni 
freed-^n. . 

■ • ' 

It i^pears from various passages in Cicero's 
letters that he had two villas on this coast, the 
one which I have just mentioned, on the shore ; 
the other, on the hills beyond the I^fucrine lake^ 
called the Cumanum, as lying towards that city, 
and nearer to it than to PuteaU. Perhaps the 
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latter wad a mere lodge or stunmer-bonse, of 
course ob- a much smaller scale. Of these villas 
one stood on the hills, and commanded the 
Cm^ P^legraiy the bay of Puteoli with its 
islands Misenus and Bam% the othicr on the beach 
^oyed the hreei^ and mnrmnrs on the sea, so 
deKghtM to a contemplatiTe mind r Cicero knew 
not which of the two he preferred, bnt com- 
plained that the crowd of visitors that interrapted 
Ins leisure in these retreats contribnted not a 
little to cmmterbalance their attractions. Qcero's 
Academics do not, however, take their name ftdisk 
his Academia^ but from the snbject itself; as the 
£ak)gne whidi the 6rst book relates took place at 
thfr villa of Varro, somewhere in the neigfaborlmod, 
and within the distance of a walk. The scene of 
the two first books, De F^iibm, is laid in the 
Cuman viUa. 1%e dialogue De Fato took place in 
the Acadeiiu^. The spot, the snbject, the speakers 
hofth fipte4 to perbh in so short a time during the 
conftost Irlnch they both foresaw, and endeavored 
ip v^ to avert, were citcumstances which give a 
pecn^ar interest ta this diak^e^ and increase our 
ff^e^ that it has not reached us in a less, muti- 
lated state. 
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rttts Julms^Zacus Idiorinus-^jhermiSi 
vatians m-ka drigint^ Stat&Soff am 
^ 'Baia — Bort qf. Mitenus-r-Mar^ I 
Efysian Rdds — Pramontaty and Taum 
senus — Stdfatara — Uternum^ iSf^W R 
Cuma-^Ctrolto of the SutiL 



«• « 



It is nraal totake a boat at Pifnaawh, an4 tew 
aeross the bay ta the Loorme kkew Paasing 
mear the shore onr guide shewed us the raaains 
of a mole, which is still called Lanterna di 
Porto Giutio, and is the only moBmnent of the 
walls or snbatnictioDs erected by Agrq>pa to 
form a harbor in the Locrine lake, and ^of the 
name which it rec^ved when finished. I- need 
not observe, tibat bodi Hoorace and Virgi) have 
cdebrated tins msgntfioent nnd^^rtakingK. tite one 
tnming it as if inddasitally ineixtipnec]^ into a 
delicate compliment; the other describii^ it ia 
ail the splendor of poetry, as one of the distin- 
guishing features of Italy, This work, on the 
one side, opened a communication between the 
lakes Avemus.and Lucrinus; and on the other. 
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seems to have enclosed a certain space of the 
bay itself to add to the last-mentioned lake and 
form it into a capadons harbor. Befoie this 
undertaking, the Lucrinns was protected by a 
mole of such antiquity that it was attributed to 
Hercules. It bordered on the beach, and formed 
a road as well as a mole. Of the Lucrine lake 
a small part only remains, now a muddy pool 
half coyered with reeds and bull-rushes. The 
eentre, liiough remarkable &r its depth, was in 
mie riiort night changed into a conical moun* 
tain** The mountain is a vast mass of cinders, 
black and barren, and is called MoMe Niuyco. 
The pool, however diminished in its sii^e and 
appearance, still retains the name and honors of 
the Locrine lake. 

r 

We landed on its banks, and following a path 
"tfiat winded through a vineyard came to the 
borders of the lake Avemus. This lake is a 
circular sheet of water, of about a mile asid a 
half in circumference, and of immaose depth; 
surrounded with ground mi one side low, on the 
other high but not- steep, ctdttvated afl around, 
but not much wooded, a scene on die whole> 
tight, airy, and exhilarating. How uidike the 
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* An. 1538. 
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abodes of the Cimmerians^ the darkened iakCy 
the gloamjf forests^ the blasts exhaled from tkk 
infernal regiom, the funereal cypress, the feebk 
screams, the fiitting ghosts — Does ATerntts then 
owe all its horrors to poetical fiction ? or is the 
face of nature entirely altered since the time of 
Homer? Tb both these causes mndi is to be 
attribated. 

Tile Greeks in Homer's time knew bnt little 

<£ Italy^ and what litde they knew ' bordered 

greatly on the marvdlons. Tliey had heard 

perhaps of its nnmerbns islands^ its rocky coasts^ 

tod above idL of its volcanos possibly at ah 

•arUer period very nmnerons and destmcdve m 

their eruptions. Some exaggerated account of 

the wonders of the Campi Phl^m had readied 

their ears^ and while their su^hureons vapors 

and agitated surface seemed to them to announce 

die Vicinity of hell, their caverns could not but 

appear as so many avenues to that region of 

liorror. Such an opinion^ however absurd it 

may appear tons, is still very natural. A volcano 

is the most tremendous phenomenon presented 

to. the eyes of mortals. All the agitation of 

earthquakes, all the crash of thunder, all the 

horrors 4>f darkness, all the Uaze of lightnings 

and all the rage of conflagration, are united and 

armdl with tenfold terror in an enipticm. Its 
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mppeanmce and effects seem not to dniicnmoe the 
arm of the Almighty extended from heaven to 
chastise and to correct at the same time; bat 
resonble the rage of demons broke loose from 
their imson. armed with the Jlame^ of heU to 

Haice in an age far more refined^ and among a 
well informed people^ there were fonnd several 
wbo^ at the first celebrated eruption of Vesuvins*^ 
imagined that the whole frame of nato^re was in 
the act of dissolution^ and that both gods and 
men woe about to perish in one common ruin^f'. 
£ven in modem times^ when enlightened by the 
rays of the gospel^ and better acquainted with 
the destiny of man both here and hereafter^ the 
common people feel a propensity to suppose that 
a volcano is a sort of inlet into hell^ throngb 
which demons move to and fro when coi^mis* 
sioned to execute the decrees of divine justice. 
No wonder therefore that tiie Greeks^ ignorant 
«md ,balf barbarous as they then were^ should 
have bdHeved^ or that poets should have fe^ed, 
that a region of which such terrific tales were 
told, was the vestibule of hell^ atvi jamuB 
DitfB. 
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To this Ve may add, that the Avermw, whidi 
prohably occupied the crater of an extitignished 
volcano, might at that period and long after^ 
merely cover the lower pa:rt of the abyss, while 
the steep rocky banks towering to a prodigiods 
elevation above it, were shaded with shtubs, and 
its orifice was almost closed with a whole forest of 
trees hanging over the precipice and increasing 
its gloom* At the same time, in a place so im'^ 
pregnated with fire, it is probable that various 
sulphnreons steams rising from the bottom or 
bursting from the sides of the cavern, might fill 
^Ae viU3t holloW, and undisturbed by the action of 
the aur bimd in pestilential clodds over its star- 
fac6. 

Such may have been the original state of ilie 
lake Avernus, corresponding sufficiently with the 

* ■ 

description given by the poets, and when accom^ 
panied by the supernumerary horrors which the 
superstition of the times threw around it, an ob- 
ject in a very high degree, awful and terrific. Af-- 
terwards, the water may have increased (and m 
the neighborhood of the Lucrine lake, and so near; 
the sea it may easily be supposed to increase) 
and have approached nearer the margin ; at the 
same timq;, the woods may have been diminished 
by the growing population of the towns 6f Cum^e, 
PttteoH, and Misenus^ and of course the Avernus 
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miirt have gradnalljr lost mtich of its horrors and 
its maligtiity. The impres^on however had been 
VBnAe^ temples had been boiit^ priests established, 
and the worship of the infexnal deities, rtligio dira 
Jady still continued to attract crowds to the banks 
of the Avemns. This fashion wa$ prevalent 
enough even in Annibal^s time to afibrd that 
crafty Carthaginian an opportunity <^ reconnm* 
traig the ramparts <^ PuteoUj under pretext eS 
•flering sacrifice on the banks of Avemna«* 

At length in the reign of Angnstns the formar 
tioB of the Porta» Jtdins dispelled the few hoirors 
thit cdntinnKBd to brood over the in&rnaT'lake; 
the sacred groves that still shaded its banks and 
hung over its margm were cat down ; the barrier 
amt «p«««d it freb Ae Lnorta™ wa. maoved, 
and not only the ^ters of the latt^ but the 
waves of die neighbpifing sea were admitted into 



* Tit. Liv. xxiv. 12. . 
Speaking.Qf this visit Silius says. 

Turn tristi nemore^ atque umbris nigrantibus horrens 
Etformidatus volucri, lethale vomebat 
Suffuso vircis ocerlo, Stygiaque per urbes 
Ilelligione sacer sasvtun retinebat boaorem- 
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the stagnaikt. gnlpb of Avernus. llii» erAeiepnz^ 
lio¥r:iey^ was contemplated with somi^ awe and 
appr^henuMoii : and the a^tation of the wati^^ 
occasioned probably by the descent of those of 
the former lake into the lower basin of the latter^ 
was magnified into a tempest, and asaibed to thf. 
anger of the infernal divinities. The statue of 
one shewiad by a profuse sweat either its fear or 
its indignation; that of anolti^r leaped^ it wai 
said^ froiti ita .pedestal ; and recourse wi^ had af 
usual to sacrifices^ in order to appease the irritated 
Manes* Is^ the mean tin»e> the port. was fiBisbr 
ed ; the/ATemus was stripped of its infernal hor- 
rors, ai^ etrer aftar ranked among ordinaxf 
lakes. / . . 

StagDaiate^ee]!ebreBl niiac mitia. . jfi{. ItaL 

On the southern bank stands a large and h&j 
octagonal edifice, with niches in the walls, an^ 
with halls adjoining. Jt is vaulted^ and of bridc^ 
imd is supposed by some to be the temple of Fh>- 
serjnne^ by others^ that of Avernus itself^ whose 
43tatne, as appeiurs from the circumstance mention- 
ed above, stood in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake. This building was probably incrusted with 
marble^ and decorated with pillars; it is now 
surrounded by a vineyard, and pleases the eye by 
its magnitude site, and proportions. It wouM 
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not be difficult to repair it, if the government or 
proprietors were disposed so to do. Many anti>' 
qnanes imagine it to have been a bath; but 
thongh its fonn be wdl adapted to such an object^ 
we do not find that the waters of ifhe Avemus 
were employed fot that purpose. 

On the opposite side of the lak^^ under a steep 
overhung with shrubs and brambl^^ is the even- 
ing of a subterraneous gallery, called by the 
guides, and indeed by the people, the Groito 
delta StinUa. The first gaHery runs us^r the 
Monte GriUo, and its direction is towards Baia^ 
but it opens into another on the tight tending to^ 
wards Cuma ; after some progress in this seooed 
passage we came to a piece of water now c^ed 
the bath of the Sybil, and were tnmsported oTer 
it on the backs of our guides. On the opposite 
side the gromid rises rapidly, and all further pro- 
gress is precluded by the fi^dlai walls. The situ- 
ation and appearance of this cavern correspond 
exactly with the description of Virgil, and are suf- 
ficient to authorize us in supposing it to be the 
same to which he alludes, if he had any real ob-> 
ject in view, and not merely a general imitation 
of Homer; 

Spelunca alta fuit^ vastoque immanis hiata 
Scrupea^t tuta lacu ni^^ nemorumque tenebrls. 

Lih, vi. 
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It probably branched oat into several other gftUe-^ 
ries, and. may have communicated with many 
large caveros^ as wdl as with the various vales 
and lakes that lie so thick on this peninsula, and once 
perhaps formed the whole scenery of the infernal 
regions, so beautifully colored by Virgil. In this 
case, the stream which we passed might possibly 
have represented the Acheron; and indeed the 
black surface of the water ; the feeble glimmering 
of the torches, and their red smouldering flamea 
half lost in their own smoke and in the vapors of 
the place ; the craggy vaults closing over us and 
losing themselves in darkness ; the squalid forms 
of our guides and attendants, appearing and dis^ 
a{^pearing with their torches, as they carried us 
over one by one, all seemed well adapted to infer- 
nal scenery, and were appropriate appendages of 
the entrance into the regions of the dead 

Per speluncas^ saxis structas asperis, pendentibuS) 
Maximii; ubi rigida constat crassa caligo inferum. 

• * • 

Enn. dp, Cic, Tus^c. 

Homer places the Ciomiieri^s in these subter- 
aguaeous abodes. 

VOL. II. Z> D 
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Oii^ iitif ay trtgi^o-i Ttpo^ ovpetviv tufffpinta, 
Owfl' itap ajr it) yaCioLv atir' ovpavoiev vpfytpvti^cu' 
'AAA* iir« vv^ o\o^ teratou htXolcri ^porom. 

Odyss, xi. 

This description notwithstanding its poetical 
splendor^ may possibly be grounded on reality.* 
We may easily conceive that in an early and half- 
savage state of society^ men might have preferred 
caverns so large and commodious to such hovels as 
they were then capable of erecting 4 and there are 
many instances on record of human beings in 
considerable numbers inhabiting such receptacles. 
Not to speak of the barbarous inhabitants of the 
norths nor of some of the semi-barbarians of the 
souths who have chosen to live under ground; 
even the polished Romans themselves seem some- 



* Hiny places the city of the Cimmerians on the banks 
of the Jvemus, and Festus represents them as a real people 
who inhabited deep and gloomy dells. Cimmerii dicantur 
homines^ qui frigoribus occupatQ^ terras incolunt^ quales fue- 
irunt inter Baias et Cumas, in ea regione in qua convallis sa- 
tis eminent! jugo circumdata est^ quae neque matutino neque 
vespertino tempore sole contegitur. Such cold and guniesi 
Tallies are common enough in Wales and Scotland^ but we 
are rather surprised to find them discovered by this gram- 
marian in the neighborhood of Naples. 
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times to have preferred grottos tp their palaced*, 
as we may collect from an expression of Se- 
neca^f*; and from the accomit which Strabo gives 
of a place on or near the road from Rome 
to Naples^ called Spelunca. This place is 
now by corruption turned into Sperlanga, and 
lies at the foot of Mount C(ECubus^ on the pro- 
montory near ths southern extremity of the 
Locus FundanuSj about sixteen miles from Ter- 
radna. Of the many caverns here situate^ con- 
taining magnificent and sumptuous villas^ ac- 
cording to Strabo no trace remains. Tacitus 
speaks of an accident which happened, and the 
danger to which l^berius was exposed while 
dining in one of them.;}; 

In Malta near the Citta Vecchia are still shewn 
the vestiges of a subterraneous city, for the ex- 
tent of the galleries and the regularity of the 
streets almost entitle the place to this appellation. 



* Of these isummer grottos some specimens may be seen 
on the borders of the lake of Albano. 

t The expression of Seneca alluded to> '' ex quo depres^ius 
astivos specusfoderint. Cons, ad Helviam, ix. 

t Annal. Lib. iv. 69. 

D D 2 
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The rock is not only cnt into spacious passages, 
bnt hollowed ont into separate houses with their 
different apartments, and seems to have been ca- 
pable of containing a considerable number of fa- 
milies. Such an abode must without doubt have 
been gloomy ; but in a country like Malta^ where 
the heat is intense, and the reflection from the 
chalky soil is painful ; where there is little ver- 
dure and still less shade; gloom and coolness 
under ground are perhaps preferable to glare and 
heat above. 

The Cimmerians seem to have been given to 
the worship of the infernal deities, and to have 
acted as priests and interpreters of the oracle 
established in the centre of their subterraneous 
abode. TTiis superstition was probably of a very 
lucrative nature, and accordingly survived the 
fall of those who first established it, and seems to 
have continued, though gradually declining, aU 
most down to the time of the Caesars. No coun- 
try is better adapted to the practice of such a 
system of imposition, or more favorable to the 
illusions by which it is carried on. Deep ca- 
verns, the extent and outlets of which were 
known only to the priests who inhabited them ; 
subterraneous waters, sometimes collected in cold 
stagnant pools, and at other times boiling up in 
hot fountains ; holhw sounds^ sulphureous vapors. 
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and sudden flames^ the natural effects of fire al- 
ways active though not always visihle in this vol- 
canic region, are circumstances wonderfully cal- 
culated to work strongly upon the imagination, 
and aid the operations of necromantic art. How- 
ever, about the era of Augustus, the light of sci- 
ence had penetrated even these recesses, and ba- 
nished thence the priests, the oracle, and all the 
phantoms they had conjured up ; and the grotto 
of Avemus formerly the haunt of the dead, was. 
turned to the advantage of the living, and con^ 
verted by Cocceius into a subterraneous commu- 
nication between PuteoU and Cumce. How long 
this passage remained open, or whether obstruct-r 
ed by time or by volcanic convulsions, it is not 
easy to conjecture : to re-open it would be an 
operation probably of no great difficulty, though 
of considerable expence ; an evil perhaps of too 
great a magnitude to be counterbalanced by the 
gratification which it might afford to public cu-r 
riosity.* 

We returned by the path by which we came, 
leaving the Lucrinus on our right, and Monte 



* The lake of Avemus with tbe neigboring Lucrious arc 
like that of Agnano, infected in the hot months hj the flax 
deposited in them ^ an evil which calls loudly fur the inter- 
ference of the government. 
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Ntufco rising on our left^ and crossing the mole of 
Hercules we re-embarked^ and proceeded along 
the coast to Baice. The bay of BauB is a semi* 
circular recess just opposite the harbor of Pozzu^ 
olOy and about three miles distant from it. It is 
lined with ruins^ the remains of the villas and the 
baths of the Romans ; some advance a consider- 
able way cut^ and though now under the waves 
are easily distinguishable in fine weather. The 
taste for building in the waters and encroadiing 
on the sea^ to which Horace alludes^ is exempli'- 
fied in a very strildng manner aU along this 
coast*. The first object that attracts the atten- 
tion, and is pointed out by the guides^ are the 
baths called the Terme di Nerone. , This empe- 
ror had here a magnificent villa, and had pro- 
jected or, as Suetonius'f' says, commenced, a re- 
servoir in which he intended to collect all the hot 
waters that spring up at or near BauE. This 
edifice was to have extended from Misenus to the 
lake Avemus, a distance of three miles and a half 
in a direct line, and more than four including the 
windings of the coast ; it was to have been lined 



* Marisque Bails obstrepentis urges 

Summovere littora, 

Parum locuples continente ripa. 

Carm, ii. 18. 
t Suet. Nero, 31. 
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with porticos and roofed. However, there is no 
particular reason (unless we admit the traditionr 
ary appellation of the place to be such) for sup- 
posing that the baths in question belonged to this 
work, or formed any part of the villa of Nero. 
This villa was at or near Baulis. 

The baths we are now contemplating, consist 
of several galleries worked through the rock, an4 
terminating in a fountain of boiling water. The 
vapor that arises from this fountain fills the whole 
cavern, and is so hot and oppressive as to render 
the approach difficult to persons not accustomed 
to the eflfects of steam. The guides however run to 
it to fetch some of its water. The galleries are 
high, and wide mough to allow two persons to 
pass without inconvenience. There are also some 
apartments cut out of the solid stone for the ac- 
commodation of bathers. These mineral waters 
seem to pervade the whole region; they do2^e 
through the rocks, work their way under the 
sands, and heat them even to a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. They have been known, 
and their utility has been experienced for more 
than two thousaud years; they were never pro- 
bably more neglected than they are at present; 
no care is taken to collect them; no buildings 
have been erected for the accommodation of visit- 
ants. The Neapohtans behold with indifference 
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an the beauties aad slir ilie ^rearaxes of tfaeir 
coasts. 

Varia circum oblectamioa vU« 
Vaporiferas^ blandiBsima littora, Bataa. 

Staiitts, S^lv. ill. 

From die Thertna we advanced to a little pro* 
jection of the shore^ on whidi stands an edifice 
octagonal on the ontside^ but within circular^ 
called at present Temph di Venere. Behind 
this edifice are a range of apartments called the 
Camax di Venere; they are ornamented with 
basso relievos in stucco^ which are said to have 
some merit in point of execution, but are of too 
obscene a nature to admit examination. Venus 
had a temple on this coast, and it was so placed 
between the Lucrine lake and Baiae as to take its 
name occasionally from either, as indeed the bay 
itself in which it stood was sometimes called Bai- 
anus and sometimes Lucrinus.* We have no 



* I moat here observe^ that Clayerius upon this as upon 
another occitsion which I noticed above> seems to take the 
expression of poetry in the strict acceptation of geog;raphical 
prose. He must have perceived that Baue, Cuma, Lucrh^ 
nui, and Avernw extend their appellation far beyond their 
natural limits^ and sometimes include the whole vicinity. He 
himself observes^ that the springs of Baia were once called 
4^a CumaruBf and quotes Lucretius to prove it^ 
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data to enable us, to ascertain the precise spot on 
which this edifice stood, but we may confidently 
aver that no site could be better adapted to it 
than that assigned by popular tradition. Vf nus 
presided over this coast and all its bays, its baths, 
its fountains, and its lakes ; she had deserted Pa- 
phos and Cytheray and settled with all her train 
of loves and sports, on the delicious shore of Baia. 
A sky for ev'er serene, seas never ruffled, perpe- 
tual spring and eternal verdure, may be supposed 
to have allured the goddesa to her new abode; 
but her actual influence appeared in the general 
manners and amusements of the place, — in scenes 
of revelry, bacchanalian songs, wanton groups 
and effeminate music. ^' Videre ebrios per lit^ 
tora errantes, et commessationes navigantium et 
symphoniarum cantibus perstrepentes lacus et 
dlia, quae velut soluta legibus luxuria non tantum 
peccat, set publicat, quid necesse est."* 

No situation is more appropriate to the temple 
of this presiding divinity th^n this little promon- 
tory, whose jutting point commands the whole 
bay, with all its scenery of hills, towns, lakes, 
and villas. 



* Seneca, Epist. li. 
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LitQfi beato aureum Veneris! 
Baiae superbae blanda dona naturae. 

Martial. i 



I 



At a little distance from the temple of Venus 
rises another circular edifice, vaulted and lighted 
from above like the Pantheon, and still further 
on, another nearly similar; this latter is called 
the temple of Diana, as the former is termed the 
temple of Mercury; the traces of conduits for 
conveying water to all their apartments, and 
their situation on a coast where baths were pro- 
bably in more estimation and request than tem- 
ples, famish a very plausible pretext to the sup- 
position of their being ThemuE. Their shattered 
forms, shaded here and there with shrubs and 
flowers, rising on the margin of the sea on a 
coast so beautifal, yet so soUtary, produce a fine 
and uncommon effect. 

Advancing southward, we passed under the 
castle of Baiae ; * a fortress on the brow of a 
rocky precipice, rising to a considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea, and forming the point of a 
little promontory. Its appearance at a distance 



* BauB is said to derive its name from one of the com* 
panions of Ulysses. 

Sedes Ithacesia Baii. Silius. 
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is rather splendid and majestic, owing to its size 
and the rich color of the stone of which it is 
hnilt. 

Somewhat more than a quarter of a mile he* 
yond BaitBy there rises almost on the heach, a 
semicircular huilding, with a gallery within^ 
adorned with basso relievos in stucco ; popular 
tradition ennobles this edifice with the appella-r 
tion of the tomb of Agri{^ina« The reader may 
recollect that this empress, after having escaped 
the fate intended for her at sea on her return 
from BaicB, was conveyed to her own villa on 
the Lucrine lake, and shortly after murdered 
there: she was burnt privately, and her tomb^ 
which was erected after the death of Nero, in 
the neighborhood, and on the hill near the road 
to Misenus, corresponded rather with her mis- 
fortunes than with her rank.* 

BaicBy indeed, was not only the seat of volup- 
tuousness, but sometimes also the theatre of 



* Tac. Ann. xiv. 4, 5, 6, and 7. — ^There is something 
awful and terrific in the sound of the trumpet heard on the 
neighboring hills $ and in the nightly lamentations^ sup- 
posed to issue from the tomb of Agrippina. (Cap. 10.) 
Nero fled — Obversabatur maris illius et litorum gravis as- 
pectus ! 
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craelty; tirp vices intiinately allied^ and not nn* 
frequently most notoriously displayed in places 
whence the smiling features of nature might 
seem to have banished at least the latter. The 
murder of a parent^ thcf barbarous termination 
of the feast of CaracaUa, and the secret execu- 
tions of the island of Caprea, only shew what a 
monster man becomes when his power is equal to 
bis malignity. The supposed tomb of Agrippina 
may possibly be a part^ perhaps the theatre, of the 
villa of BauUs, which once belonged to Hortensius^ 
and was afterwards the favorite resort of some of 
the Emperors, and, upon this occasion, the scene 
of the last interview between Nero and hi* 
mother. 

Under the little promontory of BauHs^ arc 
the Cento Camerelle^ a number of grottos, open*. 
ing in front to the sea, communicating with efM^h 
other within, and branching out into several 
long galleries, that form a sort of labyrinth. 
Their object is not known ; they may have been 
reservoirs of fresh water, or perhaps mere sub- 
structions supporting some edifice. Ascending 
the hill, we came to the Piscina Mirabilc, a 
subterraneous edifice, vaulted, and divided by 
four rows of arcades. Its date, author^ and des- 
tination, are equally unknown. Some antiqua- 
ries suppose it to have been a fish-pond, as its 
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present appellaticm imports^ belonging to one of 
the great villas that rose on this eminence, -pex^ 
haps to that of LucnUus^ who is said to havis 
spared no expense in the erection of such re- 
ceptacles. Others imagine^ that it was intended 
as a cistern of fresh water for tJie supply of the 
fleets while it lay in the port of Mis^ius, sita<^ 
ated immediately under the hili, on which die 
Piscina Mirabik stands. If I might be allowed 
to add one conjecture more to the preceding^ I 
should be tempted to ask^ whether this artificial 
cavern/ and many similar works in the same di- 
rection, may not be parts of that vast reservoir 
^to which I have already alluded) planned and 
commenced by Nero, but never finished. Its mag<^ 
nitude, proport')ns, and devation, are all on a 
grand scale, and announce the opulence and 
magnificence of its author; while its vaults and 
arcades correspond precisely with the account 
given of that Emperor^s projected edifice — " In.- 
choabat,"* says Suetonius, '^ pisdnam a Miseno 
ad Avemum lacum, ctmtectamy porticUms con- 
clusam,^q}Xo qujdquid totis Baiis cafidar^m esset, 
con verteretun** * 

ft 
At the foot of the hill on whidi we stood, the 

•Nero, 31, 
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port of MisenuB expands inwarcb) and protected 
by high lands on either side, forms a haven^ tran* 
qnil^ though not very capadons. It was made, 
by Angostns, the principal station c^ the Roman 
fleet in the Mediterranean^ and by its central 
and commanding situation, is extremely weU 
calculated for every naval object. It is sepa* 
rated at its extremity by a narrow neck of land 
from the Maremorto ; through this neck a canal, 
over which there is a bridge, opens a communica- 
tion between the two basins, which anciently, may 
probably have formed parts of the same port» 
On the side opposite ^s canal to the west, another 
bed of sand protects the Mare morto from the 
incursions of the sea ; while the lofty promontory 
of Misenus on the south, and the mountains 
called Procida and Selvaggi on the north, cover it 
from every rougher breeze. 

Along its shores, under the shelter of these 
hiUs, lay extended the Elysian fields, Can^ 
Elisi! They are shaded by mulberries and pop- 
lars, garlanded by festoons of vines, fanned by 
sea breezes from the south, refreshed by the 
waves of the Mare morto that eat into the 
shore, and form numberless creeks and recesses ; 
and their lonely paths are lined on all sides by 
tombs intermingled with cypresses. Such a 
scene, by its secluded beauty, its silence, and its 
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tranqoillity^ might attract the living ; yet it seems 
to have been at all times abandoned to the dead^ 
and from the sepulchres that adorn it^ and the 
undisturbed repose that seems to reign over it, it 
resembles a region secluded from the intrusion of 
mortals, and placed above the influence of human 
vicissitude and agitation 

Semota a nostrU rebus sejunctaque longe. 

Luc. i. 59. 

The solitude of the place, its destination, and the 
recollection of Virgif s description, difiuse a certain 
melancholy over the mind, and dispose it imper^ 
cqptibly to reflection and musing. 

Such are the Elysian fields^ a name that 
sounds so harmoniously to the ears of the classic 
youth, and opens so many enchanting scenes to 
his imagination. He will be disappointed in 
reading the description, and little less so in con- 
templating the reality. In the splendor of a 
Neapolitan firmament, he will seek in vain fpr 
that pw'ple light so delightful to his boyish 
fancy; and on the sandy beach of the Mare 
morto, he will discover no traces of the crystal 
Eridanus; he will look to no purpose for mea- 
dows ever green, rills always full, and banks 
and hillocks of downy moss. The truth ig, 
Virgil improves and embellishes whatever he 
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touches; Jkuidled by the contemplation of im^ 
tore, his genius rises above her^ and gives to her 
features, charms and beauties of his own creation. 
The hilk, the groves, the paths^ he copied from 
the scenery now before us ; but he waters them 
with purer streams ; he calls up tmfading flowers 
to grace them; and he lights them with a new 
sun, and milder constellations. 

We turned with regret from a spot so cele-« 
Inrated, and came to the rocky promontory of 
Misenus. It is hollowed into vast grots and 
caverns, intended anciently perhaps for baths^ 
and perhaps for docks for ship-building. The 
town, it is supposed, stood on the summit of the 
prmnontory; its site is marked by masses ot 
ruins, and .the vestiges of a theatre ; unless, with 
some antiquaries, we choose to consider these 
scattered heaps as the remains of one or other 
of the villas so numerous in the immediate nei^-- 
borhood of Misenus. The principal and most 
extensive of these seats was that of LuculluSj 
afterwards occupied by Tiberius. Phsedrus iii- 
forms ns that it was situate on the very pinnacle 
of the hill, as it not only commanded the adja* 
cent coasts, but extended its view to the seas of 
Sicily.* This villa, with its gardens and por- 

* Cssar Tiberius^ quum petens Neapolim 
In Misenensem villam venissct suam 
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ticosy muat have occupied a con8ider4t>k * apace, 
and left but little room for the town, which of 
course must have been situated lower down and 
probably on the sea shore. That such indeed 
was its real site, we may infer in opposition to 
the common opinion, from Pliny the younger, 
who says that the house which he and his mo- 
ther inhabited, was separated by a small court 
from the sea. '^ Residimus in ared domiis, q^a 
mare a tectis modico spatio dividebat.**^ Thte 
hill that forms the point of the promontory ii 
steep and lofty. It does not appear to me to 
bear, as is ft'equently represented, any appeavanoe 
of a maqsoleum, nor can I believe that Virgil had 
any such imaginary resemblance in view; he 
probably adopted a popular tradition, when h« 
placed the tomb of Misenos on its base.*!* 

Monte sub aerio qai nunc Misenos ab iUo 
Dicitur, «temuinque tenet per sscula ndmen, 



Qvm monte f ammo posfta LncuUi maau 

. ti^itftcULt Siculum e$ prospieit Tuseum man. 

♦ Ti. «0. 

t Solinus^ Mela, and Strabo ascribe tbis appellation to the 
tame origin as Virgil; and as tbey were nearly contempora- 
ries witii that poet, Ihey oamiQl b^ soppo^ to b^ve adopted 
pnt of )^ poetical fictions as an bistpridil anecdote. 

VOL. !!• £ £ 
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It is not a little remarkable^ that most of the 
poiDts and promontories represented by the Ro- 
man poet as monuments of great personages or 
illustrions events^ still retain their ancient appel- 
lations^ while so many other titles and names, in 
many respects more important, have gradually 
yielded to modern substitutions and sunk into ob- 
livion. Is this difference to be ascribed to the 
influence of poetry, and have the latter perished 
because not recorded in verse ? ^ Cafrent quia vate 
sacro." They had no poet, and they died. 

As the evening approached we re-embarked, 
and crossing the bay landed at Pozzuoh, and 
thence* proceeded to the Solfatara^ which lies 
about a mile north-east of the town. This appel- 
lation, is a corruption of Sulphurate^ and is given 
to an oval plain, extending* on an eminence, but 
surrounded on all sides by an elevated border re- 
sembling a rampart. The shattered hills that 
form this rampart are impregnated with sulphur, 
and heated by a subterranean firip. They are des- 
• titute of all verdure and all appearances of vege- 
tation. The plain below is a pale yellow surface 
of sulphureous marie, thrown like a vault over an 
abyss of fire. Its heat almost scorches the feet of 
those who pass over it, and the workings of the 
furnace beneath are heard distinctly through it. 
A stamp or the rolling of a stone over it re-bellows 
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in hollow murmurs, wealcaaing ad they descend till 
they lose themselves in the vastness of the abyss 
below. Sulphureous exhalations rise from the 
crevices ; and from an orifice at one of the extre^ 
mities a thick vapor by day, and a pale blue flame 
by night, burst forth with a murmuring sound and 
great impetuosity, Tliis ever burning plain^ is 
supposed Co have been anciently called the Forum 
Vulcani. It is described in a poetical but accurate 
manner by Petronius Arbiter, and very appropri^ 
ately made the scene of a treosiendons apparition of 
Pluto. 

Est loqua excisa penitas demersus hiatu, 

Parthenopei>4{)ter'inagnaec]ue Dicarchidos arva'^ 

CocytiSl pertlisiis aqu^^ nam splritus extra 

Qui furit effusus^ funesto spargitur sstu. 

Non h«c autumno tellus viret, aut alit herfoas '; 

Cie^pite Istus ager:MK>n verno persona cantu 

MoUia discordi strepita virgiUta loquuntur ; 

Sed chaos et nigra squ^^llentia puraice saxa 

Gaudent, ferali circumtumulata cupressu. 

Has inter sedes, Ditis pater extulit ora 

Bustorum flammis et cana sparsa favilla. 

The tombs and the cypresses to which the poet 
alludes bordered the road that leads from Puteoli 
to Naples, as also that called the Via Canyhina, now 
Strada di Campagna which enclose the Sojfatara 
between them, and are at no great distance from 
its southern and western extremities. Milton 

i; £ 2 
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seems to have taken some features of his infernal 
regions from this repository of fire and sulphur. 
The dreary plain — the seat of' desolation — the land 
that burned with solid, as the lake with liquid, jire — 
the singed bottom all involved with stench and smoke 
— the uneasy steps aver the burning mark — thejiery 
deluge fed with ever burning sulphur ^ compose when 
united a picture poetical and sublime indeed, but 
not inaccurate, of the Solfatara. The truth is that 
all the great poets, from the days of Vii^ down 
to the present period, have borrowed some of their 
imagery from the scenery which now surrounds us, 
and have graced their poems with its beauties, or 
raised them with its sublimity. Every reader 
knows that Silius Italicus has described most of 
them, and particularly the latter, with studied and 
blameable minutemess ; that Martial alludes to 
them with rapture, and that Statins devotes the 
TX\ost pleasing of his poems to their charms. Dante 
has borrowed some of the horrors of his Inferno 
from their fires and agitations ; and Tasso has 
spread their freshness, their verdure, and their se* 
renity over the enchanted gardens of his Armida. 

Acque stagnantly mobili cristalli^ 
Fior vari et varie piante^ herbe divers^, 
Afiriche colli nette, ombrose valli^ 
Sthre, e spelunche in una vista oflferse. 

Canto xvi. 9. 

Some days after, we made aH excursion to 
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Coma. The road leads first to Poztsuoio^ and 
thence ascending the hills passes hy the site of 
Cicero's Academic villa, runs at the foot of Mount 
Gaarus on the right, then crosses the mountains 
that command the Aoernus on the left, and tra- 
versing the site of the ancient forest that surround^ 
ed that lake, terminates at Ae Arco felice. This 
ancient mass is a sort of lofty wall, 'with a gatc^ 
way through it ; supposed by some, to be one of 
the gates of Cuma, and by others, the remains of 
the temple of Apollo. The view, which to the 
south commands all the scenery described in our 
last excursion, fixes £he attention however on an 
bisect of no great beauty, a white tower to iJm 
north-west, standing on the fiat shore, about four 
miles and a half distant, near a lake and aliiHHft 
surrounded with a forest. That tower staikdi on 
the site of the ancient Litemum ; the neighboring 
lake . is the Lkermna paluSy and die forest the 
Gallinaria Pinus. 

The situation of Liternum is neither beautiful 
nor healthy, but its name is ennobled by the re- 
sidence of Scipio Afiricanus, who passed there the 
latter years of his life, a voluntary exile, in ob- 
scurity, rural labor, and philosophical studies. 
Whether he was buried at Litemum or not, was 
a subject of doubt even in Livius's time ; however, 
either a tomb or cenotaph was erected to him 
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there, and a atone on winch the word Pahia it 
still legible^ is supposed to bave cootsuned part 
of the inscription^* ^^ Ingrata patria,"* &c* and 
gives to die modem tower the appellation > of 
Torre di Patria. His villa remained in the time 
di Seneca^ and seems to have been bmlt with 
great solidity, and snrronnded like a gothic castla 
with a wall and towers. A rampart was indeed 
necessary, as it stood on the confines cS the Gal- 
iinaria Pinus^ a forest^ at one time the abode, 
and at all times, the occasional resort of banditti.*^ 
Valerius Maximos relates an anecdote whick 
shews both the necessity of the rampart, and the 
TonefatioB shewn to the person of the great Afiri* 
canns.:{: The same author mentions his death as 
having taken place at lAtemum, and cites his 
welUknown epitaph. Perhaps his ashes were 
first interred at his villa, and afterwards conveyed 
to the family sepulchre in Rome, on the Via Oa-« 

• Liv. xxxviii. 53. 

r 

f As Seneca's description is curious^ it may not be im- 
proper to insert the passage. *' Vidi villam structam lapide 
quadrato \ murum circumdatum sylvae^turreis quoque in 
propngnaculum villse utrimque subrectas^ cisternam sedificil^, 
ac Yiridibus subditam, qus sufficer« ia usum^ Tel exenafcue 
posset: balneolum angi|8tum,tenebri609Uiiaj»exco^iietadtae 
antiqua^** &c. — S^n, Epist. haxv'u 

t See Val. Max. Lib. v, cap. 3i 
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pena, where a sarcopbagm was found a &w yean 
ago inscribed with his name. Pliny the. elder 
speaks of some olive trees, and of a very flourish^ 
ing myrtle planted by Scipio Airicanus as stiU 
existing at Literrmm in his time.* The Torre di 
Pdtriam^j not only occupy the site, but possibly 
be built of the materials of Scipio's villa. . 

As we proceeded we were shewn a temple, de- 
dicated, it is said, to the giants whom Herculef 
defeated on the neighboring Campi Phlegnm* 
The size of this temple does not correspond with 
its title. Continuing to advance toward^, the «e% 
we came to a high cr^i^y rock ^ear the shc^e» 
On the top of tj^e precipice stapd^ the castl^^ 
erected in the middlis ages cm the ruijos qf, an 
ancient fcurtress. In the^side qf this xoi^ ai:e tw^ 
great fch^ois; in oipe^ tl^ere .are ^veral^ steps 
leading upwards ; tfafe .ot}^^r ten^s downward^ 
was formerly lined with brick, and seems to have 
opened into several galleries. This cavern is now 
called th^ Grotto of the Sybil, and is probably 
part of that, celebrated cavern. The grotto ex- 
isted in all its splendor .i|i; the year one hundred 
andfive of the Christi«^^^pra> and is described ][)j 
,J»atin^thQMartyTi ap:*\tfhpy.of that pewd, and 
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represented by him as an immense cavity cut ont 
of the solid rock, large as a Basilica, highly po- 
lished, and adorned with a recess or sanctuary in 
which the Sybil, seated on a lofty tribunal or 
throne, tittered her oracles. It may have been 
itript of its ornaments, disfigured and perhaps 
materially damaged in the reign of Constantine, 
when the greater temples, and more peculiar seats 
of Pagan superstition, were demolished as ot^*ects 
likely to foster the ancient delusions. However, 
though despoiled and neglected, the cavern still 
remained entire, till the fatal and most destructive 
war carried on by Justinian against the Goths; 
when Narses, the imperial general, in order to 
ondermine the ramparts of the fortress erected 
on the summit of the rock, ordered his engineers 
to work through the roof of the cavern beneath^ 
and thus brought down the wall, towers, and 
even gates, of the fortress into the cavity, which 
in part destroyed, and in part filled it mA 
rubbish.* 

The grotto, as I have already observed, 
branched out into various subterranean galleries, 
alluded < to by Virgil under the appellation or 
ffproaches andpmdls, which furnished the SyM 
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* Vidt AcMhin iOM. L •pai Oar. 
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with the means of forming those tremendous 
sounds, that in the moment of inspiration issued 
from the depths of the cavern.* Of these com-^ 
munications two only are now visible; all the 
others, with the body and the recesses or sanctuary 
of the temple, are filled with the ruins of th^ 
roof, and of the walls* 

Excavations might here be made to advantage ; 
the very materials, where sea carriage is at hand, 
are doubtless sufficient to pay the expense, and 
the discoveries might be interesting beyond expres- 
sion. I must again repeat it, if Warburton's con- 
jecture can be admitted, and if the Eleusinian 
. mysteries contained such scenes as those described 
in .the sixth book of the Eneid, no region can be 
better calculated for the exhibition than that which 
we are now treading. In a country, where rocks 
are hollowed by nature into grottos and caverns ; 
where there are several deq> dells, and hidden 
recesses, as Astroni now, and once perhaps Aver-^ 
nasi where various lakes lie concealed in the 
depths of forests and in the cavities of mountains ; 
where fires and waters are ever working, under all 



* Exciaum Euboicse lattts ingens rnpis in anlrum 
Quo lati ducunt aditus cetitum, oslia centum 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa SibyUfls. 

Mneid, \l 49. 44. 
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their possible forms: where the land sometimes 
stretches out into the sea^ and at other times :the 
sea winds itself into the very bosom of the land ; 
in such a comitry^ particularly when thinly inha* 
bited as in the early ages, how easy would it be 
to open secret communications, and to conduct 
the adept through successive sceaes of woiuler, 
now buried in darkness, and now gleaming with 
light : here infected with sulphureous exhalations^ 
and there refreshed with gales of perfume ; some* 
tknes exhibiting the horrors of Tartarus, and at 
other times displaying the delights of Elysium? 

Ciifna was founded at a v^ early period by 
a colony of* Greeks from Chaki^s in Eubiea, and 
from Cuma. in lEolis ; as it was the first Grecian 
establishment in Itdy in point of tinie, so it 
was considered for many ages as the first also 
in power, opulence, and population. Its over-* 
flowing prosperity spread over the nei^boring 
coasts^ and first P^^tfofe, and afterwards Napks^ 
owed their origm to the energy and the entetw 
prize of its inhabitants. Its situation was^ favors 
able to commerce ain) general communication^ 
and its oracle, its sybil, and its temple, attracted 
votaries and visitants. . As the Roman power ex- 
tended, that of Cmna declined ; till without con- 
test or warfare the city gradually adopted the 
interests of liom^, and its inhabitants were ho^ 
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nored with the title of Roman citizens. The 
principal cause^ however, of the decay of CunuB 
was the well founded partiality of the Romans 
to the neighboring coasts of BauBi PuteaU, and 
Naples, so superior in bfeanty and salubrity to « 
the flat, marshy vicinity of the former city. 
Though Juvenal's * expression may imply only a 
comparative desertion and emptiness, yet the de^ 
cline of Cuma was so rapid, that in the siith cen- 
tury it appears to have been reduced to a mere 
fortress seated on the rock, which formed indeed 
a military position, but could not be denpmmated 
a city. Its name however stiU remained, and 
we find it mentioned in the thirteCTdi century as 
the resort of robbers, rebels, and banditti, whose 
depredations at length provoked the vengeance 
of the neighboring cities, and occasioned its total 
destruction. 

Now tl^ once (^nlent and populous CunuB is a 
solitary wood ; its once busy streets ate now silent 
alleys; its only inhabitants are stags and wild 
bosu^.^ Here and there a range of broad smooth 
stones reminds the sportsman of its pavement, 
and some mouldering walls overgrown with vines 
and myrtles are the only vestiges of its existence. 



* Vacuis . . « Cumis. Juvenal, iii. 
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Tot decora, artiQcumque mmnus, tel nola Mpulcbrm 

Totque pioi cineres ana raina premit 

Bt queriiiiur, cito si nostne data tempora rite 

Diffugiunt ? urbes mors violenta rapit ! 
Nee ta semper eris, que aeptem ampleeteria arces ^ 

Nee ta quie mediia sniula furgis aqnia 
St te (quia putet hoc?) altri:!^ mea> durus arator 

Vertet} et Urbs, dicet, hsec quoque clara fait. 

Sannaz, Eleg. Lib. ii. 0. 

The forest which covers Cunut is a royal chacc^ 
extends far beyond the limits d that ctty^ and 
borders the lake of Fusaro, the ancient Ackeru^ 
tia pakiSf lying to the sonth towards MUenus. 
This lake is a long and shallow sheet of water. 
It answers very exactly the description of it given 
by Strabo, who calls it a muddy irruption qf the 
icdy and differs as widely from the splendid picture 
of Lycophron^ who represents it, 

It has a small island with a castle, and terminates 
in a poo] called L'Acgua Morta. We proceeded 
along its banks to Baia^ ranged once more over 
the delicious scenery in its vicinity, and embark- 
ing bent om* eonrse to Prodda, 
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